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P K E F A 85 . 
E E principal 1 of this 
Tranſlation is to aſſiſt ſuch as 

are deſirous to read theſe two 

maſt excellent Pieces of Oratory in the 
Original ; and therefore the Length and 
Turn of the Periods is every where con- 
formable to the Original, except where it 
was next to impoſſible to preſerve them 
in our Language, without departing too 
far from our Idiom, or falling into Ob- 
ſcurity. It the Language ſhould, by this 
Means, not always have that eaſy Flow, 
which might have been obtained by pre- 
ſerving the Senſe only, and giving it a 
new Turn, I hope the greater Uſefulneſs 
of this Method, to Students, will compen- 
late that Defect; eſpecially as this Work 


Was chiefly 1 with a View to 
A 2 their 


(iv ) 

their Service. However, as I intended, 
likewiſe, to convey ſome Notion of the 
Beauties of the Original to even the un- 
| lettered Reader, that fo this Work might 
be of more general Advantage, I have 
endeavoured to keep up, every where, to 
the Purity and Idiom of our own Lan- 
guage; and by ſmall Inſertions (generally 


printed in a different Character) to re- 


move, now and then, little Obſcurities, 


under which a bare Rendering would 
have laboured. | 

When I firſt began this Work, I did 
not know that theſe Pieces had been tran- 
ſlated into the French Tongue by Monſ. 
Tourreil, who has allo added many very 
excellent and learned Notes; nor did I 
ſee his Tranſlation till I had finiſhed my 
own. However, it came to my Hands 
Time enough to be of great Service to 
me; and it is but Juſtice to that judi- 
cious Author, to confeſs here, that I am 
indebted to his Tranſlation, in ſome Places, 
for a better choſen Word, and, in ſome 


> few others, for a more correct Notion of 


the 


(v) 


the Paſſage ; but, above all, for a great 
Number of Notes, which I have acknow- 


ledged by ſetting his Name to them. This 
Method: faved me a great deal of Trou- 


ble, and I did not doubt but that it would 


be as acceptable to the Reader as any 
Thing I could have faid of my own. A 
great Part of the Notes are compiled, and 


I 'am anſwerable only for the Choice of 


them. To theſe I have always added the 
Authors Name. As for thoſe which I 


have added, either as Helps for the bet- 


ter underſtanding the Author, or for the 
Juſtification of myſelf, and eftabliſhing 
my own Opinion, when I found it ne- 
ceflary to differ from former Interpre- 


ters, I ſhall ſay nothing of them; they 


are left to the Judgment of ſuch as 
are properly qualified to pronounce upon 
them, and muſt ftand or fall by their De- 
ciſion. If it ſhould happen that I have 
cleared up but ze Difficulty in theſe va- 
luable Orations, I ſhall think myſelf very 


well rewarded for my Labour. I have, 


nov and then, pointed out ſome of the 


principal 


6 . 
principal 18 of theſe Orations, and 
perhaps ſhall be cenſured for not having 
done it oftener, ſince it is certain I have 
taken no Notice of far the greater Part. 
But for this I had two good Reaſons; one, 


that it would have been too tedious, to have 
taken Notice of all the principal Beauties 


inWorks, every Sentence of which contains 
ſomething that would be thought a Ca- 
pital Beauty in leſs perfect _—_— z 
another, that it would leſſen the Pleaſure 
of the Reader, to leave him no room to 


exerciſe his own Judgment, and make his 


own Obſervations. 
It remains now that I ſpeak a fo 


Words of two other Parts of this Work. 


The State, and the Sequel of the Conteſ}. 
The firſt is collected by myſelf, for the 
greater Eaſe and Pleaſure of the Reader; 


who having firſt {cen a faithful Sketch of 


theſe long Orations, wherein the Diſpoſi- 
tion of the whole, and the Connexion of 
the principal Parts is made viſible, will 
afterwards have more Leiſure to taſte all 


the Beauties of the ſeveral Parts, when 
he 


— — . ti, 5 P | » 
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Wi 
he has not the additional 1 «5 at- 
tending to the Connexion likewiſe. Be- 
ſides, it will ſerve him as an Argument, 
to inform him of the State and Subject 


of the Debate. 


As to the Sequel, or Iſſue of the Con- 


teſt, it was, at firſt, intended to be a 


Tranſlation from the French of Monſieur 
Tourreil. But finding it neceſſary to make 
ſome Remarks of my own upon his Per- 


formance, and myſelf inclined to mention 


ſome Particulars by him omitted, and o- 
mit others, not ſo proper for me to men- 


tion, as it was for him, I have taken the 


Liberty to tranſlate what I liked from 


him, and make what Additions and Al- 


terations I thought would anſwer my 


Deſign beſt. As to all the Paſſages and 


Epiſtles of /#/chimes therein introduced, 
tranſlated them immediately from the 


Greek, in the fame Manner as the Ora- 
tions. 
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N Page 58. I. 11. for, and that by not waiting for the Return, 
read, and that not waiting for the Arrival. In Page 68. I. 11. 
for remove into, read, remove them into. In Page 146. 1. 11. for 
Aſſembly, read Authority. In Page 170. I. 23. for Grecians, read 


Grecian. In Page 271. 1. 20. for, he foould now defire you to condenm, 


read, you ſhould now condemn. Ibid. I. 22. dele n92w, In Page 293. 
1. 6. for the ſecond Time, read. that at the Time. | | 
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5 T H E 


STATE of the CONTEST 


BETWEEN 


ESCHINES and DEMOSTHENES. 


matchleſs Policy, raiſed himſelf to greater 

Powergthan any of his Predeceſſors ever 
had, and under various Pretences ſubjected a great 
Part of Greece to himſelf ; the Athenians, ſpirited 
up by the vigorous Counſels of Demoſthenes, and 
alarmed by his continual Repreſentations. of the 
Danger their Republick was in from the En- 
croachments and ambitious Deſigns of Philip, 
determined to make War againſt him ; for which 
Philip himſelf furniſhed them with a ſufficient 
Handle, by taking the Cherſoneſe away from their 
Friend and Ally Cher ſobleptes, in the ſecond Year 
of the hundred and ninth Olympiad, and by ſe- 
veral other Infractions of the Peace concluded 
between them about four Years before. During 
the Courſe of this War, Deme/thenes being at the 


Head of Affairs 1 in the State, procured them the 
os. Alliance 


Pa King of Macedonia having, by his 


"i 4 — 
22 — 2 


(2) 

Alliance of the Eubzans, and at laſt of the The- 

bans. So that in the third Year of the hundred 

and tenth Olympiad, by this Succeſs of De- 

mofthenes's Negotiations, Philip found himſelf 
obliged to hazard a Battle with the joint Forces 
of Thebes and Athens, to his great Regret, as he 
muſt, probably, in Caſe of a Defeat, have loſt 
all the Footing he had, with extreme Pains and 
Coſt, gotten in Greece, But his Fortune did not 
forſake him upon this Occaſion. The Battle 
was fought at Chexronea, a City in Beotia. The 
Thebans and Athenians loſt the Day after a brave 
Reſiſtance, and Philip obtained a moſt glorious 
and valuable Victory. He marched directly to 
Thebes, garriſoned it with his own Soldiers, and 
exerciſed very extraordinary Cruelties upon the 
principal Inhabitants, becauſe they had forſuaken 
his Alliance, and joined with the Athenians 
againſt him.; to which Step they had been 
perſuaded by the irreſiſtible Eloquence of De- 
moſthenes. The Athenians now dreading the 
ſame Fate, if the Conqueror ſhould advance to- 
wards them, bethought themſelves of making 
the beſt Preparations for their Defence ; and, 


amongſt other Things, finding their City Walls 
in a ruinous Condition, gave Orders that they 


ſhould be forthwith repaired ; and Curators of 
the Work were choſen, out of each Tribe one. 


The Pandionian Tribe choſe Demoſthenes to over- 
ſee 


. 


3 DO 
ſce their Part of the Work. As the "Wi < 
tions were but ſlowly raiſed, and the Neceflity 
urgent, Demoſthenes very generouſly advanced the 


Money, and finiſhed his Work in a compleat 


and handſome Manner, and never reckoned with 
the Publick for what Money he had added of his 
own. Hereupon Cteſiphon, a Senator, and a Man 
employed in the Adminiſtration of State Affairs, 


wrote the following Edict in his Favour. 


N the Archonſhip of Euthycles, on the tawenty- 

ſecond Day of the Month Pyanepſion, the Tribe 
Oeneis preſiding ; Cteſiphon the Son of Leoſthe- 
nes, Anaphlyſtian, ſpoke as follows. Whereas De- 
moſthenes Son of Demoſthenes, Pæaniean, being 
made Curator of the Repairs of the Walls, expended 
upon the Mort three Talents of his own private 
Subſtance, and gave them to the Publick ; and 
Whereas He, being fet over the Treaſury of the 
Publick Shews, added, over and above the Thea- - 
tral Money of all the Tribes, one hundred Mina of 
his own, to be laid out in Sacrifices ; it has pleaſed 
the Council and Republick of Athens, that De- 
moſthenes Son of Demoſthenes, Pæaniean, ould 


receive Praiſe for his Virtue, and that Benevo- 


lence in which he perſeveres, at all Times, towards 
the People of Athens: And that he be crowned 
with a Golden Crown ; and that the Crown be pro- 


claimed in the Theatre, at the Feſtival of Bacchus, 
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(4) 


at the Time of acting the new J ragedies. And 
the Preſident of the Games ſhall have the Care of 


the Proclamation. 


This Edict, made and approved in the Senate, 
where Matters at Athens were, in a Manner, only 
prepared, was brought out from thence to the 
People for Confirmation, which alone could give 
it the Force of a Law. Here it met with Op- 
poſition from Aſchines, This Aiſchines was a 
Perſon, who by his Eloquence had raiſed him- 
ſelf from a ſmall Beginning to many of the 
greateſt and moſt honourable Poſts in the State, 
and was in great Credit with the People. T The 


| Reaſon of this Oppoſition ſeems to be the Rival- 


ſhip of the two Parties in Power and Eloquence, 


each attempting to bring the People to be guided 


entirely by himſelf, and enter into ſuch Meaſures 


only as he ſhould approve, that fo he might ſell 


his Influence over them to ſuch neighbouring 
Powers as ſhould bid higheſt for their Friend- 
ſhip. This they actually did as far as it ex- 


tended ; Demoſthenes being 1 in Fee with Darius 7 


+ Thee was, beſides, a perſonal Pique between theſe two 
Orators. 
Friend of Demoſthenes, of an infamous and ſcandalous Life, 

upon which Diſgrace he had hanged himſelf. And Demaſt he- 
nes had publickly accuſed ſchines of Prevarication in his 
Embaſſy into Macedonia, at which Trial, he, with Difficulty, 
eſcaped Condemnation. 


King 


A ſchines had convicted Timarchus, the intimate 


(5) 


| King of Perſia ; and Aſchines firſt with Pal, 
and afterwards with his Son Alexander. AMſebi- 


nes therefore oppoſed the giving his Rival De- 


moſtbenes ſuch a publick Teſtimony of the City's 


Favour, ſince it would ſtill give him a greater 
Appearance of being in the higheſt Credit with 
the People ; and conſequently draw the Eyes of 
foreign Powers upon him, as the Man, whoſe 
Friendſhip would be moſt ſerviceable to them 
with the Republick. He charged the Edict with 
being written contrary to the eſtabliſhed Laws 
of the City, and for that and other Reaſons it 
was hindered from paſſing, till ſuch Time as 
both Sides could have an Hearing, and advance 
what they had to offer againſt, or in Defence of 
its Legality.- This Hearing, however, was delayed 
for a confiderable Time; and it was not till a 
ter the Death of Philip, and during the Expedi- 
tion of Alexander againſt the Perfan King, that 
the Cauſe was heard. Aſchines, doubtleſs, choſe 


that Conjuncture, becauſe the Credit of Demoſihe- 


nes was greatly weakened by the wonderful Suc- 
ceſſes of Alexander in Mia, whom he had al- 
ways oppoſed, as indeed the true Intereſt of his 
Country required. Glorious indeed were it for 
him, if the Good of the People had been the ſole 
Motive of that notable Zeal with which he di- 


ſtinguiſhed himſelf in this Cauſe ; but the King's 


Money 


1 


Money was certainly what gave additional vi- | 


gour to his natural great Genius. So powerful a 
Spur, and ſo good a Cauſe were Advantages, by 
the Help of which this Orator has, in the Opi- 


nion of many competent Judges, excelled all that 


ever contended for the Palm of Eloquence. It 
muſt be conſidered too, that the great Maſters 


in Oratory, with which that Age abounded, and 
with whom he had continual Conteſts, muſt 


have excited his Emulation in an high Degree, 


his Intereſt, at the ſame time, requiring that he 
ſhould obtain and preſerve a ſuperior Reputation - 


to them all. This Superiority was by no one fo 


much diſputed as by his preſent Adverſary A 
chines, whoſe Opinion and Credit had often pre- 


vailed over his, and whoſe Oratory was almoſt 


as highly extolled ; how juſtly will be ſeen by 


this his Oration againſt Cze/ephor. 


Before I proceed to give a Sketch of the two 


Orations, I would juſt obſerve, that if ever De- 


moſthenes had Need of all the Powers of Elo- 
quence to aſſiſt him, it was at this Time; as 
he had ſuch an Orator to contend with, and his 


own ſuperior Reputation to maintain, at a Time 
when his Credit with the People ſeemed to be 


at the loweſt Ebb; and the King of Per/ia, with 


whoſe Money he had all along made himſelf 
conſiderable, and who had been his chief Patron 


and 


moſt i. 
Poſſibi 
undert 
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own F 


„„ 
and Support, was now hard preſſed, and in per- 
ſonal Jeopardy, as Aſchines informs us in his 
Oration. Then to rouſe up in him all the Emu- 
lation and Fire that he was capable of *, he 
pleaded this Cauſe before a greater Concourſe of 
People than had ever appeared in any Court 
of Judicature at Athens. For Multitudes, both 
of Athenians, and other neighbouring Grecians, 
flocked thither out of Curioſity to hear the Ora- 
tions of two ſuch famous Men in a Cauſe ſo in- 
tereſting. And, no Doubt, many came out of 
Concern and Impatience to know the Iflue, 
which muſt greatly affect the Party of either 
Demagogue, according as it ſhould prove ſuc- 


| ceſsfu] or not. 


Aſchines then, as the Accuſer, or Plaintiff, 
ſpeaks firſt ; and ſo diſpoſes his Harangue, that 


he may find Occaſion, in his Proofs, to attack the 


whole Adminiſtration of Demoſthenes, nay, even 
his Conduct in private Life, and deſcend, with 
ſome Congruity, to the bittereſt perſonal Abuſe. 
This artful Diſpoſition is made as follows. 


* How great that was will beſt appear from the many al- 
moſt inſuperable Difficulties he ſurmounted to attain even the 
Poſſibility of ſpeaking in Publick at all, which Labour he firſt 
undertook through Emulation of Calliſtratus, who had gained 
extraordinary Applauſe by pleading for Athens in a Diſpute 
with Thebes concerning Orepus, which each n as their 


own Frontier. 
[N. B. 
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[N. B. The Point to be proved i i8 this, Cteſ 
pbon's Edict is illegal.) 

The Bubrdiam is an artful Inſinuation, that 
Demoſthenes, by his Cabals and Intrigues with a 
Party of Men, would ſet aſide the Laws; and 
therefore beſpeaks the Aſſiſtance and Favour of 
the People againſt ſuch ſeditious and arbitrary 
Proceedings. To alarm them the more, he re- 
preſents him as having already rendered himſelf 
formidable by ſuch Practices. 

He next obſerves to them, that the Regiila- 
tions provided by the Laws are, in many Caſes, 
viſibly much neglected. Wherefore it behoves 
them the more to ſee that thoſe Laws which are 
not yet totally laid aſide, be well and ſtrictly en- 
forced and executed : And this inaſmuch as not 
only the Well-being, but the very Being of the 
Republick depends upon preſerving to the Laws 
their due Authority ; for he who is ſtronger than 
the Laws, will ſoon be able to ſet up his own Will 


in their ſtead. Hence he exhorts them to ſtand 


up ſtrenuouſly for the exact Obſervance of them, 
in Conſideration of their Duty to the Publick in 
general, and their Regard to their Oaths, and 
their own Reputation in particular. 

Thus far the Exordium. Then he enters up- 
on his Proof; and begins by giving them an Ac- 


count of the Nature, Uſefulneſs, and Reaſons of 
certain 


rtain 


(9) 
certain Laws in their Republick, by which it is 
forbidden to crown Perſons accountable to the 
State before their Accounts have been paſſed. 


Then he ſhews, that Demoſtbenes was a Perſon 


actually accountable to the State, at the Time 
when the Edict for crowning him was written, 
and that his Accounts were not paſſed ; whence 
it follows, that the Edict for crowning him was 
illegal. He then examines the ſeveral Evaſions, 
which his Adverſaries might have Recourſe to, 
in order to avoid this Conſequence, and ſhews 
them how they ay be anſwered, 

He next attempts a ſecond Argument, and 
ſhews the Edict to be not only eſſentially illegal 
in Regard to beſtowing the Crown ; but alſo in 
Regard to the Manner, the Time and Place in 
which it was to be preſented and proclaimed. 
Here he produces a Law forbidding to proclaim 
any Crown given by the People in any Place, ex- 
cepting that where the Popular Aſſemblies were 
held, called Pnyx, and at the uſual Time of hold- 
ing thoſe Aſſemblies; whereas C?e/phon's Decree 
ordains, that this Cen be proclaimed in the 
Theatre, at the Feſtival of Bacchus, at the Time 
of acting the new Tragedies. This Law, he 
ſays, his Adverſary will affirm the People have a 
Right to diſpenſe with, whenever they ſee fit, 
given them by another Law differing from the 

CS | former, 


10 


former, which they will produce. This Plea 
he conſiders and refutes, by ſhewing them, that 


there cannot, by their Conſtitution, be two Laws 
concerning the ſame Thing, which contradict 
each other; now, if there were ſuch a Law as 
they pretend, there would be two contradictory 


Laws; therefore their Pretence muſt be falſe. 


Then he explains to them the Fallacy upon 


which they are to build this Argument. They 


quote but Part of a Law, and conceal the reſt, 
which would ſhew plainly, that this Law had 


Nothing to do with the Caſe then under Conſi- 


deration. The Proof of this is not quite ſo clear 
as the former, being in ſome Meaſure preſump- 
tive: Yet, upon the whole, it makes the Point 


ſeem ſo probable as to remove all Doubt. 


But the third and laſt Argument is what he 
inſiſts chiefly upon: here lies the main Streſs of 
his Accuſation ; as under this Head he could 


compaſs what he principally aimed at, viz. to 


aſperſe and blacken his Rival, whilſt he convict- 
ed his Adverſary. It is this. The Laws all agree 
that no Falſity ſhall be inſerted in any Edict. 


Nov it is written in this Edict, that Demoſibenes 


has, at all times, perſevered in ſhewing his Be- 


nevolence towards the Republick, and ſerving it 
by Word and Deed. An utter Falſhood ; ſince 
he never has done it any Service at all, much leſs 


has 


Err 
has he perſevered in ſo doing. This he attempts 
to ſhew at large; and far the greateſt Part of the 
Remainder of his Oration is employed to prove, 
that both in publick and private Life, he has 
deſerved Puniſhments, and not honourable Re- 
wards. Here he endeavours to ſhew, that every 
Step in which he has engaged the Publick, whe- 
ther in reſpect to Peace or War, has always been 
with lucrative Views to himſelf, and highly per- 
nicious and fatal to the Republick ;' and that his 
Counſels had proved ſtill more fatal to the un- 


happy Thebans, whom he drew into an Alliance 


with Athens by his powerful Eloquence, (an 
Event which he valued himſelf upon above all 
others) ſince their Compliance had coſt many of 
them their Lives, and all their Liberty, Then 


he makes Demoſthenes chiefly accountable for the 


Loſs. of the Battle of Cheronea, and exaggerates 
the unhappy Conſequences of that Defeat by a 
lively Deſcription of the Miſeries of the Thebans, 
which he introduces here, though the ſacking 
and entire Deſtruction of their Town did not 
happen till ſome Time after. Nor does he for- 
get to reproach him with running away at that 


Battle, and ſhewing an extreme Cowardice, which 


indeed he had charged him with before, and it 


is by all allowed very deſervedly. Then, in or- 
der to come to a Concluſion, he enquires what 


„ Excuſe, 


612) 
Excuſe, after all this, the People can find for be- 
ſtowing a Crown upon him. He ſuppoſes it 


muſt be for his Popularity; becauſe he was re- 
puted a Patriot: This Opinion therefore he en- 


deavours to overthrow, and ſhew that he nei- 


ther had, nor affected any Thing of the Patriot 
but the Name and Outſide. Next he inſiſts that 
he is rendered incapable of wearing a Crown by 
a Law of Solon's, which denies that Privilege to 
all who are chargeable with Cowardice, not al- 


| lowing it pardonable, even where it is a natural 


Infirmity, as here in the Caſe of Demoſthenes. 
Then he proceeds to ſet before the People the 
deſtructive Conſequences of their preſent Con- 


duct in beſtowing Rewards ſo very readily, and 


ſo injudiciouſly, He foretells them, that their 


| Proceeding will prove, in the End, the Down- 


fall of their Republick, He compares their Pro- 


fuſeneſs, in granting honorary Rewards, with the 


Practice of their Anceſtors; and ſhews, that 


Honours, though ſmall in themſelves, and not 


coſtly, yet granted only to extraordinary Merit, 


are greater Incitements to Virtue, than great and 


{ſplendid Honours beſtowed upon unworthy Ci- 
tizens, This is not the _ juſtly-admired Part 
of the Oration. 

He next reminds FRE, how very ſtrict their 


Anceſtors were in Trials of that Nature; when not 
even 
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( 13”) 
even to plead the greateſt Services could avail a 
Man who had written a Decree contrary to any 
ſtanding Law of the Republick : and reproaches 
them with the preſent Relaxation in their Diſci- 


pline and Severity, 


He then proceeds to ſhew them what Sort of a 
Defence Ctefiphon ought legally to make: That 
he ought not to call Demoſthenes for his Advocate, 
but ſpeak for himſelf : That his Defence, if juſt, 
would be very ſimple, ſince the Queſtion being 


only whether his Edict was according to the Let- 2 


ter of the Law, or not, he ſhould need only to 
take the Law in one Hand, and his own Decree 
in the other, and by comparing them together 
ſhew the People that they tallied with each 
other. But ſtill he entreats the People, if they 
will have Demoſthenes called to ſpeak, that they 
would require him to follow the ſame Method in 


his Defence, that he had uſed in his Accuſation. 


He foretells them what Straits he will be reduced 
to, and what Arts he will have Recourſe to, if 
they ſhould confine him to this Order ; and tells 
them how to guard againſt them. He adds, that 
though neither of his Adverſaries, to be ſure, will 
condemn himſelf, yet they each condemn one 
another ſeparately ; whence he thinks it but juſt 
that their common Judges ſhould condemn them 
both , being * in ſome meaſure ſelf- condemned. 
Again, 


. 


( 14 ) 


Again, he proceeds to anſwer ſome Abuſes, | 


which he is informed Demoſthenes intends, in his 
Oration, to load him with. Amongſt which he 
is moſt highly offended that Demoſthenes ſhould 
charge him with being a ſubtle and miſchievous 
Orator, perverting his Eloquence to deceive and 
hurt the People. He then urges the People to 
condemn him, to avoid the Ridicule they muſt 
incur by crowning ſuch an unworthy Object: 
To avoid the Abſurdity of giving ſuch Encou- 
ragement to Bribery and Corruption in a Court 
where Bribery was uſually condemned, and 
branded with Infamy : And laſtly, to avoid the 
Danger they would be in by ſuffering a wicked 
Orator to triumph over the Laws, which Succeſs 
might embolden him to ſtill more daring At- 
tempts upon their. Liberty. | 

Then he turns to his Adverſaries, and chal- 
lenges them to ſay for what Services Demoſthenes 
lays claim to a Crown ; fince thoſe Deeds which 
they call Services, he ſhews, either have no Me- 
rit at all, or the Merit of them is not due to him. 
He proceeds to prejudice the People againſt the 
Diſcourſe which Demo/thenes muſt hold, ſince it 
muſt conſiſt chiefly in ſounding his own Praiſe, 
which would argue great Impudence in himſelf, 
and be ſhocking to his Hearers. And the more, 


as it is not neceſſary he ſhould ſpeak at all, for 
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615) 
he ſhews that Cieſphon is very able to ſpeak for 
himſelf. In the next Section he aſks his Ad- 
verſaries ironically, whether this Hero, to be 
crowned, is ſo obſcure that he needs inform the 
People what they are to crown him for, Then 
he repreſents to the People the bad Influence it 
will have upon the Minds of their Youth, to 
crown ſuch a Villain; who will conſequently be 
corrupted in their Morals by ſeeing ſuch Encou- 
ragement given to Vice. He puts them in Mind 
of the Severities they had lately thought proper 
to be uſed in leſs heinous Caſes. He reminds 
them of the Seaſon, which being publick, gave 
them a- good Opportunity of retrieving their Re- 
putation with the Greeks, which had greatly ſuf- 
ſered upon Account of the late Adminiſtration of 
Demoſthenes, as by condemning him they would 
acquit themſelves. He then bids them conſider 
what Companions he conforted with, and ſo they 
might be convinced that he was not a quiet 
Member of the Common-wealth, but a buſy, 
plotting, inſidious Fellow. To conclude, he 
deſires they would not be ſtaggered by the Num- 
ber of his Advocates and Partizans ; but take 
into the Account of his Adverſaries all the great 
and good Men that had ever lived, and ſerved 
their Republick, who, if they were alive, would 
all oppoſe his being crowned, and even dead, 
would 


(216) 


would think it an Inſult to their Sepulchres and 


Aſhes, if he ſhould be rewarded for fiding with 
the Barbarians, when they hazarded, or loſt 


their Lives in vigorouſly defending the Grecians 
from them. | 
In his Peroration he invokes the Powers of 
Heaven and Earth, to bear Witneſs that he has 
had a View only to his Country's Good in this 
Accuſation, and wiſhes ſuch a Sentence may be 
given as may be truly conducive to the ſame. 


This is the Subſtance of ÆAſchines's Oration, 
and the Diſpoſition of it is at once artful and ju- 
dicious. The Point of Law was the ſtrongeſt 
Hold he had upon his Adverſary, therefore he 


ſets that in the Front of his Oration, and begins 


the Aſſault where he was moſt likely to gain an 


Advantage. Beſides, it has a ſpecious Appear- Þ 


ance, looks honeſt and downright to come to 
the Point at once, and not addreſs himſelf firſt 
to the Paſſions, but the Judgment of his Hearers. 
It was proper too in another Light, His Ad- 
verſary was popular, and it was fit he ſhould, at 
leaſt, demonſtrate him guilty of one Crime, vis. 
Violation of the Laws, before he attempted to 


attack his Reputation in general, which was fo 


well eſtabliſhed. In attacking his Character, he 
begins with his private Lite, and endeavours to 
N | make 


(17) 


make him look mean and contemptible before 


he proves him criminal. And it is not till laſt 
of all that he ſtrives to ſhew him unworthy of 
the Peoples Favour, after he has loaded him 
with Crimes and Infamy. The Favour of the 
People was the ſtrongeſt Bulwark and laſt In- 
trenchment of Demoſthenes, and accordingly it is 
not till he has ſufficiently undermined, fapped, 

and taken all the Outworks, that he goes about 


to ſtorm that. His Peroration, laſtly, is excel- 


lently fitted to inſinuate himſelf into that Favour 
with the People, as their Friend and Champion, 
out of which he had attempted to expel De- 
moſthenes. 3 
One very artful Thing, in particular, muſt be 
obſerved in the Cloſe of Aſchines's Oration. He 
there aſks the People to inſiſt, that Demo/thenes 
ſhall follow the ſame Order in his Defence as he 
had uſed in his Accuſation ; becauſe it would 
have been as inconvenient to his Adverſary as it 
was ſerviceable to himſelf, And of this De- 
moſthenes is ſo well aware, that, in the very Be- 
ginning of his Harangue, he begs the People 
would give him Leave to purſue whatever Me- 
thod he ſhould think beſt in making his De- 
fence ; and pleads for it as his Right. 
In bs Exordium he endeavours to inſinuate 
bimſelf into the Good-will of the People by 
D | reſting 


8 


4 8 ) 
reſting the Iflue of his Cauſe upon this Condi- 
dition. That if it does not appear, he has all 
his Life perſiſted in an unſhaken Benevolence to 
the People of Athens, he is willing to loſe his 
Cauſe. And this he does by a ſolemn Invoca- 
tion of all the Gods and Goddeſſes, to aſſiſt him 
ſo far only as he has ſo behaved. He next pro- 
ceeds to move their Pity, by ſetting before them 
the Diſadvantages he lies under in this Conteſt, 
and thence takes Occaſion to excuſe his being 


obliged to ſpeak ſo often of his own Merits. ' 


Next he conjures them to hear him with Impar- 
tiality, and not yield any Belief to the Calumnies 
and heavy Charges of his Accuſer, till he has 
been heard in his own Vindication. Then pon- 
dering again the Importance of the Event, whe- 


ther ſucceſsful or unſucceſsful, he ends his Exor- 


dium as he had begun it, with the ſame Addreſs 
and Prayer to all the Gods and Goddeſſes. 

He enters upon his Defence with a neceſſary 
oratorial Precaution ; and endeavours to remove, 
before all other Things, the Contempt into which 
his Adverſary had attempted to bring his Perſon 
and Character. For this Purpoſe he appeals to 


the Knowledge of all the Aſſembly, for the 


Falſehood of thoſe ſcandalous Stories with which 
he had been aſperſed by him. Again, before he 


deſcends to a particular Defence of the Point 
more 
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( 19) 
more immediately in Debate, he conſiders the 
Nature of the Accuſation in general, and ſhews 
the Conduct of his Opponent to be very unfair 


and injurious, even ſuppoſing himſelf as guilty 
as he had been repreſented. 


Then he proceeds to anſwer divers Accuſa- 
tions of his Adverſary concerning his Admini- 
{tration of the Republick ; as his ſiding with 
Philip, and procuring him a Peace with the A 
thenians, to the Detriment of themſelves, and 
the betraying their Allies. And here he under- 
takes to ſhew that all the Miſchiefs done at that 
Time were owing to the corrupt Practices of 


Aſchines and his Confederates. 


When he has ſhaken off from himſelf FA 
odious Imputation of having once been in League 
with Philip, and largely caſt it upon his Adver- 


ſary, he profeſſes to come to the very Matter of 


the Indictment. Here he lays before them the 
Form and Subſtance of it ; and promiſes to be 
ſo fair as to uſe the ſame Order in his Defence 
as his Adverſary had uſed in his Accuſation, 
and anſwer every Particular of it ſingly. But in 
ſtating the Point in Debate, he makes it turn 


ſingly upon this Queſtion, whether he has de- 
ſerved the Honours that had been decreed him, 


or not; and ſlurs over the Point of Legality, as 
reducible to the former Queſtion ; promiſing, 
2 however, 
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(20) 
however, to produce Laws to prove that Cre/e- 


Pbon might legally fo decreee. 
However, the Promiſe of following his Ad- 


verſary's Order is ſoon ſet aſide ; for inſtead of 
beginning with the Point of Legality, as Aſchi- 
nes had done, he proceeds with an Enumeration 


of his own Counſels and Tranſactions in the 


Cauſe and Service of the State ; and not only an 


Enumeration, but an elaborate and eloquent Ju- 
ſtification of their Fitneſs and Nobility. 


He proceeds in this Enumeration till he has 
recalled to the Minds of the People the moſt 


popular of all the Actions which perhaps he had 


ever done, and of which they could not but re- 
tain a moſt grateful Memory, viz. the making 
a Law to remove a very burthenſome Tax for 
the Building and Maintenance of Gallies of War, 


upon the wealthier Citizens chiefly, and re- 


lieve the Poor who had before been giexouſl 
oppreſſed by it. 

Here he thinks fit to fon on a ſudden, and 
proceeds directly to anſwer his Adverſary's Ar- 
guments againſt the Legality of the Edict. The 
Art is admirable in doing it juſt at this Time, 
when the People, with Minds full of favourable 
Impreſſions towards the Orator, would be leſs 
apt to weigh very nicely his Anſwers, which, 


| though no Doubt the beſt he could give, are no 


other 


(21) 
other than thoſe which had been well-obviated 
by his Adverſary, and needed to be conſidered 
with ſome Prejudice, to prevent their Weakneſs 
from appearing. He brings Precedents of Edicts 


parallel to this in Debate, and takes it for grant- 


ed they were legal, becauſe the writers of them 


| had not been puniſhed. As the Fallacy is ob- 


vious, he does not give his Hearers Time to re- 
flect; but turns to his Adverſary, and addrefles 
to him a lively Apoſtrophe full of Rhetorical 
Figures, reproaching him with the Malice of 
this Accuſation; and this brings him back, with 
gteat Eaſe, to thoſe other Particulars of it, not 
yet replied to. 

The Reflexions, which Aſchines had caſt upon 


the Perſon and Family of Demoſthenes, are next 


retorted with large Uſury, and with a Petulancy 
exceeding what would be conſiſtent with that 


more than Atick Delicacy obſerved by all ele- 


gant Speakers in this enlightened and refined 


| Age. Here he takes Occaſion to rip up ſeveral 
Actions of his Rival, which had expoſed him to 


Cenſure and Diſgrace ; in particular he lays open 
all his corrupt Proceedings in the Affair of the 
Locrians of Ampbiſſa, to which he had, with 
great Art, laboured to give a ſpecious Turn in 


his own Oration; and convinces him therefrom of 


being 


Thebes. 


EO 
being the Author of all the Evils which had been 


brought upon the Grecians. 
This introduces an eloquent Detail of his own 


Services at that critical Time, when, in Conſe- 


quence of the Treachery of Æſchines, Philip had 
advanced within Pylz, had taken Elatea, and 
was approaching towards the Borders of Attica. 
Here, in particular, he gives an Account of his 
Negotiations with the 7; yon whoſe Alliance 


he obtained for the Athenians; and glories in 


that his Counſels had reduced Philip to hazard 
a Battle with the joint Forces of Athens and 
But the very Mention of this unfortu- 
nate Battle, ſo grating to the Memories, and even 
Ears of his Hearers, required that the Orator 


ſhould have Recourſe to new Softenings before 
hae ventured upon it; and accordingly he inter- 


weaves in this laſt Head a great many Reaſons 


to prove, that all the Steps taken in this Con- 
juncture, however unſucceſsful, were neceſſary, 


were the beſt, were the moſt honourable. 

Next he boaſts the Honours decreed him by 
his Country upon Occaſion of this Alliance ob- 
tained, and urges them as a Precedent, in Juſti- 
fication of the preſent Caſe, being of the ſame 


Nature, and never contradicted, or accuſed of 


being illegal, even by AÆſchines himſelf, 
Then 


d of 


Then 


( 23) 
Then he replies to various Obſervations, Infi- 
nuations, and Accuſations of his Adverſary, in 
ſuch Order as ſeems moſt convenient for him- 
ſelf. In particular, he anſwers, with exceeding 
Vehemence and Reſentment, the Charge of hav- 
ing been always unfortunate, and his Counſels 
the conſtant Cauſe of ſome fatal Diſaſter where- 
ever he was concerned, Here he deſcends to a 
minute and - very contemptuous Compariſon of 
his Rival's Fortunes with his own, and treats 


| him with Deriſion and Inſult. As in doing this 
| he glutted his own private Revenge, in the Mor- 


tification of his Enemy, ſo he likewiſe gratified 
his Audience, who were uſually not a little de- 
lighted when they heard their Orators expoſe and 
beſpatter one another for their Diverſion, In 
the End, however, he undertakes to prove, that 
Athens had been more fortunate, in that Time 
of general Calamity, than their Neighbours, and 
that through his Counſels. But adds, that- if 
his Counſels had proved unfortunate, as he had 
done his beſt, he ought to meet with Pity, not 
be loaded with Blame and Reproach. 

He next proceeds to reply to the 83 
which AÆAſcbines had given the People, to be- 


ware of him as a crafty Oraror, who would im- 


poſe upon them by his great Skill in ſpeaking. 
He inſiſts, that if he is an Orator, he has always 
employed 


440 


employed his Talent for the Good, and in the 


Service of his Country; and that he had received 
the greateſt Proof imaginable, that ſuch was the 
Opinion of the People concerning him: ſince 
they had choſen him, after the Defeat, to cele- 


brate the Praiſes of their Countrymen who pe- 


riſhed in the Battle. He next reproaches his 
Adverſary with having expreſſed no Concern 


wWhilſt he dilated upon the City's Misfortunes, 


but rather triumphed in them. In the ſame 
Section he finiſhes his Defence on the Head of 
having given pernicious Counſel to the People, 


by declaring, that the Honour of thoſe Meaſures | 


was due to the Publick, who entered upon them, 
not only by his Advice, but with _ own 


Approbation and free Choice. 
Next he accuſes Æſchines of having ſided 


with the Betrayers of Greece to Philip, and boaſts 


of having never been prevailed upon to have 
any Hand in ſuch falſe and pernicious Politicks, 
Having thus begun to mention his own Merits, 


he proceeds in an Enumeration of all thoſe Ser- 


vices for which he might juſtly claim the Ho- 
nours decreed him in the diſputed Edict. Next 
he compares his own Conduct and Merits with 
thoſe of his Rival and Detractor; and chal- 


lenges him to ſhew any Actions calculated like 
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(25) 
his, for promoting the publick and private Good 
of all the Citizens. 
He takes Notice, laſtly, of the Sie 
which Æſcbines had invidiouſly made of him 
with the Arbenian Heroes of Antiquity : He 


complains that it is an unfair Compariſon ; and 


declares it ſufficient that he had done the beſt 
for the City amongſt all the Citizens and Pa- 
the Truth of which 
Aſſertion he challenges the whole Party of his 
Adverſaries to gainſay, reproaching them keenly 
with their Want of Affection for their own 
Country, and rejoicing only in the Succeſſes of 
a Foreigner, 

He concludes with an earneſt Prayer to the 
Gods for their Reformation, if that be poflible : 
if not, that their ſpeedy Deſtruction from un- 


der the Face of Heaven, may pave the Way 


to the Re- eſtabliſhment of the Publick Safety 
and Tranquility; 

The Method in this Oration, and every Tran- 
ſition in it, is ſo finely managed, that ſcarce any 
Thing can be imagined more artful : but at the 
ſame Time it gives it the Appearance of leſs 
Regularity and Perſpicuity than is obſervable in 
the Oration of Aſchines, where the Method is 
not ſo complicated. This makes it too a more 
difficult Taſk to give a regular Sketch com- 

E prizing 


Fl (26 ) 

a 

4 | prizing the whole Contents of this, than it was 
lh of the former. I have already hinted ſome Rea- 
1k ſons for the Diſpoſition of the principal Parts of 
this Oration in the Sketch I have given ; and 
ſhall have Occaſion to take farther Notice of this Bl 
Matter in the Notes, ' ſo that I ſhall ſay no more 

of it in this Place, but refer the Reader to them, 


N. B. See the Iſſue ft this Conteſt at the End 
of the Notes. 
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ESCHINESs ORATION 
AGAINST 


CTESIPH O N. 


| S. I. OU ſee, O Athenians, theſe Prepa- 


rations; You ſee this hoſtile Array, 
how great it is; and what an Intereſt ſome Men 
have been making to obſtru the free Courſe of 
Juſtice in the City, according to the eſtabliſhed 
Cuſtoms : but I come, ——confiding firſt in the 
Gods, next in the Protection of the Laws and 
You ; as being perſuaded that with You no Ca- 


bal prevails over the Laws and Juſtice. 


$. 2. Upon this Account, I could wiſh, O 


Athentans, that proper Order was maintained in 


the Council of the Five Hundred by their re- 
ſpective Preſidents ; and that the Laws of Solon, 


| for the decent Regulation of Orators, were en- 


forced: ſo that it might be permitted the oldeſt 


| Citizen firſt, as the Law enjoins, gravely to aſcend 


the Roſtra without Tumult or Diſturbance ; 
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(48) 
and there offer the City thoſe excellent Counſels 
long Experience ſuggeſts : And after that, every 


other Citizen that is willing, by turn, according 


to Seniority, to declare his Sentiment upon each 
Matter in Debate. For fo, in my Opinion, the 


Adminiſtration of publick Affairs would be beſt 


conducted, and feweſt Controverſies would ariſe. 
But now that all thoſe Regulations are broken 
through, which were in former Times univer- 


1 fally allowed to be right, it both happens that 


ſome Men make no Scruple of writing Edicts 
contrary to the old Laws; and theſe Edicts are 
put to the Vote by others, who got not the Pre- 
fidency in a juſt Manner, but were put into the 
Chair by Cabal. And if any of the other Sena- 
tors has fairly got the Preſidency by Lot, and 
returns the Number of your Suffrages honeſtly, 
theſe Men threaten to call him to an Account, 
as if they eſteemed the Government no longer 
in the Hands of the Publick, but become their 
own private Property; thus enſlaving the Com- 
monalty, and erecting Principalities for them- 
ſelves. Sentences given according to the Laws 
they ſet aſide, and ſet up in their Stead, with 
Rage and Violence, the Deciſions of their own 
Decrees, The Cryer is now ſilenced, who, ac- 


cCording to the moſt laudable and decent Cuſtom 


in the City, uſed to demand in the Name of the 
Publick, 


(29) 

Publick, © 1s any Perſon, upwards of fifty Years 
« old, willing to harangue the People ? And afe 
« terwards, Is any other of the Athenians wil- 
lung to ſpeak in turn? In ſhort, neither the 
Laws, nor the Magiſtracy, nor the Judges, nor 
the governing Tribe, though a tenth Part of 
the City, nor all of them together, are able to 
reſtrain the unbounded Licentiouſneſs of My 
Orators. 


F. 3. Seeing that theſe Things are ſs, and 
ſach the preſent Times, as You yourſelves plainly 
perceive ; there is but one Part of your Conſti- 
tution left entire, (if I have any Knowledge at 
all) that is, the Right of publickly trying Of- 
| fenders for Invaſion of your Laws. If therefore 
You defeat the Purpoſe of theſe Tryals, or leave 
them to others that will ; I will be bold to fore- 
tell You the Event: You will imperceptibly 
| ſarrender almoſt the whole Government of the 
Publick into the Hands of a Faction. You need 
not be told, O Athenans, that there are but 
three kinds of Government in the World: Ab- 
ſolute Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and Democracy. 
Now a Monarchy or Ariſtocracy is governed 
arbitrarily by the Wills of their Governors; — 
but Cities where the Government is Republican 
by the Laws eſtabliſhed. Let none of You then 

be 


(30) 


be ignorant, but each one clearly convinced of 


this Truth: Vi. Whenever he comes into the 
Court to try an Action for Invaſion of the Laws, 
then, at that very Time, he is to paſs a Verdict 
upon his own Independance: For which Rea- 
ſon the Legiſlator put it in the Beginning of the 
Jury-man's Oath, 7 will give my Verdict ac- 
« cording to the Laus; well knowing that fo 


long as the Laws are obſerved in the City, the 


Republick will be ſafe. This You muſt always 
bear in Mind, and You will then abhor all thoſe 


that infringe the Laws by raſh Decrees, and ne- 


ver think any Tranſgreſſion of this. kind a ſmall 
Offence ; but even the ſmalleſt capital and 
heinous in a ſupreme Degree. You will ſuffer 
no Man to take this Right from You : Neither 
the Patronage of the Generals, (who for a long 


Time paſt have joined their Endeavours with 


the Orators, to ſubvert the Conſtitution) nor the 


Sollicitations of foreign Friends; (who having 


been ſuborned by certain amongſt us, have 
brought them off upon their Tryal for illegal 
Practices during their Adminiſtration) but as 
much as each of You would be aſhamed to 
abandon the Poſt aſſigned You to defend in 


Battle, fo will You be now aſhamed to abandon 


the Station, which the Laws, and Your Country 
5 | have 


(31) 


| have aſſigned You, as the Guardians and De- 


fenders of the Republick, this Day. 


$. 4. This alſo it behoves You to keep ever in 
Mind ; that all your Fellow-Citizens have com- 


mitted the City to Your Care, and entruſted the 


Government of it to You ; as well thoſe who 
are here preſent, and hear Your Deciſion, as 


thoſe who are abſent upon their own private Af- 


fairs, Revering them therefore, and the Oaths 
you have ſworn, not unmindful, at the ſame 


time, of the Laws: If we convict Ctefiphon of 


having decreed, contrary to the Laws, Things 


both falſe and detrimental to the City: You will 


reverſe, O Athenians, their unlawful Decrees, 
confirm the Authority of a Republican Power 


| in the City, and ſeverely puniſh thoſe who are 


guilty of Practices in the Adminiſtration preju- 
dicial to the Laws and your own Intereſt. And 
if You come with theſe Sentiments to hear what 


is now to be ſaid, I am well afſured, You will 


acquit your Conſciences, adhere to your Oaths, 


| and give a Verdict honourable, and profitable to 


yourſelves, and the whole Community, 


$. 5. I hope it will be ſufficient to have pre- 


| miſed thus much concerning the Nature of the 
Accuſation in general: But I defire Leave to 


add 
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(32) 
add a few Words more, touching thoſe Laws 
in particular which concern accountable Perſons, 
and contrary to which this Edict of Cteſiphon has 
been written: For, in the late Times, ſome who 
were in the higheſt Poſts, and had the Manage- 

ment of the publick Revenues, and made unjuſt 
Advantages of them all, by taking into Pay ſome 
Orators in the Senate, and ſome among the Peo- 
ple, foreſtalled the rendering of Accounts long 
before the Time came, with publick Praiſes and 
Proclamations ; ſo that when afterwards theſe 
great Officers came to paſs their Accounts, their 
Accuſers, and much more their Judges, were 
under the greateſt Doubt and Perplexity. 80 
very many accountable Perſons, although -ma- 
nifeſtly convicted of embezzeling the publick 
Treaſures, got off at their Tryal. A good Rea 
ſon why ! The Judges thought, I ſuppoſe, i 
would be a Shame for them, or for you, if the 
fame Man, who in the ſame City, perhaps in 
the fame Year, (but certainly not long before) 
N had been crowned by the People with a golden 
8 Crown, Proclamation being then alſo made at 
1 the Games; that this Honour was conferred an 


1 him for his extraordinary Merit and Uprightneß 
143 If this Man, I fay, ſhould be ſent away from 
bil their Tribunal diſgraced and fined, on paſſing 
| his Accounts, for robbing the Publick : So tha 
the 


19). 

the Judges were forced to pronounce Seiifetice; 
not with a View to puniſh the Crime before 
| — but to fave the People's TIC * 


6. 6. Socke teen of ours ebterelng this, 


| makes a Law, and a very good one, expreſsly 
| forbidding to crown thoſe who had not yet 


paſſed their Accounts. And though this was 


wiſely provided by the Law-giver, yet Quirks 


have been deviſed to evade the Intention of the 
Law ; which if you are not made acquainted 
with, you are liable to be deceived by. For 
ſome of theſe Perſons who decree Crowns to 
Men whoſe Accounts are not diſcharged, being 
naturally modeſt, (if any Man can be modeſt 
who dares decree contrary to the Laws) do 
therefore throw a light Veil over the Matter 
to fave their Modeſty, They inſert ſome ſuch 
Clauſe as this in their Edits to crown undiſ- 
charged Perſons.¶ ben be ſhall have given an 


Account, and received a Diſcharge from bis Office, 


And ſo the City ſuffers an equal Injury, For 


the Examination of Accounts is hereby fore- 


ſtalled by Praiſes and Crowns. Yet he who 


writes an Edict in theſe Terms, confeſſes that he 
has written illegally, and is aſhamed of it. But 


this Crefiphon, O Athenians, in open Contempt 
of the * eſtabliſhed for not crowning undiſ- 
SS "0 


634) 
charged Perſons; nay, boldly caſting away the 
Veil, that I have been ſpeaking of, has decreed, 
that before any Accounts paſſed, before any Diſ- 
charge obtained, Demoſthenes, a Magiſtrate in E 


Poſſeſſion of his Office, ſhall be crowned. . 

* 7. But they will alledge Sher Excuſe, p 
O Athenians, ſomething different from that J 1 
laſt mentioned. They will tell You, that what- p 
ever Office a Man is Elected into, by Virtue of .. 


an Edict of the People, is not a Magiſtracy, but 
only an Employment or Service. Thoſe they 
will fay are Magiſtrates, whom the The/mothets 
appoint by Lot in the Temple of Theſeus ; as 
likewiſe thoſe whom it is cuſtomary for the Peo- 
ple to chooſe by holding up of Hands in pub- 
lick Elections, ſuch as Generals, Maſters of the 
Horſe, and the like ; but all other Offices only 
Employments appointed by Edict. Now I ſhall 
produce a Law of Yours, in Oppoſition to this 
Plea of theirs, (which you made in order to 
leave no room for ſuch Evaſions as theſe) in 


which it is expreſsly enacted, That all Mag 1 
< firates appointed by Vote of the People” (where gi 
take particular Notice, I beſeech you, that the 8. 
Law-giver comprehends all under one Name _ 
and calls all Magiſtrates which are appointed 7 . 
by the Votes of the People) And the Curators 
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(35) 
ce it ſays, of the public Works'” (now Demoſthenes 
is Repairer of the Walls, Curator of the greateſt 
of the Works) And as many as take in hand 
c any Buſineſs for the City above thirty Days; 
« and laſtly, as many as receive Authority to pre- 
« fide in any Courts of Fudicature” (but all Cu- 
rators of the Works, ſuch as is Demoſthenes, have 
Authority to preſide in a Court of udicature) 
To what then does the Law ordain them? To 
a Service? No; but e Exerciſe the Authority 
« of a Magiſtrate, after due Probation in Court; 
(for even the Magiſtrates appointed by Lot, muſt 
undergo a Probation before they enter upon their 
Office) and conſequently * they are required, 
ce [ihe all other Magiſtrates, to paſs their Accounts 
« before the Regiſter, and other Officers of the Ex- 
ce cheguer. That this is Fact, the Laws them- 
ſelves ſhall be read to you. | 


[ Here the Laws are read by the Clerk of 
the Court.] 


F. 8 . Since it appears thus, O Athenians, that 


what the Law calls Magiſtracies, theſe Men di- 


ſtinguiſh by the Names of Employments and 
Services. It is your Part to ſet them right, to 
confront their Aſſurance with the Letter of the 


Laws, and let them ſee you give no Ear to a 


F 2 pernicious 


: (36) 


pernicious Sophiſt, who would invalidate the 
Laws by nice Diſtinctions, and Quibbles upon 
Words. But rather by how mach the more 
artfully any Man argues in Defence of an illegal 


Edict, ſo much the more let him feel of your Re- 
ſentment. The Law, O Athentans, and the Ora. 
tor ſhould have but one Voice : When therefore 
the Law ſays one Thing, and the Orator ano- 
ther, it is your Duty to yield your Aſſent to the 


righteous Law, and not'to the Quicicles Effron- 


tery of the Speaker. 


8 _ I will premiſe a Word or two, in Anſwer 


to what Demoſthenes ſtiles his invincible Argu- 


ment, He will ſay, I am Surveyor of the Walls, 
T grant: but I have added to the City's Money 
an hundred Mine of my private Subſtance, and 
made it a magnificent Work, What then can 


] be called to an Account for; except there be 


ſuch a thing as calling to an Account for Good- 
will and Generofity ? But now, in Anſwer to this 
Excuſe, be pleaſed to hear how much Equity 
and Prudence there is in what I am going to ſay, 
In this City, fo very ancient, and ſo very great, 
not. a fingle One of all who are in any publick 
Employment, are diſpenſed from rendering an 
Account to the People of their Behaviour in the 


Diſcharge of it, The firſt Inſtances I ſhall men- 
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> 
tion will almoſt ſurpaſs Belief, as that the Law 
requires even the Prieſts and Prieſtefles, and all, 
and each of them, who only receive honorary 
Stipends, and offer. Prayers to the Gods for us, 
to account with the Publick : And not only ſin- 
gle Perſons, but colleQive Bodies, and whole 
Families, as the Eumolpide, the Ceryces, and all 
others, Again, the Law requires the Trieruncis 
to do the ſame, who touch nothing belonging to 


the Publick ; who don't firſt defraud you large- 


ly in your Revenues, and then add to them a 
little, calling that a Donation, which is but a 
Reſtitution of your on; but confeſſedly ex- 
pend their Patrimony-to purchaſe your Favour, 
and deſerve well of you. 

Again, not only the Trierarchs, but likewife 
the greateſt Courts in the City come under the 
Cognizance of the popular Tribunals. For firſt 
the Law ordains, that the Council of Areopagus 
ſhall give in a written Account of their Proceed- 
ings to the proper Officers, and paſs their Ac- 


counts before them; and though Judges them- 


ſelves of the greateſt and weightieſt Matters be 
under your Juriſdiction. Is not then the Coun- 


cil of Areopagus to be crowned? No; for nei- 


ther does the Cuſtom of their Predeceſſors allow 
them to wear a Crown at all. Have they not 


then an equal Ambition to deſerve one? Moſt 


Un- 


is overtaken in the ſlighteſt Offence, they puniſh 


Hundred to render an Account of their Admi- 
niſtration: And it is ſo very jealous of Perſons 
who have their Accounts yet to paſs, that it im- 


and Effects of the Publick, and run away, A- 


many the like Things. In a Word, the Law 


Publick, nor diſburſed any Thing for it whiltt 


(35). 
undoubtedly : And are not content that none of 
their Body does Injuſtice ; but if any of them 


him rigorouſly ; but your Orators pamper them- 
ſelves 1 in Pride. | 
Again, the Law requires the Council of Five 


mediately begins with expreſsly enacting, that 
no Magiſtrate ſhall go a Journey till he has paſ- 
ſed them. O Heavens ! a Magiſtrate may ſay, 
Am I then debarred from travelling? This Pre- 
caution is uſed, that he may not take the Money 


gain, it ſuffers no accountable Perſon to conſe- 
crate any Part of his own private Fortune, nor 
dedicate any Offering to the Gods, nor to be 
adopted, nor to diſpoſe of his own by Will, nor | 


takes the whole Subſtance of Perſons entruſted 
by the Publick, for Security, *till ſuch Time as 
Accounts have been paſſed with it. Nay, but ſup- 
poſe a Man has never received any Thing of the 


he bore a publick Character? Why, even he 
is bound by Law to bring his Account to the 
Officers of the Treaſury, Should you aſk what 


Accoun 


(39) 
Account a Man muſt give that has neither re- 
ceived nor diſburſed any Thing ; the Law itſelf 


tells you: The Form of the Account ſhall be 


this. T hereby declare, that I have neither 
« received, nor di fearſed any Thing upon the 


« City's Account,” So that there is nothing in 


this City, but is liable to be brought to an Ac- 
count; nay, to the ſevereſt Tryal and Scrutiny. 
That I advance nothing but the Tra; hear the 
Laws ſpeak for themſelves, 


[The Laws read.] 


F. 10. Now when Demoſthenes lays great Streſs 
upon this Plea, that he is. not accountable be- 


cauſe he has added Money of his own ; let this 


be your Reply. If ſo, Demoſibenes, you ſhould 


let the Cryer of the Exchequer do his Office ac- 
cording to the Law, and ancient Cuſtom ; and 
demand, in the Name of the Publick ; ho 


has any Accuſation to offer ? Permit any Ci- 


tizen that has a Mind, to controvert the Point 
with you, whether indeed you have added any 
Thing of your own, or whether out of that 
great Sum, thoſe Ten Talents which you re- 


ceived of the City for building the Walls, you 


have not expended little enough. Don't wreſt 
theſe Honours out of our Hands, but leave us 


the 


the Liberty of beſtowing them. Don't let 


me now under what Archon, in what Month, 


(4) 

your Adminiſtration officiouſly go before the 
Laws, but follow them ; for they are the Pil- 
lars of the Republick. | ; 

| Hitherto I have only ſpoken in Anſwer to the 
frivolousExcuſes theſe Men uſe. Now I ſhall pro- 
ceed to ſhew you, that Demoſthenes ſtood actually 
accountable to the Publick at the Time when 
the Edict to crown him was written; being then 
the Principal Magiſtrate over the Theatral Mo- 
ney, and over the Building the Walls; and had 
not yet paſſed his Accounts before you for either 
of thoſe Offices: And this I ſhall now attempt 
to do out of the publick Records. Clerk, read 


on what Day, and in what Aſſembly of the 
People, Demoſthenes was elected, by Suffrage, | 
Surveyor of the publick Shews ; that it may | 
appear the Crown was decreed him in the very 
Middle of his Office. Read. 


Here follows the Computation of the Time.] 


So then, if I ſhewed you Nothing more thar 
this, it would very juſtly. condemn Cze/iphon; fi 
ſince he ſtands convicted, not by my Accuſation, 
but by the publick Records, 
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ze. 
e than 


phon; and Cięſiphon themſelves for Witneſſes, that he 


(ſation, 


9. 11 


( 41 ) 


§. 1 1. Now formerly, O Athenians, there was 


| a Clerk of the Exchequer elected by the City, 


who render'd the Publick an Account of their 


| Revenues at the Expiration of every Prytan#a. 
| But upon the Account of the great Confidence 


you placed in Eubulus, thoſe who were elected 
Surveyors of the publick Shews enjoyed (before 


| Hegemon's Law was in Being) the Clerk of the | 


Exchequer's Office, and the general Receiver's 


Office, had the Management of the Marine, and 
the Building of the Arſenal ; were Commiſſion- 
ers of the publick Ways, and had almoſt the 


whole Diſpoſal of all Things in the City. And 
this I fay, not with an Intention to accuſe or 
reproach them; but on Purpoſe to obſerve this 


to You : That whereas the Law permits not to, 
crown any Man that has held the leaſt Office 


whatever, till his Accounts have been paſſed; 


this Cteſpbon was ſo ſhameleſs as to decree a 
Crown to Demoſthenes, at a Time when he was 
actually inveſted with all the Magiſtracies of 
Athens GRE 


$. 12. We ſhall further bring you Demoſthenes 
was actually Curator of the Walls at the Time 


when the Edict was written; that the publick 
5 G Money 
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pended : Read me then the Edicts. 


(42) 
Money paſſed through his Hands; ; that he le- 


vied Fines, (like other Magiſtrates) and preſid- 


ed in the judicial Courts. For Charondas being 
Archon, on the 29th Day of the Month Thar- 
gelion, in an Aſſembly of the People, Demoſthe- 
nes wrote an Edict for a common Council of the 
Tribes to be held on the ſecond and third Days 
of the Month Scirropborion; and moreover it 
was ordained, in the ſame Edict, that each Tribe 


ſhould chooſe Overſeers of the Works at the - 


Walls and Pay-maſters : and very rightly ; that 
the City might have proper Perſons at whoſe 
Hands to require an Account of the Money ex- 


[The Edits read.] 


§. 13. Yes, but then he replies to this directhy, 


that he was made Surveyor of the Walls neither 
by Lot, nor by popular Election: And this De- 
 moſthenes and Cteſiphon will much infiſt upon. 
But my Anſwer ſhall be brief and plain, and 
quickly unravel all their Wiles.—In order to 
this, let me firſt premiſe to you a few Words 
concerning theſe Matters in general. There ate 
amongſt us, O Athenians, three kinds of Ma- 
giftrates ; ; the firſt of which, and moſt manifeſt 
to all, are thoſe who are conſtituted by Lot, 0 

Election; 
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Election; the ſecond are all ſuch as have any 
Buſineſs of the City in Hand above thirty Days, 


and the Officers ſet over the publick Works; 


the third Sort are ſo conſtituted by the Law, in 
theſe Terms: © And if any other. ſelected Per- 
« ſons do take upon them the Preſidency of the 
« Judicial Courts, they after Probation are Ma- 
5 giſtrates. If we take away then the Ma- 
giſtrates elected by the Suffrages of the People, 
and thoſe who are appointed by Lot, there re- 
main only thoſe whom the Tribes, and their 
Thirds, and the Boroughs chooſe out of their 
own Bodies to manage any publick Money of 


theirs, to be ſelected Magiſtrates. Now this 


happens when, as in the preſent Caſe, any Ser- 
vice is required to be done by the Tribes, as to 
raiſe Fortifications, or build Gallies. That what 
I ay is the Truth, you ſhall learn from the Laws 


| themſelves. 


[The Laws.] 


You remember what has been premiſed ; that 
the Law-maker ordains, they ſhall be deemed 
Magiſtrates who are choſen by the Tribes, and 
thall undergo their Probation in the Peoples 
Court. Now the Tribe of Pandion appointed 
Demoſthenes to be a Magiſtrate and Curator of 


the Walls, who alſo has received, for that Pur- 


G 2 3 


And another Law forbids to crown any Magi- 


this Effect; © After he has paſſed bis Accounts. 


| „ 
poſe, of the Publick, little ſhort of ten Talents. 


ſtrate before Accounts paſſed. In fine, You | 
have ſworn to give your Verdict according to the | 
Laws: And this Orator has decreed to crown 
an undiſcharged Magiſtrate ; not premiſing to 


$. 14. So then I prove the Point of Illega'ity, ti 
by the joint Teſtimony of the Laws, the Edicts, t! 
and our very Adverſaries themſelves: And now P 
what plainer or fuller Proof can be brought to 
convict any Man of the fouleſt Breach of Law 
Upon the ſame Evidence I ſhall next ſhew you, 
that in this Edict he farther commands the Pro- 
clamation of the Crown to be made illegally. 
For the Law expreſsly ordains, that , the Se. 
& nate preſent a Crown, it ſhall be proclaimed in 
«© the Senate-Houſe ; but if the People, in tit 
9 r Aſſembly, and in no other Place what: 


% ever,” Now read me the Law. 
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[The Law.] 


This is the Law, O Athenzans, and very wiſe-| 
ly provided. For, I ſuppoſe the Law-maker 
thought that an Orator ſhould not ſeek to be 


honoured by F orcigners, but be content to be brir 
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(4s) | 
honoured in his own City by his Country- 
men, and not make a Profit of their Honours. 
Thus the Law-maker ; but what fays Cefiphon ? 
Read his Edit, 

[The Edit J 


You hear, O Athentans, the Law ordains, that 
whoever is crowned by the People, Proclama- 
tion of it ſhall be made in Pxyx, the Place where 
the popular Aſſembly is held, and in no other 
Place whatſoever: But Creſiphon, in the Theatre, 
not only ſuperſeding the Laws, but changing the 
Place, not in a regular Aſſembly of the Arhe- 
thenians, but at the Time when the new Tra- 
gedies are to be performed; not before our own 
People, but the other Nations of Greece, that 
they too may ſee upon what a Man we miſplace 
our Honours. 


F. 15. So now having manifeſtly written con- 
trary to Law, he will, by his Auxiliary Demoſthe- 


nes, try to evade the Laws by a Stratagem ; 
which I will now detect, and forewarn you of, 
that you may not be impoſed upon by it unwit- 
tingly. That the Laws forbid Proclamation of 
a civic Crown to be made out of the popular Aſ- 
ſembly, theſe Men cannot deny: But they will 


bring a Law which concerns the Baccbanalia, 


for 
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for their Juſtification, and moreover quote a cer- 


made of a Crown preſented by the People, any 
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fo decree.” And according to this Law they 


out the whole Accuſation. For if this were 
true, and ſuch a Cuſtom had crept into our Go- 
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tain Part of it only; thereby to deceive your Ears. 
And though the Law they will produce has no- 
thing to do with the Buſineſs of their Edict, they 
will tell you, that the City has two Laws in 
Force concerning Proclamations ; one that I now 
produce expreſsly forbidding Proclamation to be 


where but in the popular Aſſembly: and an- 
other, they will ſay, contrary to this; which 
gives Authority to make the Proclamation in the 
Theatre, in the Time of acting, If the People 


will pretend, Go bon has decreed. 
8. 16. In Anſwer to theſe Subtleties of theirs, 


I will bring your Laws for my Advocates, as 1 
will continue to do with all Diligence through | 


vernment, as to leave obſolete Laws unrepealed 
amongſt the Laws in Force, and two flatly con- 
tradictory concerning the ſame Thing; what þ 
would the World ſay of ſuch a Government, 
where the ſame Thing was both enjoined and the 
forbid by the Laws? But this is not ſo; ſucha WO folle 
Confuſion has never been ſuffered in your Laws; ¶ of i 
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lick, unmindful to prevent this Evil : For it is 
expreſsly commanded the Theſmothete to regu- 
late the Laws every Year in an Aſſembly of the 
People; there to ſee, and carefully examine 
whether any Law has been received into the 
Body of Laws contrary to ſome other Law ; or 
repealed Law written amongſt the Laws in be- 
ing; or whether there are more Laws than one 
written about the ſame Thing : and if they find 
any fuch Thing, to write them out on Tablets, 
and hang them out to publick View before the 
ten Founders. Then the Prytanes are directed 
to call an Aſſembly of the People, and write 
upon ſuch Laws the Names of their reſpective 
Authors ; and afterwards the Chief of the Pre- 
ſidents in that Aſſembly to put it, to the People's 
Vote, which ſhall be abrogated, and which rati- 
fied ; that fo there may be one Law, and no 
more, concerning the ſame Thing. Read me 
the Laws. 

[The Laws.] 


Now then, if this Allegation of theirs were 
true, and there had been two Laws made about 
the Proclamations, I think it would neceſſarily 
follow, that they muſt have been taken Notice 
of in the Scrutiny made by the Theſmothet@, and 
delivered by the Prytanes to the Nomothetæ, and 

con- 


Tribe, or their own Borough. Others again, 


(48) 
conſequently one of the two annulled ; either 
that which allows, or that which r Pro- 
clamation to be made out of the popular Aſſem- 
bly. And ſince this has not been done, they 


are evidently proved guilty, not only of advancing 
Things that are not, but T hings that cannot py 


ſibly be true. 


F. 1/7. I'll inform you from whence they took 
Occaſion to derive this Falſity, when I ſhall have 
firſt premiſed upon what Account Laws were firſt 
made concerning Proclamations in the Theatre, 
At the Time of exhibiting the Tragedies, ſome 
Perſons took upon them to have it proclaimed, 
without the Conſent of the People, that they 
were honoured with a Crown by their own 


by publick Proclamation, ſet free their Domel- ¶ ed b 
ticks, making all the Foreigners Witneſſes of WM it w. 
their Enfranchiſement. But what was molt in- ¶ was 
vidious, ſome who had Connexions of Hoſpita- ¶ (for 

lity in foreign Cities, cauſed Proclamations to be ¶ are 
made, that Rhodes (perchance) or Chios, or any WM with. 
other City preſented them with a Crown, for WW Dom 
their Virtue or Valour. And theſe Things they IM Forei 
did in a Manner very different from thoſe who any £ 
are crowned by your own Senate, or by the Peo- I there 


ple, after Conſent, and an Edict firſt obtained ¶ rough 


from 
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| from you, with much Thankfulneſs, but-arros 
gating this Honour to themſelves without your 
Leave. From the prevailing of this Cuſtom. it 
enſued, that the Spectators and the Magiſtrates 
of the Theatre were diſturbed, and the Actors 

| interrupted: And thoſe who were proclaimed 
in the Theatre had greater Honour done them 
than thoſe who were crowned by the People. 


For theſe laſt were preſcribed the Place, to wit, 
| have Wl the Aſſembly of the People, where they muſt 


be crowned and proclaimed, and no. where elle ; 


neatre, BI whilſt the former were proclaimed before all the | 


ſome Grecians that flock to the City: Theſe with your 
aimed, Leave and Decree ; Thoſe without any Leave or 
t they ¶ Decree. Some Magiſtrate therefore obſerving. 
r own ff theſe Abuſes, makes a Law not at all interfering 
again, Wl with the former Law concerning Perſons crown- 
Domel- WW ed by the People, nor annulling it, (for why? 
ſſes of it was not the Aſſembly, but the Theatre that 
oft in- ¶ was diſturbed) nor contrary to the former Laws, 
ofpita- Wl (for that is unlawful) but concerning ſuch as 
s to be are crowned by their own Tribes and Boroughs 
or any without your Edict; and ſuch as ſet free their 
vn, for Domeſticks; and concerning Crowns given by 
os they Foreigners. And it expreſsly forbid to make 
ſe who any Servant free in the Theatre, or to proclaim 
ae Peo · ¶ there any Crown preſented by Tribes or Bo- 
btained © roughs ; or, it adds, by any Body elſe, on Pain 
H of 


to be l in the Place of their Aſſem- 


(5) 
of the Heralds being degraded, and branded with 
* | 


8. 18. b therefore the Law appoints thok 
whom the Senate crowns, to be proclaimed in 
the Senate ; and thoſe whom the People crown, 


bling: Since it forbids thoſe whom the Tribes 
or Boroughs crown, to be proclaimed in the 
Theatre ; to the End that no Man, by begging 
Crowns and falſe Encomiums, may enjoy the 
Honours due to Merit: Since it is, moreover, 
enacted by the ſame Law, that no Crown ſhall 
be preſented at all by any other beſides the Se- 
nate, the People, the Tribes, and the Boroughs; 
— After all theſe Exceptions made, I ſay, what ge- 
mains to be conſidered but the Hoſpital Crowns? 


The Laws themſelves will afford a notable Proof - i 
of the Truth of what I aſſert. For that. ver 3 


golden Crown. which, after this, it does permit 
to be proclaimed in the City-Theatre, the Law 
takes from the Perſon crowned, and ordains it 
ſhall be dedicated to Minerva. And now which 
of you can bear, that the City and People d 
Athens ſhould be taxed with ſo much Meannefs, 
(when I fay, not a Community, but even a pi 
vate Perſon would not be ſo illiberal) as firſt to 
give a Crown, and proclaim the Gift f 
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and afterwards take it away again, and conſe- 
crate it ? Therefore, I conclude, it was to be de- 


dicated becauſe it was a Hoſpital Crown, That 
no Man valuing the Eſteem of Strangers more 
than of his own Country, ſhould grow cooler in 
his Affection for it.—But the Crown preſented 
by the People in their Aſſembly is never dedi- 
cated ; but it is lawful to poſſeſs it, that not 


only he who received it, but his Poſterity like- 


wiſe, after him, may keep it in their Houſes as 
a Monument of the publick Favour, and a Mo- 
tive to themſelves, never to prove ungrateful or dif- 
aftected to the Republick. And for this Reaſon 
the Law forbid a Hoſpital Crown to be pro- 
claimed in the Theatre, *©* unleſs the People per- 
nit it by Edict,“ that ſo whatever City is de- 
firous to preſent a Crown to any of our Country- 
men, might ſend: Embaſſadors to aſk the People 
leave; and that the Perſon ſo proclaimed might 
have greater Thanks to give you for his Crown, 
than to thoſe who preſented it ; for that you 
permitted it to be proclaimed. For the Truth 
of this the Laws themſelves ſhall vouch. 


[The Laws.] 
So when theſe Men attempt to deceive you, 


by ſaying, there is a Clauſe annexed to the Law, 
H 2 which 


2 at 
OS * * 
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which makes it lawful to preſent a Crown in the 
Theatre, if the People expreſsly decree it; you [ 
will remember what Anſwer to make thas ] 
True, if any other City preſent you with a Crown: f 
but if the People of Athens preſent it, the Place MI t 
is appointed you where the Ceremony is to be i: 
performed, and it is forbid you to be proclaimed Cl 
out of the popular Aſſembly.— Vou may com-. o 

ment all Day, if you will, upon theſe Words 

In no other Place whatever,” and never prove, 
from thence, that your Edict is according to to 
Law. s A 
b uy ne 
9. 19. But it is the remaining Part of this A A 
cuſation, upon which I ſhall moſt ſtrenuouſſ th 
inſiſt; namely, the pretended Reaſon for which an 
Ctefpphon deems him worthy to be crowned : fo wi 


thus runs the Decree, - © And the Herald ſhall fail 


* proclaim in the Theatre, before the Greeks, tui at 
* the People of Athens preſent him with tlie Tr; 
Cron for his Virtue and Valour, and ( which Ve; 
* is moſt extraordinary of all) becauſe he pere Lib 
te deres in counſelling and doing the beſt for ii Fri, 
Cc Republick.” So then what I have left to {ay he 
will be very plain, and ſimple, and eaſy for eve aſha 
ry Hearer to judge of. For as I am Accuſer, indi 
is. incumbent upon me to ſhew you, that the Acc 
Affa 


Praiſes attributed to Demoſibenes are falſe, als 
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that he never began to ſpeak, ſo cannot now 
perſevere to do Things beneficial for the People. 


If I make good this Aſſertion, Cte/iphon will be 


fairly proved guilty of the Indictment : For all 


the Laws expreſsly forbid to write a Falſehood 
in any Edict. The Defendant muſt prove the 


| contrary of this: It will be your Part to judge 


of our Arguments. Thus then ſtands the Caſe. 


$. 20. I am ſenſible it would be the Work of 
too long a Diſcourſe; to ſift the whole Life and 
Actions of Demoſthenes. For what Need is there 
now to relate what befel him upon bringing an 
Action of Battery againſt his Kinſman Demomeles 
the Pæanitan, before the Court of Areopagus, 
and the Gaſhes in his Head? Or his Behaviour 
when Cepbiſodotus was General, and the Fleet 
failed into the Helleſpont to tranſport your Forces; 
at which Time Demoſthenes, being one of the 
Trierarchs, carried the General with him in his 
Veſſel ; eat and drank ; offered Sacrifices and 
Libations with him ; (and ſhewed him all this 
Friendſhip and Reſpect, as he pretended, becauſe 
he had been his Father's Friend) yet was not 
aſhamed afterwards, when the ſame Man was 
indicted for a capital Offence, to become his 
Accuſer ? Or why ſhould I remind you of the 
Affair of Medias, with the Cuffs and Buffeting 
which 


(54) | 

which he took in the Orcheſtre, when he was 
| Superintendant of the Stage? And how after- 
wards, for thirty Mine, he made Merchandize 
of his own Diſgrace, and the city Verdict in 
his Favour againſt Medias, given in the Temple 
of Bacchus. Theſe Adventures therefore, and 
others of the like Nature, I intend t6 paſs over; 
and this I ſhall do, not to betray your Cauſe, 
which I have taken upon me to plead, nor to 


decline the Combat, but from a juſt Fear that 


you ſhould object not to the Truth of them, but 
that theſe Stories are quite ſtale, and in every 
ones Mouth. And now, Ctefiphon, whether 
ſhould ſuch a Fellow as this, whoſe ſcandalous 
Actions are fo publick and notorious, that an 
Accuſer dares not mention them, for Fear they 
ſhould ſeem old, and too generally acknow- 
ledged; Whether ſhould he, 1 ſay, be crowned 
with Gold, or branded with Infamy ? And you 


yourſelf, for daring to write the falſe and illegal 


Edict; whether ſhould you be ſuffered to tram- 
ple upon the People's Authority, or made to give 
Satisfaction to the uy by a juſt Puniſhment ? 


5 1. But now of the Injuries which he Kh 
done the Publick, I ſhall endeavour to ſpeak 
more diſtinctly. And whereas I am informed, 


that Demoſthenes, when they are permitted to 
ſpeak, 
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ſpeak, will divide the Time of his Adminiſtra- 
tion into four diſtin& Periods: One, and the 
firſt of which (as I hear) he computes to be 
that Time in which we were at War with Phi- 
lip for Amphipolis : This Period he concludes 
with the Peace and Confederacy which Ph;lo- 


\ crates the Agnuſian decreed, and he himſelf in 


Conjunction with him, as I ſhall ſhew : The 
ſecond Period he diſtinguiſhes, is the Time the 
Peace laſted ; that is, till the Day on which, di- 
ſturbing and deſtroying that Tranquillity which 
the City then enjoyed, he the ſame Orator de- 


creed a War: The third comprehends the Time 


of the War, as far the Misfortune at Cherones : 
The fourth this preſent Time. And this Divi- 
ſion being made, he intends, as I am told, to 
call upon me, and require me to ſay, in which 
of theſe Periods I accuſe him, and when I can 
ſay his Adminiſtration was not the beſt for the 
People : And if I will not anſwer, but hide my 
Face, and run away, he threatens to unmaſk me, 
drag me to the Bar, and extort from me à direct 
Anſwer. That he may have no Need therefore 
to uſe his Strength, that you may be pre- inſtruct- 
ed, and that I may give you your Anſwer, in 
Preſence of your Judges, Demoſthenes, the Num- 
bers of other Citizens who ſtand round without 
the Court, and the Grecia us who are come hither 

Out 


(5 6 ) 
out of a Concern to know the Event of this 
Tryal; (and it is no ſmall Number I ſee here, 
but a greater Multitude than have ever appeared 


at a publick Tryal within the Memory of Man) 


In Preſence of them all, I anſwer, that I accuſe 
you of Male-adminiſtration in all the four Pe- 
riods you have diſtinguiſhed. And if the Gods 
permit, if the Judges hear us with equal Can- 
dour, and I have Power to remember all that! 
know you guilty of ; I truſt I ſhall demonſtrate 


to the Judges, that the Preſervation of the City is 


ſolely owing to the peculiar Favour of the Gods, 
and to thoſe Men that have purſued mild and 
gentle Meaſures in the Adminiſtration ; but that 
Demoſthenes has been the Author of all our Mis- 
fortunes. And the Order I ſhall follow in ſpeak- 
ing, ſhall be that very Diviſion which I am in- 
formed he intends to make. 


ſecond ; thirdly, o the next; and fourthly, 1 
ſhall come to the preſent State of Affairs. 


F. 22. And now I turn my Diſcourſe to that 
Peace which you Demoſthenes and Phzlocrates 
decreed between you, For, believe me, O Athe- 
nians, you had then a fair Opportunity to have 
made that firſt Peace, together with the gene. 
ral n of the States of Greece, if certain 


amongſt 


Firſt, I ſhall ſpeak Þ 
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amongſt us had ſuffered you to wait the Return 


of the Embaſſadors which you had ſent at that 
time into Greece, to exhort the ſeveral States to 
aſſiſt at the general Council of the Grecians held 
againſt Philip ; and in Proceſs of Time you 
might have been inveſted with the Command of 
all Greece by general Conſent. Theſe Advan- 
tages you were robbed of by Demoſthenes and 
Philocrates, and the Corruption of theſe Accom- 


plices, who received Bribes to conſpire together 


againſt your Common-weal. And if ſuch an 
Aſſertion ſhould, on a ſudden, ſeem a little in- 
credible to ſome of you; give the Sequel of my 
Diſcourſe ſuch an Hearing, as we uſe to do when 
we fit to hear Accounts paſſed of a long ſtand- 


ing. It happens indeed ſometimes that we come 


from Home with a wrong Opinion of the State 
of the Account ; but yet when the Particulars 
are all drawn out, and ſummed up, none of you 
is ſo obſtinate and perverſe in Nature, as not to 
go away ſatisfied, and allow that to be true 
which the Calculation itſelf demonſtrates. Such 
a Hearing now vouchſafe me. If any of you 
came hither prejudiced with an Opinion con- 


| cerning the Times paſt, (v:z.) that Deme/henes 


never ſpok- or Philip in Concert with Philo- 
crates : If any, I fay, there be, who are ſo per- 
ſuaded at preſent, let them judge nothing im- 
| Fi: I poſſible, 
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3 nor condemn before they have heard 

; for that is not juſt : But if you pleaſe to 
= me briefly remind you of the TranſaCtions 
of thoſe Times, and produce the Edict which 
Demoſthenes wrote in Conjunction with Phil. 
crates ; if the very ſumming up the naked Truth 
ſhall evince, that Demoſthenes wrote more Edict; 
in Concert with Ph:locrates, about the former 
Peace and Confederacy, and therein fawned up- 
on Philip, with the moſt exceſſive, nauſeous, 
ſhameful Flattery ; and that by not waiting for 
the Return of the Embaſſadors from him, he 
was the Cauſe of the People's not making the 
Peace in common with the other States of Greec: 


aſſembled ; and that he betrayed to Philip, Cher. 


ſobleptes King of Thrace, the Friend and Auxi- 


liary of the City: If I demonſtrate all theſ I 


Things to you evidently ; grant me this reaſon— 
able Requeſt ; by the Gods I conjure you, allow 


me, that in the firſt of theſe four Periods his Ad- 


miniſtration was not right. I will begin from 
whence you may molt eaſily follow me. 


8. 23. Philacrates wrote an Edict, that Phil 
ſhould be permitted to ſend hither Heralds and 
Embaſſadors, to treat of a Peace and Confede- 
racy. This Edict was indicted as illegal. It 


came to a Tryal. Lucius, who had indicted 
the 
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the Edict, ſpoke againſt it. Philocrates ſpoke in 
Defence of it, and Demoſthenes likewiſe pleaded 
for him. Philocrates was acquitted. After this 
followed the Time when Themiftocles was Ar- 
chon. Then Demoſthenes was brought into the 
Senate, as a Senator, not by Lot, nor Succeſſion, 
but by Cabal and Bribery ; in order that he 
might ſay and do every Thing in Subſerviency to 
the Defigns of Philocrates, as the Event ſhewed. 


For now Pbilocrates prevailed to get another 


Edict paſſed, in which he ordained ten Embaſ- 


| fadors to be choſen, and ſent to Philip, to deſire 


he would ſend hither Plenipotentiaries to treat of 
a Peace. One of theſe was Demoſthenes; who, 
at his Return from thence, ſpoke in Praiſe of a 
Peace, and joined in the ſame Account with the 


other Ambaſſadors : And he alone, of the whole 


Senate, decreed to make a League with Philip's 
Heralds and Embaſſadors; and this in Purſuance 


| of Philocrates's Propoſal: For the one gave Li- 


berty to ſend hither Heralds and Embaſſadors, 


and the other concluded a Peace with them. 


And now, pray, attend more particularly to what 
followed upon this: For Philip did not tamper 


much with the other Embaſſadors, (who were 


afterwards, in a Revolution of Affairs, accuſed 
and traduced by Demoſthenes) but chiefly with 
Plilocrates, and  Demoſſbenes, And no Wonder, 


F2- ſince 
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| fince they undertook'the Embaſly together, and 


were the joint Authors of all the Edicts that 
were written in his Favour. Firſt, that you 


ſhould not wait for the Return of the Embaſſa- 


dors which you had ſent to ſtir up the Grecians 
againſt Philip; that ſo you might make a ſepa- 


rate Peace, and not include the other States of 
Greece. Secondly, that you ſhould not only con- 


clude a Peace with Philip, but enter likewiſe 


into a Confederacy to aſſiſt him in War; that fo 
if there were any Grecians who yet bore an Af- 


fection to the People, they might be utterly dri 
ven to Deſpair, ſeeing you yourſelves exhorting 
others to a War, and at the ſame Time decree- 


ing Peace at Home, and Aſſiſtance to Philip. 


And thirdly, that Cherſobleptes the Thracian King 
ſhould not accede to the Treaty, nor be admit- 


ted to partake in the Peace and Alliance ; though 


an Army was already ordered againſt 1 


§. 24. Fore in this he that bought their Ser 


vices did no Wrong. For before the Treaty 


was concluded and confirmed by Oath, he could 
not be blamed for doing what was moſt for his 
own Intereſt. But thoſe that ſold, and betrayed 
into the Enemy's Hands, the Strength of the 


City, deſerve your heavieſt Reſentment. For 


this —— (who now ſtiles himſelf the 
Anti. 


661) 
anti-Alexandrian, and in thoſe Days the anti- 
 Philippian, and reproaches me with having a 
Connexion of Hoſpitality with Alexander) writes 
an Edict, (fruſtrating the Conjunctures favoura- 
ble to the City) for the Prytanes to call an Aſ- 
ſembly of the People on the Eighth Day of the 
Month Elapbebolion, on which Day a yearly Sa- 
crifice is offered to Æſculapius. And what Ex- 
cuſe did he make for thus anticipating the uſual 
Time, and calling the Aſſembly on a Feſtival, 
a Thing which was never known to have been 
done before? Why truly, in order, ſays he, that 
as ſoon as Philip's Embaſſadors arrive, the People 
may conſult, as ſpeedily as poſſible, about Embaſſa- 
dars to be ſent to Philip; thus anticipating and 
paving a Way for the Embaſſadors, in the Aſſem- 
| bly, before they were come; undermining alſo 
your favourable Opportunities, and precipitating 
the Buſineſs, that you might not wait for the 
Return of your Embaſſadors, to make Peace in 
Ser- Conjunction with the other Grecian States, but 
reaty make it ſeparately, and alone. After this arrived 
-ould WW Pbilip's Embaſſadors, whilſt yours were abroad, 
r his ſolliciting the Grecians againſt Philip. Then De- 
rayed i voſebenes carried another Edict, in which he 
f the writes, that you ſhall deliberate not only upon 
Fo 4 Treaty of Peace, but alſo of Alliance, not 
f the waiting the Return of the Embaſſadors, but im- 
Anti. : |  medaiately 


( 62) 
mediately after the City-Feſtival of Bacchus, on 
the eighteenth and nineteenth. And to teſtify 
the Truth of this, hear the Edicts read before 
we proceed any farther. 


[The Edifts are my 


F. 25. So, as ſoon as the Feaſt was over, the 
Aſſemblies were held. In the firſt Aſſembly, 
held on the eighteenth, the general Reſolution 
of the Allies was read over, the Heads of which 
I will ſum up to you briefly. Firſt then, they 
wrote, that we ſhould deliberate alone upon the 
Terms of a Peace, but never mentioned the 
Name of an Alliance; not out of Forgetfulneſs, 
but becauſe even a Peace was rather held neceſ- 
ſary than honourable : Next, they oppoſed and 
provided an effectual Remedy againſt the ſordid 
Views and Gains of Demoſthenes, by adding, in 
their Reſolution, that it ſhall be ſtipulated, that 
whatever State of Greece is willing to accede to the 
Treaty, ſhall be admitted, at any Time within 
three Months, to be written on the ſame Pillar 
with the Athenians, and partake of the Oath and 
Compacts; thus wiſely providing for two very 
important Articles. Firſt, allowing three Months 
Time, which would be ſufficient for all the Gre- 


cian States to ſend their Embaſſadors ; and next, 
con- 


ind 
did 


that 
the 
thin 
illar 
and 
very 
nths 
Gre- 
ext, 
con- 


(997 
conciliating the Good-will and Friendſhip of the 


| Grectans, and the general Aſſembly of the States, 


to the City; that ſo, in Caſe the Articles of the 
Treaty ſhould be infringed, we might not be 
obliged to go to War by ourſelves, and unpro- 
vided ; which Evils are now come upon us 
through the Conduct of Demoſthenes. That I 
ſay nothing but the Truth, you ſhall learn from 
the Copy of the general Reſolution itſelf. 


De Copy of the Reſolution read.] 


$. 26. This Reſolution I approved, I confeſs, 
as did all that ſpoke in the firſt of the Aſſem- 
blies. And the People went away in the Opi- 
nion that a Peace ſhould be made; but that it 
would not be beſt, at that Time, to deliberate 


upon an Alliance, on account of their late Em- 


baſſay to ſollicit the States to a War; and that 
the Peace ſhould be concluded in common with 
all the Grecians. The Night only intervened, 
and we came again the next Day to the Aſſem- 
bly. Then Demoſthenes, taking Poſſeſſion before- 
hand of the Roſtra, and leaving no Body elſe 
Room to ſpeak, ſaid: That whatever had been 
laid the Day before, would be to no Purpoſe, 
unleſs Philip's Embaſſadors would conſent to 


it; and that he knew not how a Peace could be 


made, 


( 64 ) 


made, and an Alliance rejected; nor can it be by 


proper, ſaid he, to tear off (that Word I perfect. Cra 
ly remember, for the Bitterneſs, as well of the ſert 
Speaker, as of the Expreſſion) to tear off an Al- oth 
lance from a Peace, nor wait for the tardy Pro. 70 6 
ceedings of the Grecians, but you muſt determine the 
either to make Peace, or War, by yourſelves. And dict 
in the End calling up Antipater to the Roſtra, of ( 
put ſome Queſtions to him, which he had pre- Wh 
pared him to expect, and pre- inſtructed him how then 
to anſwer contrary to the City's Intereſt: And Cher: 
in the End theſe Points were carried, Deme/thenes parta 
firſt over-bearing every Body with his Hann, of th 
and Phulocrates writing the Edict. dicts, 
them 
. 27. One Part of their Purpoſe was ſtill to 
be effected, which was to betray Cherſoblepte: 

and his Territories in Thrace ; and this they did d. 
on the Twenty- fifth Day of the Month Elaphe- excell 
Bolion, before Demoſthenes ſet out on his laſt Em- Tranſ 
baſſy to ratify the Treaty, For this Orator ol ſame, 
yours, this boaſted anti-Alexandrian, and anti- change 
Philippian, has been twice Embaſſador in Ms | . Pe 
Iro 


cedonia, (not once for any Good) though now 
he bids you ſpit upon the Macedonians. But, l. and aff 


return, I ſay, this Demoſthenes, in the Aſſembly - * 
held on the Twenty- fifth, fitting amongſt the IL p 
Whol 


Senators, to which Rank he had been promoted 
by 


| the reſident Miniſters of the Allies. 
dict Demoſthenes confirmed. Now, on the Part 


(65) 
by Male Practices, did, in Colluſion with Pþilo- - 
crates, give up Cherſobleptes. For Philocrates in- 
ſerted clandeſtinely in the Edict, this, with rnany 
other Things, That the Oaths ſhould be tendered 
to che Embaſſadors of Philip, that very Day, by 
And this E- 


of Cherſobleptes, there was no reſident Miniſter: 
Whereas then he decreed, that the Miniſters 


then preſent ſhould take the Oaths, he excluded 


Cher ſobleptes, who had ſent no Miniſter, from 
partaking in the Oaths, To confirm the Truth 
of this, read me who it was that wrote theſe E- 
dicts, and who was the Preſident chat confirmed 
them. | 
[The mailt The Prefident. 
S. 28. An excellent Thing, O Athenians, an 
excellent Thing is this Regiſter of the publick 
Tranſactions. This remains unchangeably the 
ſame, and does not ſhift about with thoſe who 
change Sides in the Adminiſtration ; but affords 


| the People Means, whenever they defire it, to 
| know - thoſe, who have formerly been Rogues, 


and afterwards, on a Turn of Affairs, pretend 
to ſet up for Patriots. But now I come to his 
Fawning, Demoſthenes had been in the Senate 
a whole Year, and in all that Time never com- 

K | plimented 


plimented any Embaſſy with the forextiofl Seat; 
but then only, and for the firſt Time he placed 
the Macedonian Embaſſadors in the foremoſt 
Seats, and laid them Cufhions, and hung their 
Seats with Purple; and at Break of Day con- 
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ducted the Embaſſadors to the Theatre, ſo that 


he was even hiſſed at for his Shameleſsneſs and 


Cringing. And. when they ſet out for Thebes, 


he hired for them three Carriages, drawn each 


by a Pair of Mules, and brought them on their 
Way to Thebes, expoſing the City to publick 
Ridicule.— But that I may not wander from my 
Subject, take, and read me the Decree touching 
the foremoſt Seats. 


[The Decree.] 


8. 29. Now after all, O Athenians, this Man, 


who had fo egregiouſly fawned upon Philip, | 


having received the firſt Information of his 


Death from Char:demus's Spies, feigned that he | 


had had a myſterious Dream from the Gods; 
and falſely pretended to have received his Infor- 
mation, not from Charidemus, but from Jupiter 
and Minerva; that thoſe Deities whom he had 
affronted by Perjuries all the Day, converſed 
with him by Night, and revealed to him future 


| Events. 80 on the ſeventh Day after his Daugh- 


* 


(6) 
ter's Deceaſe, before he had mourned for her, 
and performed the cuſtomary Rites, in ſuch 


| Caſes, he decks himſelf with a Crown, and, 


dreſſed in white Robes, ſacrifices a Bull, and 
breaks through all the Laws of Nature, and his 
Country: This unhappy Man, I ſay, who had 
newly loſt his only Daughter, and the firſt who 
had called him by a Father's Name. I mean 
not this to inſult his Misfortune, but only to 
ſhew you the Man. For a Child-hater, an un- 
natural Father, can never make a good Patriot; 
and he that wants natural Affection for his own 


Family, and thoſe who are joined to him by the 


neareſt, deareſt Ties, is never likely to ſet a 
higher Value upon you that are Strangers. He 
that is unjuſt in a private, will never be better 
in a publick Capacity ; nor was he, that is im- 


pious at Home, ever upright and good in his 


Embaſſy into Macedonia: For he did not change 
his Manners, but only his Place. 


g. 30. Whence then proceeded the ſudden Al- 


teration in his Conduct, (for now we come to 


| the ſecond Period) and what was the Reaſon 


that Philocrates was tried and baniſhed for the 


lame Adminiſtration with Demoſthenes, yet De- 


moſthenes was permitted to ſtand up as the Ac- 


cuſer of the reſt; and how this wicked Man 


2: plunged 
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plunged us all, at that Time, into theſe fatal 


Misfortunes, it is now more eſpecially worth 
your while to learn. As ſoon as ever Philip was 


advanced within Pylæ, and had unexpectedly 


plundered and laid waſte the Cities in Pbocis, 


and made the City of Thebes more powerful than 


you, at that Time, thought conſiſtent with your 
Security, or than ſeemed needful at- that Con- 
juncture; you thought fit, in that Conſternation, 


to bring off all your valuable Effects out of the 


Country, and remove into the Ti owns. Then thoſe 
Embaſſadors who had negotiated the Peace, but 
more particularly Philocrates and Demoſthenes, 


were loaded with the heavieſt Accuſations, be- 
cauſe they not only negotiated, but concluded 


and ratified it by their Decrees. It happened, 
about that very Time, there aroſe a Difference 
between Demoſthenes and Philocrates, nearly up- 
on the ſame Account, as you then ſuſpected. 
This Conſternation intervening, joined to the In- 
firmities Demoſthenes was born with, made him 
more cautious and fearful, after this, in his 
publick Counſels; and he grew jealous of the 
greater Gains which Philocrates had made by 
taking Bribes. He thereupon had a Thought, 


that if he ſhould ſtart up an Accuſer of Philip, 
and thoſe who had been joined in the Embaſly 


with himſelf, he ſhould thereby effectually ruin 
Pbilocrates 
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dors ; whilſt he himſelf, by his Villainy and 


| Treachery to his Friends, ſhould gain himſelf 


Honour, and be thought true to the Peoples 


Intereſt. This being remarked by thoſe who 


oppoſed the City's Tranquillity, they gladly cal- 
led him to the Roffra, and cried him up for the 
only uncorrupted Patriot in the City. And fo 


he ſtanding forth was the firſt Incendiary, and 


Author of a new War for them, and new Trou- 
bles. This is the Man, O Athenians, who firſt 


found out the Serrian Wall, Doriſcus, Ergiſca, 


Murgiſca, Ganos, and Ganis ; Places, the very 
Names of which-we had never known before : 
And at laſt carried Matters to ſuch a Height, 
that if Philip would not ſend Embaſſadors, he 
faid he deſpiſed the City. If he would ſend them, 
they would be Spies, not Embaſſadors. If he was 


willing to leave the Arbitration of our Diffe- 


rences to ſome impartial City, and friendly alike 
to both, he affirmed, that no City would be an 
impartial Arbitrator between us and Philip. He 
would have given us Haloneſus; this Man forbid 
us to accept it, if he did give it, unleſs he would 
give it up, wrangling even for Syllables. And 


at laſt, by crowning Ar:fodemus and his Com- 


panions, for their Incurſion into Theſſaly and 
Magneſia, 


3 r — 


Philocrates, and endanger the other Embaſſa- 


cy 


Magnefa, contrary to Treaties, he diſſolved the 


Peace, and brought upon you War and Diſaſter, 


§. 31. Well, but he fortified your Country 


(as he boaſts) with Walls of Braſs and Ads 
mant; meaning the Conjunction of the Eubea 
and Theban Forces with yours. But, believe my, 
O Athenians, in this very Matter he did you thre: 
the greateſt of all Injuries, and you are utterly 
ignorant of it. Though I haſten to ſpeak of the 


Alliance with the Thebans, as the greateſt and 


moſt important, yet, to proceed with Order, | 
muſt firſt ſay ſomething of the Eubzans. For 
you, O Athenians, though you had received man 
and great Wrongs from Mneſarchus of Chal 
the Father of Callias and Taurofihenes (though 
this Gentleman now, for a Reward, has the A. 
ſurance to decree them to be Athenians) and like 


wiſe of Themiſon the Eretrian, who took fron 


you Oropus in Time of Peace: You, I fay, w 
luntarily forgetting theſe Wrongs, when the The 


_ bans paſſed into Eubæa, intending to enſlave al} 


the Cities to themſelves, ſuccoured them, in five 
Days, with a Power both by Sea and Land; 
and before thirty Days were over, ſent the Thr: 
bans home, bound under Articles and Condr 
tions. Being thus Maſters of Eubæa, and in 


actual Poſſeflion, you reſtored the Cities and 
- the 
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the their reſpective Governments untouched, up- 
er, WW rightly and juſtly, to thoſe who had reſigned 
| them in Truſt to you, as thinking it not juſt 
ntry WW to revive old Quarrels, at a Time when they 
Ada repoſed a Confidence in you: And though the 
en Chalcidians were beholden to you for ſuch ex- 

? Mt, 


three 
terly 
f the 
and 


traordinary Services, they did ! not repay you the 
like Kindneſs. 


F. 32. But quickly after that, when you paſſed 


Jan Army into Eubæa to affift Plutarch, tho' at 


er, 10 firſt indeed they made a Shew of being Friends, 
Fer yet as ſoon as ever our Troops were got to Ta- 
many Wi 1472, and had paſſed over the Mountain called 
valcts, i Cocylæus, then Callias the Chalcidian (whom De- 
20ugt WY n/gbenes, for a Bribe, has fince accepted as an 
e A Hoſtage) ſeeing the City's Army ſhut up in 
| like- Bf certain Streights, ſo that unleſs they obtained a 
tron Bi Victory, there was no Retreat for them, nor 
7, 0-H Hope of Succour, neither by Sea nor Land, col- 
e The lected an Army out of all Eubæa, ſent for a 
ave al Body of Troops from Philip, and joining his 
in fut Brother Taurofthenes (the fame who now fo 
Land; WW courteouſly takes us all by the Hand, and ſmiles 
e P. upon us) at the Head of his mercenary Troops 
Cond Ml which he had brought out of Phoczs, fell fu- 
and 1 Wriouſly upon us, as if it were their Defign utterly | 
es and to extirpate us. And had not, firſt, ſome propi- 


thel 


tious 
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tious Deity, at that Time, preſerved the Army; 


(72) 


and under the divine Protection, had not your 
Soldiers, both Horſe and Foot, exerted an ex- 
traordinary Valour upon that Occaſion ; and 
farther, had not they routed the Enemy near 
the Horſe-Courſe at Tamyne, in a cloſe. Fight, 
and made them ſubmit to Articles before they 
let them go, your City muſt have been in Dan- 
ger of incurring the fouleſt Reproach and Dif- 


grace. For to be unfortunate in War is not the 


0 greateſt of all Evils; but to be worſted in 4 


Conflict with a diſhonourable or unworthy Ene- 
my, ſeems a double Calamity : Yet notwith- 
ſtanding this injurious. Treatment, you once 
more came to an amicable Agreement with them, 
and dimilſed them with Impunity. 


8.32 But 4 th Callias the a had 
thus experienced your Clemency in pardoning 
him, after a ſhort Time he returned again to 


the natural Bent of his Genius, and fortified | 


Eubea againſt you in Fact, under Pretence of 


' convening the States of Eubæa at Chalcis ; and 


this with a View of raifing himſelf to the fu- 
preme Power, and making himſelf abſolute: 
And hoping to receive Aſſiſtance from Phil 
to effect this, he went into Macedonia, accom- 


panied Philip up and en, and was received 
into 


of an 
Invaff 
unleſs 


Scher 
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| (73) 
into the Number of his Friends: But having 
wronged Philip, and therefore being forced to 
fly from his Court, he offered his Service to 
the Thebans. Then forſaking them in like man- 
ner, and ſhifting to and fro as often as the Eu- 
ripus, by which he dwells, he found himſelf at 
laſt equally hated on both Sides, both by the 
Thebans and Phikp : So being utterly at a Loſs 


| what Courſe to take that could be ſerviceable to 
his Affairs, and an Army already marching againſt 
him, he ſaw but one Hope of Safety left, vis. 


to engage the People of Athens, under the Name 
of an Alliance, to ſuccour him in Caſe of an 
Invaſion, which he ſaw evidently muſt happen, 
unleſs you prevented it. In Purſuance of this 


Scheme he fends hither his Envoys Glaucetes and 


Empedon, and that Diodorus ſo noted for running 
the longeſt Courfe, who brought the People empty 
Hopes, but good hard Money to Deme/tbenes, and 
his Aſſociates. Three Advantages he then pur- 
chaſed all together. Firſt, nat to be diſappoint- 
ed of an Alliance with you (for there was no 
Medium for him; if the City, retaining a Re- 


ſentment of his former Injuries, would not ac- 


cept his Propoſal, either he muſt fly from Chal- 
cis, or ſtay there and periſh ; ſo great was the 
united Force of Philip and the Thebans, which 
were preparing to attack him.) A ſecond Thing 
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(74) 
he paid Money for, to the Author of the Al. 
liance, was, that the Chalcidians ſhould not be 
obliged to come to the common Council held 
at Athens. And the third Thing was, that he 
might pay no Tribute. Nor was Callias diſap- 
pointed in any Part of his Plan. Thus this 
Tyrant-Hater Demoſthenes, as he affects to be 


take 
concl 


7 
* - 
a. 


Crime 


thought, of whom Cze/iphon ſays, that he gives Wil Oppo! 
the beſt Counſels, fold the City's Opportuni- the all 
ties of Advantage. For he made it an Artick what 
in the Treaty of Alliance, that we ſhould ſend much 
Succours to the Chalcidians; only ſomewhat in- WProcee 
verting the Terms; and to ſoften the Expreſ. and en 
fion, writing as follows: © That the Chalcidiau ¶ ſo extc 
« ſhould ſend Succours, if any Enemy ſhould in- | uptior 
ce wade the Athenians.” As for the Obligations the Or 
of keeping here a reſident Miniſter to aſſiſt in [Talent 
Council, and of furniſhing Money, by which before 
the War muſt be ſupported ; theſe he entirely theſe ( 
ſold, and betrayed : Decreeing the moſt ſcan- Way 
dalous Things in the moſt ſpecious Terms, and Nee wha 
perſuading us by his Rhetorick, © That it would what 
« be right for the City always to grant the States they ef 
, Greece all needed Afiſiance firſt, and then H 2 
* make Alliances with them after Services done, MF "S<rs; 


he po 
rangue 
aid, he 


e when we are conſidered by them in the Light 

e Benefators.” But that you may be through- 

* convinced, that I ſay notlung but the Truth, 
| take 


(7) 


Al. take me Calhas's Accuſation, and the Treaty 
be concluded with him, and read the Edict. N 
eld WE NY 

he [The Edict. 

ap- | | | | 

thi WW S. 34. Does it not already appear a heinous 
he Crime, that a Man ſhould ſell ſuch favourable 
ive Opportunities, the Rights of the Aſſembly of 
ani. the allied States, and the publick Tributes ? Yet 
tiele what I have next to urge, you will ſtill think 
cond much more enormous. This Chalcidian Callias 
- in. {Wl proceeded till to ſuch a Height of Inſolence 
ref. Hand encroaching Boldneſs, and this Demoſthenes, 
ano extolled by Creſipon, to ſuch a Height of Cor- 


. Nruption as to rob you of your Tributes due from 
tions the Oritæ and Eretrians, a Sum no leſs than ten 
tin Talents, in your Sight, with your Knowledge, 
hich before your very Eyes. And the Reſidents which 


irely theſe Cities uſed to ſend to Athens, they took 
can. way from you, and convened them to Chalcrs, 

and Ito what they ſtiled the Eubæan Council. After 
vould what Manner, and by what wicked Contrivances 


they effected this, is worth your Hearing. For 
now Callias treats with you no longer by Meſ- 
engers, but he comes himſelf, and coming into 
he popular Aſſembly, holds forth in an Ha- 
rangue trimmed out by Demoſthenes, For he 
kid, he came out of the Peloponneſe, and had 
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newly raiſed a Subſcription, amounting to an 
Hundred Talents, for the Support of a War a. 


gainſt Philip, and reckoned up how much every 
one was to contribute, All the Acheans, and 
Megarenfians threeſcore Talents amongſt them, 
and all the Cities in Eubæa forty. That this 
Money would raiſe an Army, and equip a Fleet. 
He added, that many more of the Grecians were 
willing to come into the Subſcription, ſo that 
there would be no want either of Money or Men, 
All theſe Things, he ſaid, were tranſacting pub. 
lickly and openly : But there were other Thing, 
likewiſe concerting privately, as ſome even of 
our own Citizens could teſtify ; and in the Con. 
cluſion called Demoſthenes by Name, and defired 
him to confirm the Truth of what he had faid 
Then He ſtood forth very majeſtically, and 
highly extolled Callias, and pretended that he 
was in the Secret of the private TranſaCtions; 
and further ſaid he would now give you an Ac 
count of the Embaſſy on which he had been int 
the Peloponneſus, and likewiſe into Acarnanit 
This was the Sum of his Diſcourſe. That al 
the Peloponneſ/ians, and all the Acarnanians, hal 
ſubſcribed againſt Philip, by his Direction ; and 
that the Contribution was ſufficient to equi 
compleatly an hundred light Ships, and mait- 


tain ten thouſand Foot, and a thouſand Horſe: 
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That beſides theſe the Cities would ſend a Body 


| of their own Militia ; out of Peloponneſus, more 
| than two thouſand Men in compleat Armour, 
as many more out of Acarnania, and that the 


Command and Diſpoſal of all theſe Forces was 
conferred upon you: That theſe Things would 
not be deferred a long Time, but would be put 


in Execution on the ſixteenth of the Month A- 


thefterion ; for that he himſelf had declared, and | 
given publick Notice in every City, that they 

ſhould all meet in Council at Athens, on the full 
Moon. - And this Fraud the Gentleman did not 


manage like others of bis Fraternity, but in a yu 


Manner peculiar to himſelf : For other Boaſters, 
when they lie, endeavour not to ſpeak too parti- 


| cularly, or plainly, for fear of being diſproved 


afterwards. But when Demoſthenes takes upon 
him to boaſt, firſt he confirms his Lyes with an 


_ Oath, and wiſhes Perdition to himſelf, Fit be 


not every Syllable true. Then again he has the 
Aſſurance to promiſe ſuch Things as he well 
knows will never be, and even calculate to the 
very Time when; and uſing the Names of Per- 
ſons familiarly, whom he has never ſo much as 
ſeen, he ſteals your Confidence, and counterfeits 
thoſe that ſpeak Truth : For which he deſerves 


the greateſt Hatred, ſince, being a Villain, and 
OY naught, he — the very Tokens by 


which 
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(7890 
which the good and true are to be Aiſtinguiſhed, Ctef 


Having ended his Harangue, he gave an Edict 
to the Clerk to read, longer than the Liad, yet Wl his 


1 * emptier than the Harangues he continually makes, 

. and idler than the Life he always leads; full of 

oF Promiſes which were never to be nerforinied: and 

* Armies never to be levied. So having drawn 80 

5 off your Attention a long Way from his intend- of 81 

= ed Theft, and kept you in Suſpence with Hopes, Reſic 
if he then turns ſhort about again, truly, and or- rale. 
it dains, that Embaſſadors ſhould be choſen to go 
$i into Eretria, who ſhould entreat the Eretrians, T 
3 (for it was very neceſſary you ſhould entreat . 
4 them) not to pay their Tribute of five Talents tha 3 

1 any longer to you, but to Calliag. And again, 50 
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that other Embaſſadors ſhould be choſen to go the 1 
to the Oritæ, to requeſt of them, that they would Wl And: 


. . ˙¹ ea ram 
** 


if 

| have their Friends and Enemies in common with the G 

| | the Athenian People. Then it comes out again, a Rep 
f N | plainly, that in every Thing he had a View of popul: 
4 | robbing the Publick : For he adds in the Edict, hoes 
iS and the Embaſſadors ſhall deſire the Oritæ to finding 
1 ghuay their five Talents not to us, but to Calli. to hin 
| That this is Truth, read me the Edict; but once | 
| | leave out the big ſwelling Words, and the Ships would 
2% of War, and the mighty Bragging, and come at him tc 
[8 once to the Money which this wicked and im- ¶ But he 
| . pious Man robbed the Publick of; whom yet or Braſ 
F 0 hon 


1 


= Cteſiphon extols, as one who perſeveres in faying 
& and doing the be/?, even in this very Edict of 
70 his, for the People of Athens. 

5, 

of [The Edie.) 

nd 2 


So while you were amuſed with his fine Tale 
of Ships, and Infantry, and the full Moon, and 
Reſidents, you were, in Fact, defrauded of ten 
Talents, the Tributes of your Allies. 


F. 35. It remains that I tell you, Demoſthenes 
had a Reward of three Talents for the writing 
nts this Edict. One Talent he received from Chal- 
un, cis of Callias; one Talent out of Eretria, from 
8⁰ the Tyrant Clitarchus; and one from Oreus: 
And this was brought to Light by the Nature of 
the Government amongſt the Oritæ, who are 
a Republick, and all their Affairs tranſacted by 
| popular Decrees. Now they having been re- 
duced to great Straits by a War with Philip, and 
finding themſelves in the extremeſt Want, ſend 
to him Gnoſidemus, Son of that Charigenes who 
once lorded it in that Republick, to beg he 


him to erect a brazen Statue for him in Oreus. 
But he anſwered Gnoſidemus, it was not a Trifle 
of Braſs Wares ſatisfy him, but he would raiſe 

| | the 
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the Talent by Callias. The Oritæ thereupon be- 


ing forced to pay, and not having wherewithal, 


pawned to him, for a Talent, their publick Re- 
venues, and paid Demr/thenes Uſury for his Bribe, 
at the Rate of one per Cent. Monthly, till they 
| diſcharged the Principal. And this was done by 
a publick Act of the People. To convince you 
of the Truth of this, take me the Act of the 


Oritæ. 
The Acd.] 


This Edict, O Atbenians, is an eternal Dif- 
grace to the City; no ſmall Proof of Demoſibe- 
ness Practices in the publick Adminiſtration, 
and an evident Conviction of Cte/iphon : For it i 
not poſſible that a Man guilty of fuch ſhameful 
Bribery ſhould be an honeſt Man; which yet 
he has dared to aſſert in his Edict. 


8. 36. Now next in Order follows the Third 
of his Periods, and far the bittereſt Time of 
all; in which Demoſthenes ruined the Affairs of 
Greece, and of this City : Firſt, by Impiety, and 
Diſreſpect ſhewn to the Temple at Deſphos ; and 
then by making an injurious, and by no Means 
equal Alliance with the Thebans, I will begin 
with his Abuſes of the Gods. There is a Place, 


O Athenians, called the Cyrrhean Field, and 4 
Haven 
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Haven belonging to it, now called te Wicked, 
and the Accurſed. This Country was once in- 


habited by the Cirrbæi and Acragallidæ, a moſt 
lawleſs Race of Men, who treated with Irreve- 
rence the Temple, and conſecrated Gifts at De- 
phi, and likewiſe greatly offended the Aſſembly 


of the Amplictyons; your Anceſtors (as it is 


ſaid) more particularly, and then the other Am- 
pby4:ons, provoked at their Infolence, conſulted 
the Oracle of the God, what Puniſhment ſhould 
be inflicted upon theſe Men: And the Prie/teſs 


replied, that they muſt make War àgainſt the 


Cirrhæœi and Acragallide, Night and Day; ut- 
terly lay waſte the whole Country, make all the 


[Inhabitants Slaves, and devote the Spot to Py- 


thian Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Minerva the 


Provident, to lay deſert for ever; and that nei- 


ther they ſhould occupy that Land, nor ſuffer 
any other. Having received this Anſwer, the 
Amphiffyons unanimouſly decreed, and Solon the 
Athenian was the Propoſer, (himſelf a wiſe 
Law-giver, and excellently verſed in Poetry and 


Philoſophy) to lead an Army againſt theſe Out- 


laws, according to the Oracle of the God ; and 
having g cathered together a {ufficient Foes out 
of the Conntries of the Amphictyons, they made 


dlaves of the Men, filled up the Harbour, raſed 


the very Foundations of their City, and devoted 
8 their 
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their bountry as they had been directed by the 
Oracle. And after that they bound themſelves 
under a ſtrong Oath, neither to occupy the de- 
voted Land themſelves, nor ſuffer any other ; 
but defend the God, and the devoted Land, with 
Hand and Foot, and all their Might : Nor were 
they contented with ſwearing this Oath only, 
but they added Vows alſo, and bitter Impreca- 
tions upon themſelves, if they ſhould ever vio- 
late it. For thus it is written in the Curſe : * 
te any private Perſon, City, or People tranſgrejs 
« againſt. tk Vows, let his Life be devoted ti 
Apollo, apd Diana, and Latona, and Minerva 

dent. (And here it further wiſhes, 
<< that neither the Earth may yield them her Fruits; 


ce gp their Wives bear them Children hike their 


« Parents, but Monſters ; nor their Cattle bring 
ee forth Young in their natural Likeneſs ; but that 
e they may always be worſted in Battle, in Suit 
te t Law, and Tryals ; and at laſt periſh miſera- 
« ble Outcaſts, themſelves, their Houſes, and al 
te their Race.) Let them never offer a holy Sa- 
e crifice to Apollo, nor Diana, nor Latona, nor 


Minerva the Provident ; nor let thoſe Deities 


e accept their Offerings.” To put this out of all 
Doubt, read the Oracle of the God : Hear the 
Curſe, and renew the Memory of the Oaths in 
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which your Forefathers joined with the other 


Ampbictyons. 


[The Oracle. 


Fer you this City's Tower ſhall take, and raſe 
The Wave of azure Amphitrite ſhall waſh 


The Precincts of the God, and roar on facred 


Shores, E 
— Te Oath, The Curſe.] 


8 37. Yet in Defiance of this Curſe, theſe 
Oaths, and this Oracle, which remain upon Re- 
cord to this Day, the Locrians of Amphiſſa, or 
rather the principal Men amongſt them, a moſt 
lawleſs Race, occupied the Country, rebuilt and 
repaired that devoted and accurſed Harbour; 
inhabited it, and exacted Cuſtoms of the Ships 
that paſſed by. And in order to be conni ved at, 
they corrupted with Money ſome of the Py/a- 
goræ, one of whom was Demoſthenes : For being 
elected Pylagoras by your Suffrages, he received 
a thouſand Drachms of the Ampbiſſans, not to 
mention them in the Aſſembly of the AmphitZy- 
n; and they bargain'd with him, for the fu- 
ture, to ſend him to Athens twenty Minæ yearly 
out of the Revenues of the devoted and accurſed 
Land, to ſerve the Ampbiſſans at Athens by all 
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(84) 
the Means in his Power upon every Emergency, 
Whence it enſued more certainly than before, 
that if he meddled in the Afﬀairs of any private 


| Perſon, Prince, or Republick, he involved every 


one of them in the. moſt deſperate Evils, the 
Fruits 4 the Curſe to which be Was become. ob- 
noxious. 


§. 38. But mark the Hand of God, and For- 
tune; how wonderfully the Impiety of theſe 
Amphiſſans was controuled. For when Theo 


[ phraſtus was Archon, and Diognetus the Ana- 


phly/tian Preſident in religious Matters, you choſe 
for your Repreſentatives at Pylæ, that Medias the 
Anagyrrbafian, (J wiſh he were now living, for 
many Reaſons) Thraſycles the Leſbian, and third- 


ly, after him, myſelf. It happened, that pre- 


ſently after our Arrival at Delphos, the Preſident 
Diognetus fell ſick of a Fever: Medias too was 
ſcized with the ſame Diſtemper, and the other 
Amphicfyons were ſitting in Council together, 


It was there told us by ſome who were deſirous 


to ſhew their good Will to the City, that the 
Ampbiſſans (being, at that Time, ſubject to the 
Thebans, and ſervilely attached to their Intereſt) 
were about to bring an Accuſation againſt our 
City, requiring that the People of 4rhens ſhould 


be fined * Talents, becauſe we had dedicated 
golden 
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C1 
golden Shields, and hung them up in the new 
Temple before it was conſecrated, and with them 


| this very proper Inſcription, © Taken by the A- 


« thenians from the Medes and Thebans, when 
they fought together againſt the Grecians.“ 
Hereupon the Hieromnemon lent for me, and de- 
fired me to go to the Council, and ſpeak to the 


| Amphiftyons in Behalf of the City, as indeed I 


had already determined of myſelf to do. But as 
I entered ſomewhat haſtily and briſkly into the 


Council, (your other Members having deputed 


me alone in their Stead) and was beginning to 


ipeak ; a bawling Fellow of the Amphiſſans, a 


molt ſcurrilous Fellow, and as it appeared to me, 
a moſt illiterate Fellow, (and perhaps inſtigated 
by ſome evil Demon to vent ſuch a Scandal) 


/tarts up, and began to exclaim. O Men and 


** Greczans, if ye acted wiſely, not ſo much as 
the Name of the Athenian People ſhould be 
named in theſe Days of folemn Devotion, but 
© they ſhould all be baniſhed, as profane, out 
of this Temple.” Then he mentioned the 
League which Crobylus decreed with the Pho- 
claus: And with many other, and bitter In- 
rectives he inveighed againſt the City; railing in 
luch opprobrious Terms, that neither then had I 
Patience to hear them, nor can now, without 
ne utmoſt Indignation, recollect, Upon hear- 


ing 


( 86 ) 


ing this, I was ſo exaſperated, as I never was be- 
fore in all my Life. What elſe I then aid, in 
my Reply, I ſhall paſs over; but it came in my 
Mind, juſt then, to mention the Impiety of the 
Ampbiſſans in regard to the devoted Lands. And 
from the very Place where J ſtood, I pointed 
to it before the Ampbictyons (for the Cyrrhean 
Field lies below the Temple, and full in View.) 
ce See yonder,” ſaid I, O noble Amphictyons, 
te that Country occupied by the Amphiſſans, thoſe 
tt Kilns, and Habitations erected upon it : See 
« with your own Eyes the profane and accurſed 
« Haven repaired and fortified. Your own ſelves 
« know, and need no further Witneſſes, that theſe 
*« Men receive Cuſtoms and Profits from the di- 
e voted Port.” Then I ordered the Oracle of 
the God, the Oath of our Forefathers, and the 
Curſe with which they bound themſelves, to be 
read: And I proteſted, that I, as in Duty bound, 
for the People of Athens, for my own Perſon, 
and Children, and Family, would ſtand up (pur- 
ſuant to the Oath) in Behalt of the God, and 
the holy Land, with Hand and Foot, and every 
Power and Faculty, to acquit my City, before 
the Gods, from the Bond of the Curſe. *© You 
« now muſt adviſe for yourſelves what you think 
ce beſt to be done.” The Proceſſions are now begun 
« for this Feſtival, The Victims ſtand before the 
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« Altars, and you are now going to aſſt of the Gods 
« Bleſſings both public and private. Think then 
« with what Voice, with what Heart, with what 
« Face, with what Confidence you can make your 
« Supplcations, whilſt you ſuffer theſe moſt im- 
« pious, execrable Offenders to go unpuniſhed ? 
« For it is not darkly, but flatly and clearly ex- 
« prefſed in the Curſe, what ſhall be the Puniſh- 
« ment of thoſe who violate the Oath themſelves, or 
ec ſuffer others to violate it. Ut 15 written in the 
« End of the Curſe ; Nor let the Sacrifices (it ſays) 
« of thoſe who do not puniſh Offenders againſt this 
« Oath be holy, and pleaſing to Apollo, nor Diana, 
nor Latona, nor Minerva the Provident, neither 
el their Offerings be accepted.” 


$. 39. When I had uttered theſe Things, and 
many more, I immediately got up from my 
Place, and left the Aſſembly ; whereupon there 
enſued a great Clamour and Tumult of the Am- 
thiFyons : And now the Debate was no longer 
concerning the Shields which we had dedicated, 
but turned already upon the Puniſhment of the 
Amphiſſans. Late in the Day, a Herald came 
forth, and proclaimed : © That all the Delphians, 
* whether bond or free, from the Age of Eighteen, © 
© and upwards, ſhould aſſemble at the Place called 
the Thyteum, by break of Day, and bring with 
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(38) 
be 158 Shovels and Spades. And again the Bude 
Herald proclaimed, © That the Preſ. dents and 
« Pylagorce ſhould meet at the ſame Place, to ail 
te the God and the devoted Land: That if any 
« City were abſent, they ſhould be expelled the Tem. 
te ple, be profane, and lie under the Curſe.” 80 
the next Day we came to the appointed Place at 
_ early Dawn, and made a Deſcent upon the Cyr- 
rhean Field, and demoliſhed the Harbour, and 
burned up the Houſes, and ſo returned. Whik 
we were executing this Work, the Locrians and 
Amphiſſans, who dwell at the Diſtance of faxty 
Stadia from Delphi, came upon us armed all in 
a Body ; and if we had not, with great Difhcul- 
ty and ſpeedy Flight, eſcaped to Delphi, we were 
in Danger of being all deſtroyed. The next 
Day Cottyphus the Chairman of the Aſſembly, 
called a Convocation of the Amphictyons. Now 
it is called a Convocation, when not only the Py- 
lagoræ and Preſidents are convened, but all thoſe 
are ſummoned likewiſe who ſacrifice together, 
and come to conſult the Oracle. Then were 
there many Accuſations brought againſt the An- 
phiſſans, and great Praiſe redounded to your City, 
To conclude this Matter, they make a Decree, 
that the Hieromnemones ſhall meet again at Pylz 
upon a ſtated Time, before the Return of the 
' uſual Seaſon of Aſſembling, and * with them 
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(89 ) 
FE Decree, wherein it is reſolved, that the Am- 
Pbiſſans ſhall be puniſhed for their Offences a- 
gainſt the God, the ſacred Land, and the Am- 
That I ſpeak the Truth, the Clerk 
ſhall read you the Decree. 


N be Decree.) 


E 40. When therefore this Reſolution was 
delivered by us to the Senate, and given in the 
popular Aſſembly to the People, the People 


highly approved of what had been done, and all 


the City were determined to eſpouſe the Cauſe of 
the God. Demoſthenes, for the Fee put into his 
Hands by the Ampbiſſans, gainſayed it: And I 


openly, before you all, convicted him of Cor- 


ruption. So when he found he could not im- 
poſe upon the City openly, he goes into the Se- 
nate, and having brought over to his Opinion 
ſome of the leaſt verſed in theſe Matters, he 


brings out an Act of the Senate into the popular 


Aſſembly for Confirmation, taking Advantage of 
the Inexperience of the Writer of it. And this 
again he managed to get confirmed and paſſed 


into an Edict of the People, after the People 


was diſmiſſed, and I was gone; (for had I been 
there, I would never have ſuffered it) and the 
greateſt Part of the Aſſembly were gone home. 

e N „ 5 


(90 ) 

The Sum and Import of it was this. The 
e Hieromnemon of Athens, and whatever Pyla- 
« goræ ſhall be appointed for the future, ſhall go, 
cc whether to Pyle or Delphi, at the Times ap- 


« pointed by our Anceſtors.” Very ſpeciouſly was 


this worded, but was, in Fact, a moſt ſhameful 
Edict; for it forbad us to meet at the Aſſembly 
at Pylæ, which muſt neceſſarily be held before 
the uſual Time. And again, in the ſame Edict, 
he adds a much plainer and bitterer Clauſe, * The 
« Hieromnemon, it ſays, and Pylagore of Athens, 
ce ſhall not, for the future, have any Communica- 
« tion with the other Members of that Aſſembly, 
ce either in Word, or Deed, or Reſolution, or any 
&« Thing elſe whatever.” And what does this 
not having any Communication mean? Shall 1 
ſpeak the Truth, or ſooth your Ears with ſmooth 
| Words? I will ſpeak the Truth; for it has al- 
ways been theſe ſmooth Things that have brought 
all theſe Troubles upon the City.—By this Edict 
then, to be plain, he ſuffered you not to pay any 
Regard to the Oaths which your Forefathers 
ſware, nor the Curſe, nor the Oracle of the God. 


Fi. 41. So then we, O Athenians, ſtayed away 
upon Account of this Edict; but the other Am- 
pbictyons aſſembled at Pylæ, excepting one City; 
O may IIls 
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like theirs never befal any other of the Grecian 


States) and when they were met, determined to 
ſend an Army againſt the Ampbiſſans. And they 


choſe Cottyphus the Pharſalian their General, who 


at that Time was their Chairman Philip was 
not then at Home in Macedonia; no, nor ſo 
much as at all in Greece, but at ſo far a Diſtance 
as among the Scythians ; though Demoſthenes 
will boldly affirm, by and by, that I brought 
him upon the Grecians.) This Army having 
got the better in the firſt Campaign, they treat- 
ed the Ampbiſſans with the greateſt Lenity ; and 
for this exceeding great Miſdemeanor, only laid 
on them a pecuniary Mulct, which they appoint- 


ed them to pay, at a ſet Time, to the Temple of 


the God. They removed likewiſe the devoted 
Perſons, and the Authors of the Crimes com- 
mitted, reſtoring thoſe who had fled for the Sake 
of Religion. But when afterwards they neglect- 
ed to pay their Fine to the God, and brought 
back again the Offenders, and drove out again 
thoſe pious Perſons whom the Ampbictyons had 
reſtored ; a ſecond Army was at laſt ſent againſt 
the Amphiſ/ans : Philip returning not till a long 
Time after from his Expedition againſt the Scy- 
thians; and the Gods holding out to us, as I 


may Os the Direction and Command of this 
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(92) 
holy War, Demofthenes's ſhameful Gains alone 
were in the Way, 


F. 42. But did not the Gods forewarn us? Did 
they not ſound the Alarm to us, and ſpeak to us 
in Voices, only not articulate and human? Ne- 
ver ſurely did I ſee any City more vigilantly 
guarded by the Gods, and yet ſo fatally ruined 


by certain wicked Orators. Was not that Pro- 
digy which happened at the Time of the Myſte- 
ries, a ſufficient Warning to us to beware, I 
mean, the Death of the Prieſts ? Did not Am- 
niades thereupon forewarn us to uſe Precaution, 
and ſend to Delphi to enquire of the God what 
to do ? And Demoſthenes contradicted it, pretend- 
ing the Pythia was in Fee with Philip, like an 
unmannerly Fellow as he is, over officious, and 
puffed up with the Power you have put into his 
Hands, And to compleat all, though the Victims 
were not perfect, nor fair, did not he ſend out 
the Army to evident Danger ? Yet, not long be- 
fore that, he had the Aſſurance to ſay, truly, that 
the Reaſon why Philip did not march into our 
Country, was becauſe his Victims were not fa- 
vourable. What Puniſhment then do you not 
merit, Peſt of Greece, who, though even a Con- 
queror, would not enter into the Country of the 
conquered, becauſe the Victims were not fair; 
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had nevertheleſs the raſh Preſumption to ſend 
out our Warriours before the Victims were fair, 
and that at a Conjuncture when no one could 
tell what the Conſequence would prove ? Should 
you, I fay, obtain a Crown for the Misfortunes 
of the City, or rather be exterminated out of its 
Borders ? 


F. 43. And, indeed, what is there ſo incredi- 
4 ble, ſo utterly unexpected, as the Things which 


have happened in our Time: For we have not 


„known the uſual Viciſſitudes of human Life; 
„ bot were born to ſee Things which ſhall ſurpaſs 
at the Belief of ſucceeding Generations. Does not 
l- the Perſian Monarch, who dug through Mount 
mn Athos, joined the Helleſpont, demanded of the 
Grecians Earth and Water, and proudly, in his 


the riſing to the ſetting of the Sun: Does not 
this Monarch, I ſay, now contend, not for Do- 


own Perſon? And do we not ſee thoſe very 
Men now inveſted with this Glory, and honour- 
ed with the Title of Commander of the Grecians 


Delphi? Have we not ſeen Thebes, a neighbour- 
ing City, in one Day extirpated out of Greece? 
And if their Misfortunes are but juſt, becauſe 

I | ©  mhey 


Epiſtles, ſtiled himſelf Lord of all Nations, from 


minion over others, but for the Safety of his 


againſt the Perſians who freed the Temple at 
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they did not conſult the common Intereſt, * 


muſt we not confeſs, that their Infatuation and 


| Madneſs was ſo extraordinary, that it ſeemed not 


ſuch Error as is incident to Men, but the imme. 
diate Impulſe of the angry Gods? The Lacede. 
monians too, an unhappy People, for having been 
only, at firſt, a little concerned in that Action of 
plundering the Temple ; though they were for- 


merly dignified with the Command of the Gre 


cians, are now about to make a ſhameful Diſplay 
of their reduced Condition, and ſend Hoſtage, 
for what elſe are their Embaſſadors now going to 
Alexander, to ſubmit themſelves and their -Coun- 
try to his Mercy, and truſt to the Deciſions and 
Moderation of an incenſed Conqueror. And is 
not our City itſelf, Athens, which has always 
been the common Refuge of the Grecians, to 
which formerly have reſorted Embaſſadors from 
every State in Greece, one after another, all cer- 
tain to find Safety and Protection from us, now 
no longer contending for Superiority over the 
Grecians, but even for her native Soil? And all 
this is come upon us ſince the Time that De- 
znoſthenes has acceded to the Adminiſtration of 


the Republick. Well indeed did the Poet Hef | 


{ing of ſuch Men: For in ſome Place where he 
is inſtructing the People, and counſelling them 


not to follow and admire wicked Demagogues, 
— he 
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he fays, that But I will recite his very 
Words; for this was, I ſuppoſe, the Intent of 
our learning remarkable Paſſages in the Poets 
when we were Children, that we might apply 
them when Men. 


of « Oft-times the guilty Wiles of one bad Man, 
On his whole City brings the Blaſt of Jove : 


„On theſe from Heav'n his mighty © engeance | 
« falls, 


In Famine, Peſtilence, 8 Ruin. 


He, or their Armies wide deſtroys, or lays Ki 
VHeir Walls in Duft, or breaks their Fleets Nil 
with Storms, 1 

* And gets bim Honour by their Puniſoment.” us i 
If you only diveſt this Paſſage of the BF. i l 
and confider merely the Senſe, I think it muſt i 
appear to you, not Poetry of Hefiod's, but a "Ni 
Prophecy of Demoſthenes's Adminiſtration : For 1 
Fleets, Armies, and Cities have been utterly ex- | | 
lirpated by his Management. 3 
9. 44. But I don't think, either Phrynondas, ö [| 
or Eurybatus, or any other Villain of former - My [| 
Times, was ever ſuch a vile Bewitcher, or uſed i 160 
ſuch infernal Arts as this Man; who (O all ye 3 
Fowers of Heaven and Farth that delight in [i N lj 
| Truth) "| | 

| 208 
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Truth) has the Front to aſſert, (and look you 


in the Face at the ſame Time) that truly the 


Thebans made a Confederacy with you; not for 


its Seaſonableneſs ; not upon Account of the 
| Fears they were under ; not out of ReſpeC to 


you, but prevailed upon by his Harangues : And 


yet many had been, before him, Embaſſador 


at Thebes, who had much cloſer Connexions of 
Friendſhip with them. As firſt, the Gener 


 Thraſybulus the Collytenſian, a Man in whom the 


Thebans had placed more Confidence than any 
other beſide. Again, Tbraſo the Archian con- 
need with the Thebans in an ancient Hoſpitz 


lity. Leodamas too, the Acarnanian, as able: 
Speaker as Demoſthenes, and in my Opinion the 


more harmonious Orator. And Archidemus the 
Pelecian, both a powerful Speaker, and one who 
had often endangered himſelf, in his Admini- 
Then that fi- 
vourite Orator of the People, Ariſtophon the 4: 
zenian, who for a long Time lay under the Im- 
putation of favouring the Boætians. Laſtly, the 


Orator Pyrander the Anaphlyſtian ſtill living 


But ſtill no Body could ever perſuade them to 
enter into an Alliance with us. 


this I could tell, but it is not neceſſary upon Ac 
count of their preſent Misfortunes : But I fup- 


poſe after Philip had taken Nicæa from * 
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and given it to the 7, heſſalians ; and was now 
bringing the War through Phocis into Thebes it- 
ſelf, which he had before warded off from Bæo- 
tia; and laſtly, took and fortified Elatea with 
Ramparts and a Ditch : Then, at laſt, when the 
Danger touched themſelves, they called in the 


Athenians ; and you had ſent out your Army, 


and they had entered Thebes, both Horſe and 


Foot, in complete Armour, before ever Demoſ- 


thenes wrote one ſingle Syllable about the Con- 


| federacy : So what introduced you into Thebes 
was the Conjuncture of their Affairs, their Fear, 
and the Need of your Aſſiſtance; but not De- 


moſthenes. 


F. 45. Since in theſe very Tranſactions he 


injured you in three the moſt important Points. 
Firſt, that whereas Philip, though in Pretence 
he made War againſt you, did in Fact chiefly 
level his Reſentment againſt the Thebans, as his 
Proceedings have ſufficiently manifeſted, (and 
what better Proof can be given?) Demoſthenes 
concealed this moſt important Affair from you. 
But inſinuating, that the Confederacy which he 
was about to conclude was agreed to, not out 
of Neceſſity, but by Means of his Negotiation, 
he firſt prevailed upon the People not to debate 
any longer upon what Terms to make the Con- 
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federacy, but to be glad that it could be made 


at all, This Point gained, he gave up all Bæo- 
tia to the Thebans by an Article in the Trea- 


ty, importing, that if any City revolt from the 
Thebans, the Athenians ſhall aſſiſt the Baotrans 


only that are in Thebes ; thus ſtealing and con- 
veying away Things by ſpecious Names, ac- 
cording to his conſtant Cuſtom : As if the Bo 
tians, when they came to be Sufferers in Fad, 
would fit down contented, and acquieſce in the 
nice Diſtinction contained in Demoſthenes's Words, 
and not rather bear the higheſt Reſentment 
againſt the Authors of their Sufferings. Again, 
ſecondly, he laid two Thirds of the Expences of 
the War upon you, who were fartheſt from the 
Danger, and only one Third upon the Thebans; 


receiving Money for procuring them all theſe 


Immunities. The Command likewiſe by Sea 
he appointed in common, but the Expence all 
your own : But the Command by Land (not to 
ſtand canvaſſing Trifles) he totally transferred to 


the Thebans; inſomuch that in the War which 


enſued, your General Stratocles had not Autho- 
rity to call a Council for the Preſervation of the 
Army. And theſe Accuſations are not brought 
againſt him by me alone, whilſt others are ſilent; 
but I fay it, and all blame it. You too are con- 
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(99) 
ſcious of the Truth of it, yet are not angry ; 
for it is now the Caſe with you in reſpect to 


' Demoſthenes, that you have been ſo long uſed 


to hear of his unjuſt Proceedings, that they no 
longer excite your Wonder : But it is highly ne- 
ceflary not to continue in this State of Indolence, 
to rouſe yourſelves, to be warmed with Indig- 
nation, and to puniſh, if you wiſh the future 
Proſperity of the City. 


F. 46. But the ſecond, and much greater In- 


jury he did you, was, that he ſtole away the Au- 
thority of the Senate and People, and entirely 
tranferred them to the Cadm#a at Thebes, by 


communicating and concerting all Meaſures with 
them. And he farther aſſumed to himſelf ſuch 
a tyrannical Authority, as even to aſcend the 
Roſtra, and declare that he would undertake an 


Embaſſy wherever he thought proper, whether 


you ſent him or not. And if any of the Gene- 
rals ſhould oppoſe it, he would, he ſaid, make 


the Chiefs of them ſubmit, and teach them not 


to contradict him, and threatened that the Roſra 
ſhould ſtand the Trial againſt the Council of War 
before the People : For he maintained, that he 
himſelf had done you greater Services from the 


Reſtra than the Generals from the Prætorium. 


Then he did not fill up the mercenary Troops, 
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but leaving the Ranks ſhort of their Comple- 


ment, he made an Advantage of it, and ſtole 


their Pay: And alſo let out ten thouſand of 


them for Hire to the Amphiſſans ; and though l 


made many Remonſtrances, and inveighed againſt 


it with all my Might in the People's Aſſemblies, 


he ſtole away the foreign Troops, and expoſed 


the City, without Defence, to imminent Danger. 
For what do you think, in thoſe Days, Philip 
wiſhed ? What elſe, but to fight ſeparately with 
the City's Forces, and ſeparately with the fo- 
reign Auxiliaries at Amphiſſa, and afterwards fall 
upon the Grecians when diſheartened by ſuch a 
terrible Blow. And Demoſthenes, the Author of 
all theſe great Evils, is not content to eſcape 


with Impunity, but is highly offended if he is 
not preſented with a golden Crown ; nor does 


he think himſelf honoured enough to have it 
proclaimed before you, but it muſt be proclaim- 
ed before all the Grecians, or he is greatly diſ- 
guſted. Thus, as it uſually happens, a wicked 


Man raiſed to great Power W Calamity op» 


on the Publick. 


g. But the third Wrong, and far more fatal 
than any before mentioned, is next to be related. 
For Philip did not deſpiſe the Grec:ans, nor was 
he ignorant, (ſor he did not want deen, 
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ing) that F he came fo 2 Battle he muſt riſque 


all his Fortunes upon the Iflue of one ſhort Day, 


and therefore was deſirous to make Peace, and 


would have ſent an Embaſſy upon that Account. 


The Theban Princes too dreaded the approaching 


Danger ; (and well they might, as having been 
taught, not by the Lectures of a deſerting, run 
away Orator, but by the ſad and ever-memora- 
ble Miſeries of the Phocian War, which laſted 
ten Years :) Affairs being in this Situation, De- 
1:5henes perceived it, and ſuſpected that the 
E2:tian Leaders would make a ſeparate Peace, 
and take Philip's Gold without his coming in 
for a Share. Hereupon he (thinking it Death 
to be excluded from any one Opportunity of un- 
juſt Gain) bolts forth into the Council, though 
no Soul had ſaid a Word about making, or not 
making Peace with Philip, but he thought this 
Declaration would be a Hint to the Bowtran 
Princes to give him a Share of the Bribe) and 
ware by the Minerva, (which it might ſeem 
Phid:as carved only for Demoſthenes to play the 
knave, and be forſworn by © That if any one 
* laid it awas expedient to make Peace with Philip, 
* he would immediately drag him to Priſon by the 
Hair of his Head; copying in this the Beha- 
viour of that Cleophon, who, in the War with the 
Lacedemoni ans, as it is ſaid, overturned the City: 

But 


( 102 ) 

But as the Theban Princes did not give any Heed 
to him, but ſent you back your Soldiers, which 
had been drawn out, that you might conſult 
about making Peace ; thereupon he was quite 
raving mad, and aſcending the Roſtra, called the 
Beotian Princes Betrayers of the common Cauſe, 
and ſaid he would write an Edict, (he who ne- 
ver dared to look an Enemy in the Face) that 
you ſhould ſend Embaſſadors to Thebes, to de- 

mand of the Thebans a Paſlage, againſt Phily, 
through their Country. So the Theban Princes, 
through Exceſs of Shame and Fear, left they 
ſhould indeed be thought Betrayers of the Gre- 
cians, turned their Thoughts from a Peace, and 
ruſhed forward to a Battle. Wo 


8. 48. And here it is juſt, that I ſhould com- 
memorate thoſe brave Men, whom this impious 
Wretch ſent out to evident Slaughter, with ill 
boding Omens, and before the Victims were 
fair; and yet dared (with thoſe fugitive Feet, 
which had deſerted their Poſt in the Battle) pro- 
fanely to ſtand upon the Tomb of the Slain, and 
hold forth in Praiſe of their Valour. O Thou, 
to great and noble Deeds of all Men moſt im- 
potent, but in preſumptuous Words of all moſt 
daring ! wilt thou take upon thee now, before 


this Aſſembly, to look up in their Faces, and 
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( 103 ) 
aver that thou meriteſt a Crown for the Loſſes 
and Misfortunes of the City ?—Or ſhould he be 


| © ſhameleſs as to ſay it; will you ſuffer it, O 
Athenians, and ſhall your Remembrance too die 
together with the Slain? Only imagine your- 
ſelves, for a little while, not in a Court of Juſ- 
tice, but in*the Theatre; and think you ſee the 
Herald ſtanding forth, and ready to make Pro- 
clamation according to the Tenour of the Edict 
in his Favour : Then think whether the Rela- 


10us 


tions and Families of the Slain will ſhed more 
| Tears at the tragick Sufferings of the Heroes, 


afterwards to be introduced, or at the City's In- 
gratitude ? For what Grecian, nurtured to any 
Senſe of Liberty, will not grieve when he re- 
members (were it no more than this) that in 


| former Times, upon a Day like this, when the 
new Tragedies were to be acted ; (but then the 
City was better managed, and under better Go- 


vernors :) an Herald came forth, and preſenting 


ere 

on the Orphans in a Row, whoſe Fathers had fal- 
pt len in Battle, young Men equipped in compleat 
and Armour, made this noble Proclamation, than 


hou, 


which there can be no greater Incentive to Va- 
lour. © The Publick has educated theſe Youths, 


not Ml . valiant Fathers were flain in Far, till 

efore % that they are come of Age: And now hav- 
F cc 
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« ing equipped them with this compleat Suit o 


* Armour, ſends them forth with Wiſhes of Priſ. 
ce perity to aft for themſelves, and calls them 1 
e rhe firſt Poſts of the Common-wealth.” Such 
were the Proclamations in thoſe Days: But noy 
no more, Now preſenting to you the Author of 
their Orphan State. —W hat ſhall he fay ?—What 
ſhall he cry? For ſhould he faithfully ſtick 
to the Tenour of Creſiphon's Edict, the ſhameful 
Truth will break Silence, and in Contradiction 
to the Herald's Voice, ſeem to proclaim “ Thi, 
« this is the Man (if a Man he be) whom tht 
People of Athens crown for his Virtues, yet « 
« Villain renowned; and for his Valour, yet . 
ee pitiful Coward, and Deſerter of his Poſt.” Do 
not, (by mighty Jove, and all the Powers di 
vine, I conjure you, O Athenians ;) do not erect 


a Trophy over your own ſelves in Bacchuss 


Theatre; nor convict the Athenian People dl 
Madneſs in Preſence of all the States of Greece; 
nor awake a Remembrance of their deplorable 
and irretrievable Evils in the unfortunate Thehan;, 
who, through him, are expelled their native 
Country, and have been received into your City; 
whoſe Temples, whoſe Children, whoſe Sepul- 
chres have been deſtroyed by the wicked Avarice 
of Demoſthenes, and the King's Gold, 
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& 49. And though ye were not perſonally 
preſent at their Cataſtrophe, yet let your Imagi- 
nation preſent you with a Sketch of their Mis- 
fortunes : Think you behold their City taken ; 
their Walls in Ruins ; their Houſes in Flames ; 
their Wives and Children leading into Captivity ; 

reverend Seniors, and ancient Matrons, at the 
End of their Days, late unlearning Liberty ; 
weeping, entreating you, levelling their Reſent- 
ment not ſo much at the Inflicters, as the Au- 
thors of their Sufferings; and infiſting that you 
do not, by any Means, crown the very Peſt of 
all Greece, but beware of the unlucky Daemon 
and adverſe Fortune which attend every Thing 
he has any Hand in: For never did any City 
| or private Perſon prove ſucceſsful, that took De- 
mo/ibenes for their Counſellor. And would it not 
| be a Shame then, O Atbenians, that you who 
have made a Law concerning Ferries which 


croſs the Water to Salamis, „ That if any of 


« them, though not wilfully, overturn a Boat in 


*« the Paſſage, it ſhall not be lowful fer him to ply 


* as a Ferry-man any more, that ſo the Lives of 
the Grecians may not be raſhly hagarded; yet 
| ſuffer a Man, who has overturned all Crates. 


and your own City, to have the Direction of the 
Publick again ? 


6. 
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Sacrifices upon that Event. 


(2106) 


8. 50. Being now to ſpeak of the fourth Time, 
and the preſent State of Affairs, let me firſt re- 
mind you, that Demoſthenes not only deſerted his 
Poſt in the Army, but taking one of your Gal- 
lies from the City, in order to get further out of 
the Way of Danger, he went round, and collect. 
ed Money from the Grecians ; and when after- 
wards our unexpected Deliverance brought him 
back to the City, the Man could not, for ſome 
time, recover from his Fright, but trembling, 
and half dead, crept up the Ro/tra, and there 
inſiſted that you ſhould conſtitute him, by your 
concurrent Votes, Guardian of the Peace : But 
at firſt you would not ſo much as ſuffer your E- 
dicts to be ſigned with Demo/thenes's Name, but 
allotted that Province to Nauſicles; yet now, 
truly, he lays Claim to a Crown as his Due. 


But afterwards, when, upon the Death of Philip, 


Alexander ſucceeded to his Kingdom, he return- 
ed again to his monſtrous Aſſertions, inſtituted 
Sacrifices to the Manes of Pauſanias his Mur- 
derer ; and brought the Senate into the Blame 
and Indecency of making publick Rejoicings and 
He gave Alexander 
the Nick-name of the Drivelen; and had the 
Aſſurance to fay, that he would not ſtir a Foot 


out of Macedonia, but would be well contented 
ED to 
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Cie) 
to walk up and down Pella, and ſleep in a whole 
skin: And this, he ſaid, he did not ſpeak by 


f Gueſs, but well knowing that Valour is the Pur- 

f chaſe of Blood; ſo he, a Fellow without a Drop 

5 of Blood in him, formed his Judgment of Alex- 
ander, not from Alexander's natural Diſpoſition, 
n but from his own Cowardice : And, at laſt, when 

J the Theſ/alians were come to a Reſolution to 

a make War againſt our City ; when the young 

| 


King was firſt exaſperated, (not without juſt 
Reaſon) and had inveſted Thebes with an Army, 
Demoſthenes being elected Embaſſador by you, 
to appeaſe him, got as far as the Middle of Mount 
(ithæron, and then took to his Heels, and came | 
running back again to Athens, thus ſhewing him- 1 
felf unſerviceable both in Peace and War, But ' 
what is moſt ſhocking of all, you neither gave 

him up to Juſtice yourſelves, nor would ſuffer 
him to be judged by the general Council of the 

Grecian States; and yet he has betrayed you 
again at this very Inſtant, if there be any Truth 
in what is reported. 
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d. 51. For as the Paralians report, and thoſe 
that have been Embaſſadors at the Court of 
Alexander (and the Report is very credible:) 
There is one Ariſtion, a Platæan, Son of the 
Apothecary Ariſtobulus, if any of you know him; ” 
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( 108 ) 
this Youth formerly being remarkably handſome, 
lived a conſiderable time in Demo/thenes's Houſe, 
What he did, or ſuffered there, as it is a Matter 
of Doubt, ſo neither would it be decent for me 
to ſay : But he, as I hear, though both himſelf 
and his former Manner of Life were unknown, 
inſinuated himſelf into Alexander's Acquaintance, 
and was frequently with him. By him Deng 
:henes ſent Letters to Alexander; and ſo by ex- 


ceſſive abject Flattery procured a Reconciliation, 
and rid himſelf of his Fears: And now you may 


obſerve how conſiſtent this Fact is with that 
Hatred which he feigns againſt Alexander, 


8. 52. For if ſuch were his real Sentiments, 
and he were indeed, as he ſays, an Enemy to 
Alexander, he had three of the faireſt Opportu- 


nities offered him, none of which he made ule 


of, as it evidently appears. One, and the fil 
was, when Alexander having not been long n 
the chief Command, and leaving his own Afﬀas 
in Macedonia unſettled, paſſed over into Aſa; 
and the Perſan King was then at the higheſt 
Pitch of his Power, abounded with Ships, Mo- 
ney, and Men. Then he would gladly have 
admitted you into the common Confederacy, 
upon Account of the Dangers which aſſaulted 
him on every Side : Yet did you fay one Word 
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(199) 
at that Time, Demoſthenes, or write one Edict? 


| Would you have me ſuppoſe for you, that you 


were afraid, and gave Way to your natural Ti- 
midity ? I do.— But ſtill the favourable Con- 


junctures of the Publick are not to be loſt for an 


Orator's Puſillanimity. Nay, when Darius was 


come down with all his Powers, and Alexander 


was ſhut up in Cilicia, deſtitute of every Thing, : 
(as you ſaid at that Time) and would certainly 


| ({o you ſaid) be trampled under Foot by the 


Perſian Horſe ; when the City could not con- 
tain your Pertneſs, and you went all about with 
Packets of Letters dangling at your Fingers, 
and pointed at my Face, as one aghaſt, and in 


| utter Deſpair ; ſneered, and ſaid, © I had gilded 


Horns already, and ' ſhould be crowned with Gar- 
« lands too, if Alexander's Affairs met with a 


| « NA ot not even then did you do any Thing, 


but lingered ſtill for a fairer Opportunity. But 
all theſe Things I have touched but very ſlight- 
ly, and haſten to ſpeak of the preſent Affairs. 
The Lacedemonians and foreign Troops won a 
Battle, and diſperſed Corrhagus's Men ; the E- 


 keans had fallen off from them, ad all the 


Acheans, except the Pellenians ; and all Arca- 
dia, except Megalopolis ; (that too was beſieged, 
and it was every Day expected to be taken) while 
Alexander was rambling beyond the very fartheſt 
North, 
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(110) 


North, and almoſt the very Bounds of the ha. 


bitable Globe: Antipater had been a long time 


7 gathering an Army, and what the Event would 


be, was not known. Then acquaint us, pray 
Demoſthenes, at that time, what it was you did, 
or what it was you ſaid. If you pleaſe, I wil 
reſign the Pulpit to you, till you have told us.— 
But I ſee you are filent, and you heſitate, fo 1 
excuſe you; and what you then ſaid, I will tel 


you now myſelf. 


§. 53. Do not you yourſelves, O Judges, re- 


member the hideous incredible Speeches, which 


(though they would have provoked a Stone) you 
had Patience to hear. When he ſtood out, and 
ſaid, — . There are ſome Men that prune the City 
«© to the Quick. — Some Men crop off the Tendril 
© of the People. — The Nerves of Bufinefs are cut 
ce aſunder.— We are packed and matted up in a 
«© narrow Compaſs ; ſome ner in a manner, 
« run Needles through us.” Are theſe, thou 
Fox, the Words of a Man, or Bellowings of 
Monſter? And again, when wheeling yourſelt 
all round in the Pulpit, you cried out, as in Op- 
poſition to Alexander, T confeſs, J flirred uf 
e the Lacedemonians to take Arms : I confeſs, 1 
« ſpirited up the Theſſalians and Perrhæbi to re- 
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here was any Diſturbance? Wherever there is 
:ny Pelf to be fingered, there you will ſtick cloſe, 
but not perform any manly Action. If any 
Good happens unſought for, you will claim the 
Merit of it, and aſcribe it to yourſelf ; but if any 
Danger ſhould approach, you run away: Yet 
when we have recovered the Fright, and Affairs 
| look hopefully again, you demand Rewards, and 
to be crowned with golden Crowns, 


f. 54. Perhaps ſo ; but then he is a Friend 


you regard the Plauſibleneſs of his Speeches, 
you will be deceived as heretofore: But if you 
examine the Nature of the Man, and plain Truth, 
the Cheat will not paſs upon you. In this man- 
ner make your Eſtimate of him.— I'll reckon up 


* to you what Qualities a good Man, and a true 
mm Friend of the People ſhould be poſſeſſed of; and 


again, on the other Hand, deſcribe to you what 

Sort of Perſon is a dangerous Man, and a Fa- 

| vourer of Ariftocracy : Then viewing both in an 

| uf polite Light, you may form your Judgment 

*s of him, not whether of the two he ſpeaks like, 
: but whether of the two he acts like. 


lage x | 9.55.7 


tO cevolt ? Had you ever the Courage to enter, | 
nos into a City, but ſo much as a Houſe where 


to the Republican Government ; yes, indeed, if 
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8 55. Now, I believe you will in gener 
own, that theſe Things are all requiſite in a tru: 
Republican. Firſt, That he be Free-born, both 
by Father and Mother ; that he may not, upon 
account of his mean Parentage, be an Enemy 
to the Laws which protect the popular Powe, 
Secondly, He ſhould derive from his Anceſtor 
ſome Merit towards the People; but it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that he inherit no Enmity againſt 
them, leſt, in order to revenge the Misfortuns 
of his Anceſtors, he ſhould attempt any Thing 
to the Detriment of the City. Thirdly, He 
ſhould be by Nature temperate, and frugal in hi 
Oeconomy, that he may not take Bribes, againſ 
the Intereſt of the People, to ſupport his Extra 
vagance and Luxury. Fourthly, He ſhould have 
a ſound Judgment, and powerful Eloquence: 
For happy it is when there is both Underſtand- 
ing, to guide him in the Choice of the belt 
Things, and Learning, with Art in ſpeaking, to 
perſuade the Hearers. But if both cannot be 
found together, a found Judgment is always to 
be preferred before fine ſpeaking. Fifthly, He 
ſhould have a manly Spirit, that he may not, in 
Time of Dangers and Wars, deſert the People 


Now, in brief, a Favourer of Ariſtocracy mult 
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be the direct contrary of all this; ſo there is no 


Need to repeat all the ſame Things again. 


F. 56. Now then let us conſider which of all 
theſe Requiſites is to be found in Demoſthenes, 
and let us be every where ſtrictly juſt in our 
Examination. His Father was Demofthenes the 
Pæanicean, a Man (to confeſs the Truth) of a 
free and noble Extraction: But how he was de- 
ſcended by his Mother and Grandfather on his 
Mother's Side, I ſhall acquaint you. There was 
one Gylon of Ceramus, who having betrayed 
Nymphaum, a City in Pontus, to the Enemy, 
(that Place then belonging to our Republick) 
fled from the City into Baniſhment, becauſe 
(knowing himſelf guilty of a capital Offence) 
he did not dare to ſtay, and take his Trial. He 


| retires into the Boſphorus, and there he receives, 


as a Reward from the Tyrants of that Place, 


certain Lands called the Gardens, and marries a 


rich Wife, and one that brought him a great 
al of Money indeed, but a Scythian by Na- 
tion. By this Woman h& had two Daughters, 
which he ſent hither with large Portions ; one 
of them he ſettled in ſome Family or other; (not 
to create myſelf Enemies by naming Names) the 
other Demoſthenes the Peaniean married in Con- 
tempt of the Laws of this City: Of her was 
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born this ſubtle, curious Sycophant of yours 
Demeſthenes. It appears therefore, that by his 
Grandfather on the Mother's Side he muſt be an 
Enemy to the City : (for his Anceſtors you con- 
demned to Death) by his Mother a Scythian, a 
Barbarian, in Tongue only a Grecian ; whence 
alſo his Villainies outdo the uſual Produce of our 
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J 57. In his Oeconomy next how does he Jr 
behave ?—From Captain of a Gally, he ſudden- q 2 
ly ſtarted up a Barriſter, after he had ridiculouſly Wl - 5 
ſquandered away his Patrimony : But being ſuſ- 5 | 
pected of Diſhoneſty in this Employment, and "HP 
of betraying his Client's Cauſe to the adverle 40 "0 
Party, he preſently took upon him to mount the 1 
Roſtra. He then received a great deal of the apa 


City's Money, and faved but very little of it; 
and now his Extravagance and Luxury 1s ſup- a 
plied by the King's Geld: But nothing of al N gef, 
this is ſufficient ; for no Wealth can enrich z whey 
vitious Prodigal. In ſhort, he has his whole | 3 
Subſiſtence not out of his own Revenues, but 7 > 
your Dangers. Then as to the Qualifications of pr 
more ft 
judgment and Eloquence, how is he endowed? gi 11 
Why, he ſpeaks eminently, but lives ſcandal- H hig £ 


ouſly; for he ſo N his Body to Vice and 1 


Luſt, that I w outd not ſpeak what he does: For oy L 
I have 


( 115 ) 


| have already learned to know, that ſome have 


incurred a general Odium, by publiſhing too 


plainly their Neighbour's Shame. Then what 
does he, after all, profit the City, whoſe Speeches 
indeed are fine, but Actions foul? 


8. 58. As to his Courage, I have but little 
left me to ſay: Indeed if he denied that he were 
a Coward, or you yourſelves did not know him 
to be ſo, the Proof might detain me ; but fince 


he himſelf publickly confeſſes it in your Aſſem- 


blies, and you yourſelves can witneſs it, it re- 


| mains only that I put you in mind of the Laws 


provided in theſe Caſes : : For it was the Deter- 


| mination of our old Lawgiver Solon, that the ſame 


Penalties ſhould be inflicted upon him, who re- 
taſes to ſerve his Country in War, as upon a De- 
ſerter of his Poſt, and a Coward by Nature, 
And though ſome of you may be ſurpriſed that 
the Defects of Nature ſhould be liable to an 
Action, yet ſo it is: For what Reaſon then? 
Why, for this, that Men may fear the legal Pe- 
nalties more than the Enemy, and therefore fight 
more ſtrenuouſly for their Country. Now, the 


lad Law-giver excludes as well the fearful, and 


him that refuſes to ſerve in War, as him that 
deſerts his Rank in Battle, from the Privilege of 
holy Luſtration, and from the Aſſembly of the 


Q 2 People; 
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Cas) 
People ; and ſuffers him not to be crowned, nor 
to be admitted to the Sacrifices offered in the 
Name of the Republick. Yet you, Cre/iphon, 
command us to preſent a Crown to a Man whom 
the Laws have degraded from the Privilege of 
wearing one ; and by your Edict call an unwor- 
thy Perſon at the moſt publick Seaſon, the Time 
of acting the new Tragedies, into the Orcheſtre, 
into the Temple of Bacchus, to receive there pub- 


lick Honours ; a Wretch who has betrayed all the 


Temples of the Gods by his Cowardice. But 


not to digreſs too far from the Point in Hand: 


Be ſure you remember this when he pleads in 


his Defence his Affection for the People; have 


no Regard to his Words, but to his Actions 


Conſider not what he ſays he is, but what in 


Fact he is. 


&. 50. But fince I have mentioned Crowns and 
Rewards, while it is in my Mind, I muſt fore- 
tell yon, O Men of Athens, that unleſs you put 
an End to this Profuſion of Rewards and Crowns 
beſtowed at Random, the Event will be, that 
neither thoſe who are ſo honoured will ſet much 
Value upon your Favours, nor will the Affairs of 


the City be ever better adminiſtered. For ſuch 


a Proceeding will not make the bad Citizen bei- 
ter, while it drives the Good into utter Deſpai, 
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That there is great Truth in this Obſervation, I 
think I can now bring you ſtrong Arguments 
to prove. For if it were aſked; whether the 
City appears to you more IIluſtrious in its 
preſent State, or under our Anceſtors ? You 
would unanimouſly agree in ſaying, — © Under 
*« our Anceſtors.” Or whether the Men in thoſe 
Days were better than they are in the preſent ? 
You will all ſay, ©* They were then very extraor- 
« dinary, but now very greatly degenerate.” Or 
whether publick Rewards, Crowns, honorary 
Proclamations, and the Right of Commons in 
the Prytaneum were oftener conferred than now ? 
t muſt be confeſſed, that in thoſe Days diſtin- 
guiſhed Honours were ſcarce, and the Name of 
Virtue was valuable and precious; but now they 
are become vile, and of no Eſteem : And you 
confer Crowns without Judgment or Diſtinction, 
by mere Rote and Cuſtom. | 


d. 60, But may it not ſeem prepoſterous, when 
you conſider it cloſely, that honorary Rewards 
| ſhould be now more abundant, and yet the At- 
tairs of the City were then in a more flouriſhing 
and powerful Condition than now; and that 
Men are worſe now, and were better then? TI 
will endeavour to ſuggeſt to you the Reaſon of 
this, Do you think, O Atbenians, that any one 

- would 
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would ever exerciſe himſelf againſt the Pana- 


thenza, or other Games where the Victors are 


crowned, in the Pancratium, or any other diffi. 


cult Combat, if the Crown were not to be given 


to the beſt Combatant, but to him that could 
make the moſt Intereſt for it ? None would ever 
exerciſe themſelves, certainly. But now, as I 
ſuppoſe, upon Account of the Rarity, the ex- 
treme Difficulty, the Glory, and the eternal 
Fame attending the Victory, ſome are willing to 
bring their Bodies into a painful Subjection, to 
inure themſelves to the greateſt Toils, and run 
the Riſque, after all, of a dangerous Combat, 
Now then imagine yourſelves to be the Judges, 


and Umpires of political Virtue, and eſteem thus 


with yourſelves : If you confer the Prizes upon 
a few Men only, and thoſe the moſt worthy, 
and in the Manner preſcribed by the Laws, you 
will have many Contenders in Virtue enter the 


Lifts; but if you give them for aſking for, or 


for making Intereſt with you, you will corrupt 
the moſt honeſt Natures. 


F. 61. I will make you ſenſible, that what ! 
fay is right, by ſomewhat a ſtill plainer Exam- 
ple. Whether do you think Themiſlocles the bet” 
ter Man, who commanded when you conquered 
the Perſians in the Fight at Solamrs ; or Demeſ- 
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;Lenes, who deſerted his Poſt at Cheronea ? Whe- 
ther Miltiades, who conquered the Barbarians 
in the Battle of Marathon, or this ſame Coward ? 
Do you count him more worthy than thoſe He- 
roes who brought the People back from their 
Flight to Phyle, or than Ariſtides, ſurnamed the 
Juſt; an Appellation unlike what is given De- 
moſthenes. For my own Part, I ſhould not think. 
it fit (by all the Ohmpian Powers) to mention 
WH this Savage in the ſame Day with thoſe great 
Men: And yet let Demoſibenes ſhew you, when 
he is to ſpeak, where it is ever recorded, that 
any of theſe Men were. crowned. Were the 
People ungrateful then? No; but rather mag- 
nanimous: And they who received not ſuch Ho- 
nours were worthy Sons of the City; for they 
did not think it needful to be honoured by the 
Decrees, but in the Memories of thoſe whom 
they had well ſerved. An Honour which, from 
that Time to this Day, remains unfading and 
immortal. | 


F. 62, It is worth mentioning, what Honours 
were conferred in thoſe Days. There were ſome 
of our brave Countrymen, in thoſe Days, who, 
after long Sufferings, and great Dangers, had 
overcome the Medes in Battle at the River S7ry- 
mon, They, at their Return hither, petitioned 

: | the 


Ense. 
the People for a Reward, and the People grant. 
ed them great Honours ; (as they were then 
eſteemed) Yis. That three Stone Mercure 


tion. 


ſhould be erected for them in the Portico of the In 
Mercuries, But it was ordered that they ſhould At 
not be inſcribed with their Names; that the WW 
Inſcription might not ſeem to belong to the Ge- 
nerals, but to the People. That J ſpeak the . 
Truth, you ſhall learn from the Verſes engraved 
upon them—for this is the Inſcription upon the 
firſt Mercury. A 
In 
Brave were the Men, who late near Strymon' of , 
Shore, | 
On Media's Sons with dauntle eſs Fury bore : Is t 
Famine and Death they dealt upon the Foe, OE 
ples N 
Aud . them firs their ever to know, you li 
| Monu 
This upon the ſecond : Tons 
Theſe Honours Athens fo their Chief ordain'ld, aſk m 
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Succeeding Ages viewing theſe ſhall feel WO painte: 
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6 
But upon the third _— is this Inſerip- 


tion. 


In Days of Old, when hence Meneſtheus led 
Athenian Bands to Troja's ſacred Shores, 


With Atreus' Sons; then Homer, much-fam'd 


| Bard, 
Him ſung renown'd in Arms ; z * warkke 
Greeks, 
A Leader eminent, expert, and brave : 
In noble Deeds of War, and manly Virtue, 
Still to be Leaders is the Pride of Athens. 


Is there any where Mention made of the Ge- 
nerals Names ? No where ; but always the Peo- 


ples Names. Let your Imagination then convey 
you likewiſe into the Portico called Paczle ; for 


Monuments of all the famous Exploits of your 
Anceſtors are preſerved in the Forum.—Do you 
aſk me why I ſend you thither, O Athenians ? 
Why there you may ſee the Battle of Marathon 
painted: Who was the General? There is not 
one of you but could anſwer, Miltiades; yet his 
Name is not inſcribed there : How ! Did not he 
requeſt this Honour ? He did ; but the People 
did not grant it ; but inſtead of mentioning his 
Name, permitted him to be painted foremoſt at 
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the Head of his Army, exhorting the Soldiers to 
their Duty: In the Metroum again, near the 
Senate, is to be ſeen what Reward you gave to 
thoſe that brought back the People in their 
Flight from Phyle, For he that propoſed the 
Edict, and carried it, was Archinus of Coele, one 
of them who brought the People back. He de- 
creed, firſt that a thouſand Drachme ſhould be 
given them for Sacrifices and Gifts to be conſe- 
crated to the Gods, and this is leſs than ten 
Drachmæ each Man. Then he ordains that 
every one of them ſhould be crowned with 
Olive Branches, but not with Gold; for in thoſe 
Days an Olive Crown was honourable, but now 
even a Golden one is deſpiſed. Yet neither was 
this ordained to be done without due Caution; 
but the Senate was directed to examine ſtriQly 
how many of them were befieged in Phy/e, when 
the Lacedemonians and the thirty Tyrants attack- 
ed thoſe that had poſſeſſed themſelves of that 
Fortreſs; not how many had fled from their 
Poſts at Chzron?a upon the Enemy's Approach: 
To confirm the Truth of this, the Decree fhall 
be read you. 
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* read after it the Edict which Cte/iphon 
has written for Demoſthenes, the Cauſe of our 
greateſt Sufferings. = 
| [The aid. ] 


By this Edict are defaced and obliterated the 
Honours of thoſe who brought back the People. 
If this be well done, that was ſhamefully mean. 
If theſe were honoured according to their Me- 
rits, this Man 1s not _ to be preſented with 
a Crown. 


$. 63. And now I am informed he will fay, 
that I do not do fairly by him, to compare his 
Actions with the Deeds of our Anceſtors. For 
neither, will he alledge, is Philamon the Boxer 
crowned at the Olympick Games, for excelling 
Glaucys, that old and moſt celebrated Cham- 
pion, but thoſe Antagoniſts with which himſelf 
was engaged. As if we were ignorant that this 
is no ſimilar Caſe, That the Conteſt amongſt 
Antagoniſts is only for Victory over one ano- 
ther: But they whoſe Ambition it is to be dig- 
nifed with a Crown, combat for Virtue itſelf, 
and for which only they are crowned. For the 
Herald ſhould not be guilty of Falſchood when 
ne makes Proclamation in the Theatre before 
the Greeks, Shew us then, Demoſthenes, not 
| N23 — that 
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that you have behaved better in the Adminiſtra- 
tion than Patæcion, but produce us Inſtances of 
your Valour and Courage, and thence claim the 
Favours of the People.—But not to lead you off 
from our preſent Buſineſs, the Clerk ſhall read 
you the Epigram which was made for thoſe who 
brought the People back from Phyle. 


With Crowns and Honours ; to their Virtue juſt, 

The ancient Folk of Athens thus reward 

The brave Aſſerters of their Country's Cauſe : 
Who from the Tyranny of Laws unjuſt, 

Firſt ſet the City free; their Lives expos'd, 
Nor let the Danger bar the Way to Fame. 


It was becauſe they put an End to a Govern- 
ment which bade Defiance to the Laws, that the 
Poet declares them honoured : For there was 
then already a general and prevailing Rumour, 
and Opinion, that the late Diſſolution of the po- 
pular Authority, and Government, had been oc- 
caſioned by certain Perſons, who had taken away 


the Power of proſecuting for Breach of the Laws. 


$. 64. And indeed I was ſo informed by my 
Father, who lived to the Age of 95, bore a Share 


in all the Sufferings of the City, and oftentimes 
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would relate them to me at his leiſure Hours. 
For, ſaid he, after the People had now been 
lately reſtored, when an Indictment was brought 
into Court for Breach of the Laws, the Name 


of the Crime was as odious as the Thing. For 


what can be more odious than to ſpeak, and act 


contrary to the Laws? And the Cauſe was heard, 


(ſo he told me) not after the Manner that is 
ao praCtiſed : But the Judges were much more 
rigid againſt thoſe who decreed contrary to the 
Laws, than the very Accuſer himſelf ; and they 
oſten called the Clerk back, and bid him read 
the Laws again, and then the Edict; and thoſe 
who had written contrary to Law were caſt ; 
not if they had tranſgreſſed all the Laws, but if 
they had deviated from them but one Syllable. 
But the preſent PraQtice in theſe Caſes 1s exceed- 
ing ridiculous: For now, truly, the Clerk recites 
the Edict that is indited ; and the Judges, as 
if they were hearing a Ballad, or a Thing that 
did not concern them, are attending to ſome- 
thing elſe. Thus, through the Wiles of Demoſ- 
theres, you have introduced a ſcandalous Cuſtom 
into your Courts of Juſtice, For the Plaintiff is 
obliged to apologize for himſelf; and the De- 
tendant is the Accuſer. Sometimes too the 
judges forget the Point they are to judge, and 
io are forced to give their Verdict concerning 
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Matters that do not come under their Cog- 
nizance. And if, after all, the Matter ſhould 
happen to be touched upon, the Defendant's 
Plea is not, that he has written according to the 
Laws, but that ſome other, before him, has writ- 
ten in the like manner, and has been acquitted, 


A Plea which now, I hear, Creſipbon confides in 


Sea 15 


F. 65. Nay, Ariſtophon the Azenran had once the 
Effrontery to glory amongſt you, in that he had 
got off of ſeventy- five Indictments for Breach of 
the Laws. Not ſo that ancient Athenian, Ce 


pbalus, who is allowed to have been a great, and 


true Patriot ; not ſo he ; but his Boaſt was of the 
contrary. He had, he ſaid, written more Edict; 
than any other beſides, and had never once need- 
ed to be acquitted for tranſgreſſing the Laws. A 
truly laudable Boaſt ! For in thoſe Days not on- 
ly Rivals in the Adminiſtration, impeached one 
another of breaking the Laws, but Friends im- 


pleaded Friends, if they had, in any Point, tranſ- 


greſſed againſt the Publick. The following In- 


{tance ſhall make good my Aſſertion. 
the Cztan indicted Thraſybulus the Stirian, tor 
an Edict by him made contrary to Law, that 


one of thoſe who returned with him from Phyle 


inould be preſented with a Crown, and caſt him, 
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Though his great Services were ſo recent, they 


had no Weight with the Judges: For they 


deemed, that as Thraſyoulus had actually brought 


them back from Phyle, and reſtored them from 

| Baniſhment, ſo he did then as actually ſhake 
1 their Eſtabliſhment, and expel them the City 
"gall, by writing an Edict againſt the Laws. 


F. 66. But not now: Now the quite contrary 
Practice prevails; for your brave Generals, and 


ſome of thoſe who enjoy the Privilege of Com- 
mons in the Prytaneum, ſupplicate your Favour 


in Behalf of illegal Edits ; whom you might 
juſtly eſteem ungrateful: For if any who have 


had Honours conferred on them by the People, 
na a City like ours, (which, next to the Gods, 


owes its Preſervation to the Power of the Laws) 


| dare to uphold and affiſt Men who write illegal 


Edicts, they ſap the Foundation of that very 


| Government from which they have received 


their Honours, What then is a juſt and right- 
ful Method of Defence in this Caſe ? I'Il tell 
you, When Trials for illegal Edicts are 
brought into Court, the Day is divided into 
three Parts. The firſt Glaſs runs for the Accu- 
ler, for the Laws and Privileges of the People. 
The Second is allotted to the Defendant, and 
the Council 1 in his Behalf. In caſe he is not ac- 


quitted 


( 128 ) 
quitted by the firſt Verdict, the third Glaſs is 
now for ſettling the Fine, and given to the great. 
neſs of your Indignation, Whoever therefore 
intreats your Favour in the laſt Verdict, intreats 
you to give up your Reſentment : But he that 
intreats your Favour in the firſt Verdict, intreats 
you to give up your Oath, to give up the Laws, 
to give up the Conſtitution of your Country; 

which as it is criminal for the one to requeſt, ſo 
is it no leſs for the other to grant at any Requeſt, 
Bid theſe Men therefore ſuffer you to bring in 
your firſt Verdict according to the Laws, and 
employ their Intereſt with you only 1 in regard to 
valuing the Fine. 


F. 67. And I had almoſt ſaid, a Law ought 
to be made, that (in theſe Trials ſimply for 
Breach of the Laws) it ſhould not be lawful for 
either the Plaintiff or Defendant to employ Pa- 
trons to plead for them : For the Right 1s not 
indeterminate, but fixed and determined by your 
Laws. But, as in Mechanicks, when we would 


know if a Thing be ſtreight, we bring it to the 
Rule, and determine thereby ; ſo in Trials for 
Breach of the Laws, we have a plain Rule be- 
fore us to go by; viz. the comparing together 
the Order, or the Edict, and the written Laws, 
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that theſe accord with each other in your Caſe. 
And why muſt you call in Demoſibenes? When 
you are above making a juſt Defence, and call in 
a fly artful Fellow, a very Craftſman of Words; 
you ſteal our Ears, you wound the City, you 
ſubvert the Conſtitution, 


F. 68. What can be done then to prevent 
ſuch a Method of Pleading ? I'll tell you. When 
Cte/iphon ſtands forth, and begins a ſet Speech 
framed for him by Demoſthenes, and holds on in 
that without ever attempting to clear himſelf of 


| the Fact; then do you order h to take the 


Copy of the Indictment, without any more ado, 
and read the Laws, and his own Edict, one along 
with the other, and compare them together; 
and if he feigns not to hear you, neither do you 


| conſent to hear him: For it is not to hear ſuch 


as will not make a juſt Defence, that you are 
come hither, but ſuch as will. Then if he, 
neglecting to make a juſt Defence, ſhould call 
Demoſthenes to ſpeak for him, above all Things 
beware how you admit ſuch a ſubtle Villain to 
peak, who thinks to ſet aſide the Laws by his 


Rhetorick : Nor let any of you make a Merit to 


himſelf of being the firſt, when Cre/iphon aſks 
you whether he may call Demoſthenes, to cry 


vat, Call him, Call him. At your own Peril you 


S call 
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call him, at the Peril of the Laws you call him 


at the Peril of the Republick you call him. 


8. 69. But if it be ſtill your Pleaſure to hear 
him, require Demqſibenes to purſue the ſame Me- 
thod in his Defence, as I have obſerved in the 
Accuſation. To aſſiſt your Memories then by 
2 brief Recapitulation, I neither mentioned the 
private Life of Demoſthenes firſt ; nor did I men- 

tion firſt any of the Injuries he has done the Pub- 
lick, though I had a plentiful Store to produce; 
(for ſurely I had been the ſimpleſt of all Men ſe 
ro do:) but in the firſt Place I laid before you the 
Laws which forbid to crown any Perſon undiſ- 
charged from his Office by paſſing his Accounts, 
After which I proved, that the Orator wrote an 
Edict, that Demoſthenes, an undiſcharged Magi- 
ſtrate, ſhould be crowned without any Salvo, ot 
| Preface, (as, © when he ſhall have paſſed his At- 
counts) but poſitively, and in open Contempt 
and Defiance of you, and the Laws. Then! 
pre- informed you what ſhallow Excuſes they 
will alledge, which I beg the Favour of you to 
well remember, Secondly, I ran over with you 
the Laws concerning Proclamations, in which it 
is expreſsly forbidden to proclaim any Crown 
given by the People out of the popular Aſſem- 
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„ 
not only tranſgreſſed the Laws by the Matter of 
his Edict, but alſo in Regard to the Time and 


Place of Publication, ordering this to be made 


not in the Aſſembly, but in the Theatre ; not at 
the Time of holding an Aſſembly, but when the 
Tragedians are going to begin. When I had 
made out theſe Particulars, I added a few Things 


touching his private Conduct; but now add ve- 


ry many more touching the Wrongs which the 
Publick has ſuſtained by him. 


6. 70. hs like Manner require Demoſthenes to 
make his Defence ; firſt, in Regard to the Law 
againſt actountable Perſons : Secondly, to that 
concerning Proclamations : But, thirdly, and 
which is the moſt important Point, let him diſ- 
prove that he is unworthy of any Reward at all. 
And if he ſhould beſeech you to excuſe him 


from this Order in ſpeaking, and promiſe, that 


in the End of his Apology he will prove the 
Point of Legality, don't excuſe him; ror be 
ignorant, that this is only a Trick to amuſe the 
Court, for he never intends to bring his Defence 
back at all to the Point of Legality ; but having 
nothing valid to urge, he intends, by a long 
Preamble about other Things, to make you for- 


get the Subject of the Accuſation, Like as you 


ſee therefore the Combatants in the 6 
8 2 Games 
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Games contend with each other for an advanta- 
geous Situation : ſo ought you likewiſe, as Com- 
batants for the City, to contend with him all Day 
for his obſerving due Method in his Diſcourſe; 
and don't ſuffer him to wander from the Point 
of Legality, but make it your Buſineſs to watch 
him narrowly ; keep him cloſe to the Matter in 
Hand, and mark well all the Turnings and 
Windings in his Oration. | 


. 71. And now it will be proper to foretell 


you what will be the Conſequence if you give 


him ſuch a Hearing. For he will put on the 
Sorcerer, the Jugler, the Sower of Diflentions 
in the one For this Fellow weeps 
more eaſily, than others laugh; and perjures 
himſelf more glibly than any Man living. Or! 
ſhould not wonder if he ſhould alter his Lan- 
guage,” and grow downright ſcurrilous ; addreſs 
himſelf to thoſe who ſtand round without, and 
ſay that thoſe who are juſtly to be reckoned 
Friends to an Ariſtocracy are on the Side of the 
Accuſer ; but the Friends of the Republick, on 
the Side of the Defendant. When he ſays ſo, 
give him this Anſwer to his ſeditious Speeches. 
« If thoſe who brought back the People, at the Re- 


« floration, from Phyle, had been like you, Do- 


cc moſthenes, that Republick had never been a- 
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« bljſhed.” Now they who had delivered the 
City from the greateſt Perils and Sufferings, yet 
made an Edi&, © That all paſt. Offences ſhould be 
cc forgotten.” A moſt noble Proof this, of their 
Wiſdom and excellent Nurture, But you rip 
up old Sores, and have the Succeſs of your daily 
Harangues more at Heart, than the Preſervation 
of the City. 


8. 72. And when he, who has ſo often per- 


jured himſelf, ſhall fly to Oaths to obtain Credit 


for his Aſſertions, remind him of this. That he 
who is ſo often forſworn, and ſtill begs to be be- 
lieved upon his Oaths, ſhould find of two Things 
one, (neither of which can poffibly be found for 


Demoſthenes) either new Gods, or not the ſame 


Hearers. As to his Tears, and the agitated Tone 


of his Voice, when he aſks you, Whither ſhall 


* I betake myſelf, O Athenians? Should you 
* exclude me from the City, I have no Place 
« to fiy to,” Let this be your Reply. The 
People of Athens, whither ſhall they fly, Demoſ- 
thenes? To what Succours of Allies, to what 
Stores? What Defence has your Adminiſtration 


provided for the People ? But what your Coun- 


ſels have procured for yourſelf, we all ſee. When 


you left the City, it was not, as you would have 


it thought, to live in the Piraeus: No, you 
meditate 
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| guage of a Man of true Worth and Virtue, But 


6 


meditate a Flight from your Country; and you 


have made Proviſion for your Cowardice with 


the King's Money, and your unjuſt Gains in the 


Adminiſtration. 


F. 73. And after all, why theſe Tears? Why this 


Outcry ? Why this lamentable Tone of Voice 


Is it not Czefiphon's Cauſe you plead ? And if he 
is caſt, is not the Fine limited? But you neither 
contend for your Fortune, nor for your Life, nor 
even for the Integrity of your Reputation : For 
what then is this extraordinary Earneſtneſs ? 
Why, for golden Crowns, and Proclamations 
in the Theatre contrary to the Laws. When if 
the People (under ſome temporary Impulſe of 
Madneſs, or forgetting the preſent Situation of 
Affairs) had a mind to crown you at ſo unſea- 
ſonable a Conjuncture, it would be your Duty 
to come into the Aſſembly, and ſay, yourſelf, 
« Ye Men of Athens, I thankfully accept your 
« Crown, but I think it not adviſeable, ſuch a 
« Proclamation ſhould be made at ſuch a Sea- 
« ſon ; for it is not fit that I ſhould be crowned 
« for thoſe Things which occafion the City 10 
« mourn, and cut off their Hair in Token 9 
«© Sorrow.” Such, I think, would be the Lan- 


what | 


( 135) 
what you will ſay would be the Plea of any pal- 
try Fellow, any ſham Pretender to Virtue. 


8. 74. And certainly, by Hercules, none of 
you can be afraid, leſt Demoſthenes, becauſe he 
is a Man of ſo great a Spirit, and ſuch a Hero 
in War, ſhould, upon lofing the Reward due to 
his Valour, go home, and make away with him- 
ſelf: He who ſo often makes a Jeſt of your quick 
Senſe of Honour : He who has himſelf a thou- 
{and times broken that ſcandalous Head of his, 
and up to the Ears in Debt to the Publick ; 


voy s — n Can k. 34 cn” — 
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Laws, has written an Edict to crown. And this 
he has done to make Money of it, and on Pur- 
poſe to recover Damages on an Action of Bat- 
tery, It has been ſo cuffed, that I believe the 
Prints of Medias's Fiſts are yet plainly legible 


upon it: For this Man's Head is his capital 
Stock, 


F. 75. Of Cze/pphon too, who wrote the Edict, 
| have ſome few Things to add. For many 
Things I ſhall paſs by, that I may make Trial 
of you, whether you can diſcover flagrantly 
wicked Men without Somebody to point them 
out to you. But what I ſhall ſay is common to 


them, and may be juſtly ſaid of both: They go 


which yet this other Fellow, contrary to all the 
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up and down the Forum, and hold ſuch true 


Diſcourſe as ſhews they entertain a right Opinion 
of each other. For Cte/iphon here ſays, that he 


is not afraid for himſelf ; (he hopes he ſhall 
be thought an inoffenſive, ſimple Fellow) but 


he is afraid, he ſays, for Demaſtbenes's corrupt 
Adminiſtration, his mighty Conſternation, and 
Cowardice. Demoſthenes: there ſays, that when 
he conſiders himſelf, he is confident of Succeſs, 
but is greatly afraid for Cteſiphon's ſcandalous 


Life, and infamous Pimping. As they therefore 


condemn each the other fingly of various Crimes, 
you, wao are their common Judges, will not, 
by any Means, acquit them of their mutual 


Charges. 


g. 76. I would premiſe ſome few Things too, 
touching his Abuſes of myſelf. For J am in- 


formed, Demeſthenes will alledge, that the City 
has been benefited by him, and much hurt by 
me; 
ang from Philip and Alexander, upon me. 
Nay, he is (it ſeems) ſuch a ſubtle Framer of 
Arguments, that he is not ſatisfied with accuſing 
me for the Share I have had in the Adminiſtra- 
tion, or for thoſe Orations which I have held in 
Publick ; but he traduces even the Quietneſs of 


my Lite, a and makes a Crime of my very Silence; 
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(that no Topick of Slander may eſcape him) 
and further reproaches me with my Acquaint- 
ance, and frequent converſing with young Per- 
ſons in our Academies ; and touching this very 
Cauſe, he accuſes me in the Beginning of his 
Oration, and ſays I brought this Indictment a- 
gainſt him, not for the Sake of the Publick, but 
to ſhew myſelf to Alexander out of Oppoſition, 
and Enmity to him : And further, by immortal 


Fupiter, as I am informed, he intends to queſ- 


tion me, why I blame, and accuſe his whole 
Adminiſtration in the groſs, yet never oppoſed 
any Part of his Conduct ſingly, nor impleaded 
him for it; but that now, after a long Interval 
of Time, whe I have left off, and meddle but 
ſeldom with Affairs of State, I have brought 
before you this Action 9 him. 


§. 77. But I am . ambitious of imi- 
tating the Practices of Demoſibenes, nor aſhamed 
of my own. I would not wiſh any Thing that 
I have faid amongſt you, unſaid; nor. would I 
covet longer Life, if I had held ſuch Diſcourſes 
as this Man's. My Silence, Demoſthenes, is the 
Effect of my Moderation and Frugality. A ſlen- 


der Fortune contents me; and I covet not more 


upon diſhonourable Conditions: So that I am 
lent, or ſpeak, as I think it adviſeable; and am 
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not neceſſitated to it by the Prodigality of my 


Nature. You, I believe, are filent when your 
Mouth is ſtopped, but when the Money is con- 


So you neither 
ſumed, you open it wide again ; So y 

ſpeak es, nor what you pleaſe, but when 
your Hirers pleaſe to command you. Nor are 


you aſhamed to maintain confidently ſuch Things 


as are immediately proved to your Face pure 


j 
Inventions of your own. 


8. 78. For this Indictment (which you ay I 
brought into Court, not for the Good of the 
Publick, but to make myſelf be taken Notice of 


by Alexander) was brought againſt this Edi 


when Philip was yet alive, before Alexander 
came to the Throne. When you had not yet 
ſeen your Viſion of Pauſamas, nor held your 
nocturnal Conference with Minerva and Fun. 

How then could I do it to be taken Notice of 
by Alexander, unleſs J had ſeen the ſame Viſion 


as Demoſtbenes 2 


& 79. Then you upbraid me, that I do 7 
conſtantly attend the Councils and Buſineſs o 
the People, but only occaſionally. And you 
pretend that we ſhall not diſcover the Founda- 
tion of this Reproach to be a Maxim not bor. 
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from other Governments. For in Oligarchies 
not every one who pleaſes can accuſe, but he 
only that is in Power. But in a Republick, eve- 
ry one that has a mind, and whenever he thinks 
proper. And it 1s a good Sign, that a Man has 
an Eye to the Advantage, and ſeaſonable Con- 


junctures of the Commonwealth, if he ſpeaks 
only at different Intervals: But never to be ſilent 
one Day, has the Appearance of one who lets 
out his Labours and Eloquence for Hire. 


$. 80. But when you fly for Refuge to ſuch 
Pretences, as that you have never been convicted 
by me, nor ever been puniſhed for your Injuſ- 


tices, you muſt either ſuppoſe that your Hearers 


are very forgetful, or ſtrangely deceive yourſelf, 
For though you may hope, that your impiouſly 
aſſiſting the Ampbiſſans, and the Bribes you re- 


_ ceived in the Affair of Eubza, may have been 


forgotten by the People, becauſe a long Time 
has elapſed, fince I proved theſe Facts upon you 
evidently and publickly : Yet certainly your pil- 
laging the Publick in the Buſineſs of the Gallies, 
and the Trrerarchs, is what no Length of Time 
can ever bury in Oblivion. When having enact- 


ed a Law for raifing and equipping a Fleet of 


three hundred Sail, and prevailed upon the Athe- 
ans to confer upon you the Preſidency of their 
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Navy, you were convicted by me of having 
robbed the Trierarchs of ſixty-five light Ships; 


thus depriving the City of Athens of a larger 


Fleet, than they had when they beat the Lace. 


demonians, and their Admiral Pollis, in the Fight 
at Naxus. | 


$. 8 1. But you ſo well ſheltered yourſelf from 
condign Puniſhment, by Accuſations of your 
Oppoſers, that thoſe who proſecuted you were 
in greater Danger than yourſelf the Criminal, 
For by much inveighing againſt. Alexander, and 
Philip, and accuſing certain Perſons of fripping 
uh the Opportunities of the City, you always 
overthrew whatever was in Hand, and made 
marvellous Promiſes concerning the future. And 
laſtly, juſt before you were called to an Account 
by me, you contrived to have Anaxinus of Oreus 
apprehended, who was merchandizing at Olym- 
fias, and after condemning him to Death by an 
Edict, you put him to the Rack with your own 
Hand : And though you had been entertained 
at his Houſe in Oreus, and had eat, and drank, 
and offered Libations at the ſame Table with 


him, had given him the right Hand of Friend- | 
ſhip and Hoſpitality ; yet, after all this, you In- | 

humanly flaughtered him: And being convicted [1 
of this by me in Preſence of all Athens, and 
| branded 
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branded with the Appellation of a Friend-ſlayer, 
you did not deny the impious Fact, but made 
ſuch a Reply, as all the People, and as many 
Strangers as ſtood round, cried out upon +. © Vu 
« preferred,” you ſaid, “ your Duty to the City 
« before any private Connexions of Hoſpitality.” 


F. 82. I ſay nothing of your Letters of falſe In- 
telligence, and apprehending of pretended Spies, 
and Tortures of innocent Perſons, upon ground- 
[els Suſpicions, as if I, with ſome others, intend- 
cd to introduce Innovations in the State: But 


4 Patient lies ſick, gives him no Advice, but after 


0 he is dead, comes to his Funeral, and there, in 
1 a formal Diſcourſe, acquaints the Relations of 
6 the Deceaſed, what Remedies, timely applied, 
1 would have reſtored him to Health? But will 
an you never aſk yourſelf, Demoſthenes, what a Coun- 


ſellor of the People he is, who, poſſeſſing the 
Art of wheedling them, uſes it to betray the 


and by falſe Criminations prevent thoſe who 
are Well-wiſhers to the Publick, from giving it 
any Counſel ? And after running away from the 
Danger, and leaving the City ſurrounded with 


Or, more literally, the City's Salt, before the Hoſpital Table. 


next he will aſk me, (as I am informed) what 
Sort of a Phyſician He would be, who whilſt the 


Opportunities when the City might be preſerved, 


irremediable 
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| irremediable Evils, demands the Honour of 


Crown for his Virtues, though he has 'never 
done any Good, and has been the Cauſe of all 
the Miſchief ? Then ſhould he aſk thoſe whom 
he vexed and ſlandered during that Part of his 
Adminiſtration, when the Publick might hare 
been ſaved, why they did not hinder him from 
doing Wrong, they may now at laſt, after all, 
give him this Anſwer. Becauſe, when the Bat- 
tle was now fought, we were not at Leiſure to 
think of a Puniſhment for you, but were wholly 
taken up in ſending Embaſſies for the Safety of 
the State: But when, after all, it did not con- 


tent you to eſcape Puniſhment, but you muſt 


petition for honourable Rewards too, and expoſe 
the City to the Deriſion of all Greece, then! 


ſtood up, and brought this Action againſt it. 


§. 83. And, O all ye Powers above! I am 
told, Demoſthenes will farther ſay, what now! 


muſt take Notice of, and moſt exceedingly re- 


ſent. For, it ſeems, he likens my Diſpoſition to 
the Syrens; and as they do not ſooth, but de- 
ſtroy their Hearers, (wherefore the Muſick of 


the Syrens is in ill Repute) fo truly my Genius, 


and Talent in ſpeaking, has always been exer- 
ciſed to the Hurt of the Hearers. It would not, 


I think, become any Man to advance ſuch a 
Thing 
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Thing of me; (for it is a Shame for any Ac- 
cuſer to afſert a Thing, of which he can bring 


| no actual Proof) but if it were neceſſary to be 


{aid, it cannot come properly from the Mouth 


of Demoſthenes, It could only be ſuitable in ſome 


rough Veteran Officer, who had done the City 
great Services, but unſkilled in ſpeaking ; who 
therefore might be very jealous of his Adver- 
fary's Talent, becauſe he knows himſelf unable 
to ſet off any of his own Actions; while he ſees 
his Opponent able to relate Things to the Au- 
dience which he never did, as if they were real- 
by Facts. But when a Fellow wholly compacted 
of Words, of bitter, artful Words ; when ſuch 
a Fellow, I ſay, pretends to talk of Simplicity, 
and naked Facts, who can bear to hear him with 
Patience, A Fellow whoſe Tongue 75 his ſole 
Merit, and without it, like a Flute, all that there 
is of him beſides, were good for nothing. 


S. 84. I wonder at you, O Athenians, and 
ſhould be glad to know, what Conſiderations 
can move you to acquit this Edict. Is it be- 
cauſe it is conformable to the Laws ? But nevet 
was any Decree more illegal. Or is it becauſe 
he that wrote the Edict was not worthy of Pu- 
niſhment ? But you can never hereafter call any 
one to an 1 Account for his Behaviour if you diſ- 
miſs 


( 144 ) 
miſs this Man. And would it not grieve one to 
think, that formerly the Orcheſtre was filled 
with Golden Crowns, which were preſented to 
the People by the States of Greece, becauſe this 
Day was ſet apart for receiving Hoſpital Crowns: 
But now, by the Management of Demeſthene, 
you go uncrowned and unpraiſed, whilſt hi 
Praiſes are publickly proclaimed ? If any cf 
thoſe tragick Poets, whoſe Performances are 
there exhibited, ſhould repreſent Therſites, ina 
Tragedy, crowned by the Greeks, none of you 
would bear with it, becauſe Homer calls him a 
Coward, and a ſcurrilous Broacher of Calumnics: 
And when you yourſelves crown the very felloy 
to him in the fame Place, do you think the Gre- 
cians will not hiſs at you in their Hearts? Your 
Anceſtors were ever wont to aſcribe the greatel 
and molt ſplendid Actions to the People, but calt 
all the Blame of the meaneſt and maſt defective, 
upon knaviſh Orators ; but Creſiphon thinks pro- 
per to take off Infamy from Demoſthenes, by 
transferring it upon the People. You fay too, 
that you are much indebted to Fortune, and wel 
you may, for ſo indeed you are: Vet you wil 
teſtify, by a publick Act, that you have been 


abandoned by Fortune, but preſerved by De- 


moſthenes. 
8, 85. 
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F. 85, But what is moſt prepoſterous of all, 
at this very Tribunal, where you brand with In- 
famy and Diſgrace, thoſe who ſtand convicted 
of Bribery, you will preſent a Crown to a Man, 
who (you yourſelves are conſcious) has acted, 
throughout his Adminiſtration, for Hire. You 
fine thoſe Umpires in the Dionyſian Games, who 


do not decide juſtly in the Oelian Dances: Yet 


you yourſelves, who fit here as Umpires, not of 
Cyclan Dances, but of the Laws and political 
Virtue of a Citizen ; will you decide the Prize 


contrary to the Laws; not to the few, and the 


deſerving, but to one who ſeeks to obtain it by 
underhand Practices? After a Judge has paſſed 
ſuch a Sentence, and leaves the Court, he has 
weakened his own Authority, and added Power 
to the Orator, For in a Republican State, every 
private Man ſhares Regal Power by Means of the 
Laws, and his Vote: But when he ſurrenders 
theſe to another, he annuls his own Sovereignty. 


Further, the Oath which he ſwore before he was 


admitted as a Judge, purſues him up and down, 
and galls his Conſcience : For the Violation of it 


is, I ſuppoſe, what conſtitutes his Crime; whilſt 


the Favour is unknown to him whom it was in- 
tended to ſerve. For the Balot is caſt in out of 
dight. 
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F. 86. It appears to me, O Athenians, that 
our Succeſs, as well as our Perils have been owing 
to our Miſconduct; for in that you now-a-days 
give up the Strength and Pillars of the popular 
Authority into the Hands of a few Men, I com- 
mend you not. But in that there has not ſprung 
up a Shoal of wicked and audacious Orators a- 
mongſt us, we are very lucky: For formerly 
the Publick ſwarmed with Geniuſes of this kind, 
who eaſily, after this Manner, diſſolved the po- 
pular Aſſembly. For the People delight in be. 
ing flattered ; and the Conſequence is, that they 
fall not by thoſe they fear, but thoſe in whok 
Hands they have put themſelves. Some ſuch 
were themſelves of the thirty, and put to Deati 
Fifteen hundred of the Citizens uncondemned, 


before they had even heard ſor what Crimes they 


were to die; nor did they even ſuffer the neareſi 
Friends or Relations of the Deceaſed to approach 


their Tombs, or attend their Funerals. Will you 


not then take Care to keep thoſe who have the 
Management of the publick Affairs in Subjection 
to your Authority? Will you not humble before 


you diſmiſs theſe exalted and inſolent Spirits! 


Do you not remember, that never did any one 
heretofore attempt a Diſſolution of the Repub- 
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| lick, till he could prevail over the popular Courts 
t of Juſtice ? 


8 

5 b. 87. I would gladly, O nent in Pre- 
I ſence of you all, aſk the Writer of this Edict, 
- W for what Services he dignifies Demoſthenes with a 


Crown. For if you ſay, Creſpbon, (as you have 
; ſet forth in the Beginning of your Edict) that he 


ly has well defended the Walls with good Ditches, 


d, I wonder at your Plea; for the having well exe- 
0- WH cuted this Work is a Merit far inferior to the 
| Guilt of having rendered it neceſſary. For not 
| he that has fortified Walls, or dug Ditches, or 
built publick Sepulchres, has a Right to claim 
the Reward of a good Stateſman ; but he, and 
he only, who has been the Author of ſome Be- 
| nefit to his Country. But if you come to the 
Second Part of the Edict, in which you have 
eudaciouſly affirmed that he is a good Man, and 
perſiſts to counſel, and do the beſt for the Athe- 
e People; omit all the fulſome Pageantry of 
Words, and come to Facts. Give us Proofs of 
what you ſay. I wave his taking Bribes of the 
Anptiſſans and Eubæans: But when you aſcribe 
to Deinrhenes the Merit of procuring us the Al- 
ance of the Thebans, you deceive the Ignorant, 
and offer an Inſult to the Underſtandings of thoſe 
who have any Knowledge of the Matter; for 
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wilfully ſuppreſſing the Urgency of the Con- 
juncture, and robbing theſe our Citizens of the 
Merit of their Glory, upon whoſe Account the 
Confederacy was made, you think not to be de- 
tected in transferring the City's Merit to Dem: 
thenes. 


$. 88. How yain, a Boaſt this is, I think] 
can convince you by a very extraordinary Prof, 
The Perſian Monarch, not long before Alexan- 
der's paſſing over into Aſia, ſent the People a 
very affronting and truly Barbarian Epiſtle, in 
which, amongſt many other very rude Things, 
towards the End were theſe Words, I'll gre 
«© you no Gold, fo don't af me, for you ſhall hav 
e none from me. Yet this ſame Prince, when 
overtaken by the Dangers which now he is in 
unaſked by the Athenians, ſent the People, of 
his own Accord, three hundred Talents, which 
they, with a noble Moderation, would not ac- 
cept. Now what brought this Money was the 
Change of Circumſtance, the Apprehenſion of 
Danger, and Need of Allies. And it was the 
very ſame Thing that brought about for us a 
Confederacy with the Thebans : Yet you are fot 
unning us with Mention of the Thebans, and 
that moit unfortunate Confederacy ; but are carc- 


fa ro ſappreſs the Circumſtance of the ſeventy 
Talents, 
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Talents, which you purloined for yourſelf o out 
of the Monarch's Gold. Was it not through 


Want of Money that the foreign Troops, for the 
Value of five Talents, did not ſurrender the Ci- 


tadel to the Thebans ? Was it not for Want of 
nine Talents, that, after all the Arcadians had 
taken the Field, and their Generals were ready 
to march to their Aſſiſtance, the Buſineſs went 
undone ; while you, all the while, amaſs great 
Riches, and make an ample Proviſion for your 
own Luxury, Upon the whole, the King's Mo- 


| ney goes into his Pocket, O Athenzans, and Dan- 


gers alone fall to your Share. 


F. 89. Their uncommon Lack of decent Shame 
too is worth remarking. For if Cfe/iphon ſhould 
dare to bring Demoſthenes to- ſpeak to you, and 
he ſhould get up, and declaim in Praiſe of him- 
ſelf, the hearing him would be more provoking 
than all you have ſuffered through him before. 
For even when Men of true Merit, whoſe many 
great and noble Deeds we know, undertake to 


ſpeak their own Praiſes, it is offenſive : But when 


a Fellow, who, by his Behaviour, is become : 
Diſgrace and Reproach to the City, undertakes 
to ſpeak his own Panegyrick, what Patience can 
hold out to hear it? If you are wiſe then, Cg. 
10 you will deſiſt from ſuch an impudent De- 

fi 97%, 
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ſign. Make your Defence yourſelf, Cte/iphon, 
Never think to rely upon this as an Excuſe, that 


you are not able to ſpeak : For it would be very 
abſurd in you, when you permitted yourſelf to be 
deputed Embaſſador to Cleopatra, the Daughter 
of Philip, to condole with her upon the Death 


of Alexander King of the Molofi, if you ſhould 


pretend now that you don't know how to ſpeak : 
You that could undertake to conſole the Grief of 
a Lady, and a Foreigner, can you be unable now 
to defend an Edict of your own, which you was 
hired to write? | 


„„ Or is the Man to whom you have de- 
creed a Crown ſuch an obſcure Perſon, that his 


Merits cannot be known by thoſe whom he 


has ſerved, unleſs Somebody ſhould aſſiſt you in 
ſpeaking for him? Aſk the Judges now, whe— 
ther they knew Chabrias, and Tphicrates, and 
Timotheus; and enquire of them for what Rea- 
ſon they conferred Honours upon them, and 
erected Statues for them, They will all anſwer 
you at once ; upon Chabrias for the Sea-Fight 
at Naxus; upon Jphicrates for cutting off the 
Spartan Mora; upon Timotheus for bringing the 


Fleet round, and delivering Corcyra ; and upon 


others, who had, every one, performed many 


and great Needs in War. But if it be aſked 


them - 
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them ; why will you not grant the ſame to De- 


mii * They will immediately reply; be- 


cauſe He is corrupt, a Coward, and a Deſerter of 
his Poſt: And whether then, O Judges, will 
you honour him, or diſgrace yourſelves, and 
thoſe who have died for you in Battle? Whom 
you may well imagine you ſee highly offended 
and diſguſted, that thiyTraitor is to be crowned. 
For would it not indeed be cruel and ſtrange, 
O Athenians, when we exterminate out of our 


Country, Beams, Stones, or Iron Things, void 


of Reaſon or Senſe, if they fall upon any Perſon, 
and kill him ; and if, a Man make away with 


himſelf, we cut off the Hand that did the Deed, 


and bury it ſeparate from the Body ; that, not- 
withſtanding this, I ſay, O Athenians, you ſhould 
beſtow Honours upon this Man Demoſebenes, who 
decreed the laſt fatal Sally, and betrayed our 
Soldiers? Hereby the Dead will be inſulted, and 
the Living will droop in their Courage and Zeal 
for the Publick, ſeeing Death the only Reward 
of their Valour, and their very Memories not 
likely long to ſurvive them. "OY 


| -91. But the weightieſt Conſideration is this. 
When our Youth ſhall enquire of you by what 
Pattern they ſhould regulate their Lives ; what 
will you anſwer ? For you well know, that it is 
| not 
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not the Schools of Exerciſes, of Learning, not 


Muſick, which alone form the Minds of our 


Youth, but above all, the publick Proclamations, 
Should it be proclaimed in the Theatre, that 
Man is crowned upon Account of his Integrity, 
his Valour, and his Beneficence to the Publick, 
who 1s, after all, a Man of a ſcandalous, ſhame- 
leſs Life; our Youth ſeeing this, is corrupted. 
But is a villainous Pimp, a Creſiphon made an 
Example of, others are warned and inſtructed. 
When a Man has given his Suffrage contrary 
to Honour and Juſtice, if he afterwards return 
home, and inſtru& his Son, the Youth does not 
heed him, (as is very juſt) and his Lectures pals 
for no more than a tedious Preamble. Give your 
Suffrages therefore not only as Judges in the 
preſent Caſe, but as having the Eyes of all Men 
upon you, and conſider how you may juſtify 


your Conduct both to thoſe Citizens who are 
now preſent, and thoſe who ſhall enquire what 


Sentence you have pronounced. For you well 
know, O Athenians, that a Judgment will be 
formed of the City from ſuch Perſons as are dig- 
nified therein with publick Praiſes : And it 153 
Reproach to you to be likened not to your 
glorious Anceſtors, but to this Coward Demsſ- 
thenes. 
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8. 92. How then may this Diſgrace be avoid- 
ed? By being cautious of thoſe who aſſume to 
themſelves the greateſt Name for publick Spirit 


ners give the Lye to their Profeſſions. The Be- 
nevolence and Name of a Patriot are propoſed to 


the firſt to claim them in Pretence, who are the 
fartheſt from them in Reality. When therefore 
you find an Orator eager after Hoſpital Crowns, 
and Proclamations before the Grecians, bid him 
reduce his Diſcourſe to the Proof of his Merit, 
and Sanctity of Manners. For ſuch Proofs the 
Laws require before publick Panegyricks are 
granted: And whoever does not produce ſuffi- 
cient Teſtimony of this, neither do you ratify 


thority, which has already almoſt flipped out 
of your Hands. Beſides, do you not think it a 
grievous Thing, that the Senate and the People 
are overlooked, whilſt Epiſtles and Embaſſies are 
{ent to private Houſes, not by Perſons of inferior 
Rank, but by the greateſt Princes in 4/a, and 
in Europe. Nay, ſome Men there are, who not 
only make no Scruple to do ſuch Things as our 
Laws make Capital, but avow them openly, and 
read their Letters of Correſpondence one to ano- 


X ther. 


and Patriotiſm, when their Conduct and Man- 


the Attainment of all; and thoſe are generally 


his Praiſes; and ſtand up for the popular Au- 
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ther. Some bid you look upon them as the 


Guardians of the Peoples Power, and others de- 
mand of you honorary Rewards, as the City's 
Deliverers ; whilſt the People, dejected with 
their Sufferings, and as it were in a State of Do- 
tage or Phrenſy, preſerve only the Name of a 


Republick, and part with their actual Authority 
to others: Then you return from your popular 


Councils, not after you are come to any Reſolu- 
tion, but like Men from a Club, after ſharing 
the Deſert amongſt themſelves. And as a Proof 


that this is not mere raving, attend to what fol- 


lows. 


§. 93. There was here (I grieve that I ſhould 


have Occaſion ſo often to mention the City's 
Misfortunes) there was here, JI jay, a private 
Man, who, for only attempting to go over to 


Samos, was puniſhed the fame Day with Death, 


by the Council of Areopagus, as a Betrayer of 
his Country. And not long ago another private 
Perſon, who was going off to Rhodes, becauſe 
he was a Coward, and afraid of the approaching 


Danger, was likewiſe brought to his Trial, and 


the Pebbles were equally divided; ſo that if one 
only had fallen wrong, he muſt have been ba- 
niſhed, or put to Death. Let us apply theſe 
Inſtances to the preſent Caſe: Here is a peſtilent 

Orator, 
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Orator, the Cauſe of all your Misfortunes, who 
has deſerted his Poſt in the Army, and run away 
out of the City, yet preſumes to requeſt a Crown, 
and thinks he ought to have his Merits ſolemn- 
ly proclaimed. Will you not ſend away ſuch a 
Man, as the common Peſt of Greece ? Or ſeize 
on him as on one who has pirated the Publick, 
and made Shift, by Means of his pernicious 


Rhetorick, to wade through the Adminiſtration, |. 
and puniſh him accordingly ? Bethink yourſelves 


too of the Seaſon you are to do this in. In a 
few Days the Pythian Games are to be cele- 
brated, and the Eſtates of Greece will be aſſem- 
bled in common Council, Now our City has 


| been grievouſly blamed upon Account of De- 


mthenes's late Management; if therefore you 
crown this Man, you will ſeem to be conſenting 
with thoſe that diſturb the common Peace: But 
if you refuſe it him, you will acquit the People 
from this Charge. 


L. 94. Do not then proceed in this Affair, 
with as much Indifference as if it were not your 
own, but the Honour of ſome foreign City that 
at Stake, Do not feed and pamper Ambition, 
but be = Judges of Merit, and reſerve your 
Honours for better Men, and more worthy of 


Commendation ; and not only uſe your Ears, 
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but let your very Eyes ſerve to convince you, 
who they are that ſtand up in Defence of De- 
moſthenes, Are they ſuch as have been his Com- 
panions in Hunting and youthful Exerciſes ? No, 
by Olympian Jove, wild Boars are no longer his 
Game, nor the Preſervation of bodily Vigour his 
Care; but he has applied himſelf to thoſe Arts, 
by winch he 1 a Prey of the Rich. 


In Regard therefore to his arrogant 


Boaſting; when he has told you, that he took 
Byzantium out of the Hands of Philip by his 


Negotiations ; ſtirred up the Arcantans to a Re- 


volt, and bore down the Thebans by his. Ora- 
tions, (for he thinks you are already brought to 
ſuch a Height of Simplicity, that he could make 
you believe you entertain in your City the Deity 
of Perſuaſion, and not an abuſive Informer) and 
when, at the End of his Oration, he ſhall call 
upon the Aſſociates and Partakers of his Corrup- 
tions, to appear in his Behalf; then imagine 

with yourſelves you fee before this Pulpit, where 
I now ſtand and ſpeak, all the Benefactors of 
this City, drawn up in Array to repulſe the In- 
ſolence of theſe Men: Firſt, Solon, who adorn- 
ed the Republick with its beſt Laws, that wiſe 
Philoſopher, and excellent Law-giver, gravely, 
as beſcems him, entreating you by no Means 


to 
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to let Demoſthenes's Words have more Weight 
with you than your Oaths and the Laws: Next 
Ariſtides, who appointed the Sums which all the 
States of Greece ſhould contribute for the common 
Cauſe, (to whoſe Daughters, after his Deceaſe, 
the Publick gave Portions) ſharply inveighing 
againſt the outrageous Contempt of Juſtice in 
ir Days, and demanding whether you are not 
ahamed, when your Fathers were very near 


putting to Death Arthmus the Zelite, (a Man 


who ſojourned in the City, and had Connexions 


of Hoſpitality with the People of Athens) be- 


cauſe he had brought Gold out of Media into 
(:7eece 3 and actually baniſhed him by Procla- 


mation out of the City, and every Place un- 
der Athentan Juriſdiction : Whether you are not 
o/hamed, T ſay, to preſent a Golden Crown to 
Demsjihenes, who has not brought Gold, zndecd, 
from the Medes, but has ſcraped together, and 


actually enjoys a large Store acquired by Bribery 


on all Hands. Can you think that Themiſtocles like- 
wiſe, and thoſe who fell at Marathon, and at 


Flateæ: Nay, can you think the very Sepul- 
chres of your Anceſtors will not yawn, and burſt, 


forth into Groans, if this Man ſhould be crown- 
ed, who confeſſes that he conſpires with the 
Barbarians againſt the Grecians ? 


8. 96. 
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8. 96. I, on my Part, O Earth! O Sun! 0 
Virtue ! and ye Prudence and Learning, by 
which we diſtinguiſh Things honeſt from baſe; 
be ye all my Witneſſes, I have pleaded my 
Country's Cauſe ; and I have ſaid. If I have 
fairly proved my Charge, and ſet forth the Crime 
in its true Degree of Guilt, I have ſpoken a 
well as I wiſhed ; but if I have fallen ſhort of 
this, I have done my Duty as well as I could, 
It is now your Part, both from what has been, 
and what further might have been faid, to paſs 
an upright Sentence, and ſuch as ſhall conduce 
to the publick Good. 
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. J. IN the firſt Place, O Athenians, I hum- 
bly make my Prayer to all the Gods 


and Goddeſſes, that the fame Meaſure of Good- 


will, which I have ever born throughout the 
whole Courſe of my Life and Actions, to the 
City, and to you all, may be now repaid me by 
you in this Conteſt, Next, (becauſe it highly 
concerns yourſelves, your Regard for Religion, and 
your own Reputation) that the ſame Gods would 
be pleaſed ſo to influence your Minds, that you 
may not conſult my Adverſary as to the Manner 


in which you ſhould hear me; (for that would 
be 
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be cruel indeed) but be directed by the Laws 
and by your Oath ; in which, beſides all the 
other juſt and good Probilions, this alſo is en. 
Joined, —< To hear both Sides alike.” — By this is 
meant, not only that you do not pre-condemn 
any Man, nor that you ſhould equally wiſh well 
to both; but alſo that you leave it to the free 
Choice of each of the contending Parties, to de. 
termine what Method or Kind of Defence, he 
wall uſe, 


$. 2. After all, I muſt needs lie under many 
more Diſadvantages in this Conteſt than A/chi- 
nes, and two in particular, O Athenians, very 
oreat ones. One is, that we do not contend 
upon equal Terms; ſince it is not ſo {light x 
Thing for me to be excluded from your Favour, 
as it is for him not to gain his Cauſe, For 
ſhould I indeed —— but I will not utter any 
Thing ominous at the very ſetting out of my 
Oration ; whereas this Man accuſes me out of 
Wantonneſs. The other Diſadvantage is, that 
all Men are by Nature prone to liſten with Ples- 
ſure to Invectives and Accuſations; but are pait- 
ed when they hear Men praiſe themſelves— 
Now the former of theſe which give Pleaſure, 
are fallen to his Share; whilſt the other, which 


is in a Manner grating to all Men, is left for me 
i | to 


- Nours, 


gan a Conteſt of this Nature. 


„ 
to do: Vet ſhould I, through Fear upon this 


Account, abſtain from alledging what Services I 


have done, I ſhall ſeem unable, either to refute 


the Accuſations laid to my Charge, or to ſhew 
the Reaſons why I am worthy to receive Ho- 


And when I paſs to the Things tranſ- 
ated by me during my Adminiſtration of the 


publick Affairs, I ſhall often be under a Neceſ- 


ſity to ſpeak of myſelf, I will endeavour there- 
fore to do this in the moſt modeſt Manner I am 


able; and when Neceſſity compels me to it, this 


Man ſhould in Juſtice bear the Blame, who be- 
I ſuppoſe, moſt 
worthy Judges, you will all readily grant, that 
this Cauſe is of equal Concern to me and Creſi- 
bon, and requires no leſs Earneſtneſs in me to 
defend it upon my own Account : For to be 
deſpoiled of every Thing is grievous and hard ; 
and ſtill more, when this is effected by the Ma- 
lice of an Enemy; but moſt inſupportable of all, 

when the Loſs is no leſs than your Benevolence 
and Friendſhip, inaſmuch as the obtaining that 
is the "_ Summit of Felicity. 


83 This Conteſt therefore being about Mat- 
ters of fo great Importance t me, 1 entreat and 
beſeech you all, with equal Earneſtneſs, to hear, 
in Anſwer to the Accuſations brought againſt me, 

_ Y 7 my 
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my juſt Apology, in ſuch Manner as the Laws 


require: Thoſe Laws which, at the firſt found- 


ing the Republick, Solon made; and which that 


zealous Patriot and Friend of a popular Govern- 
ment thought neceſſary not only to be enforced 


by a general publick Sanction, but alſo by a ſpe- 
cial Oath, to be taken by you every Time you 
fit in Judgment. Not diſtruſting your Integrity, 


I am perſuaded, but ſeeing that it would not be 
poſſible for the Defendant ever to eſcape the Ac- 


cCuſations and Criminations which the Plaintiff 
may freely load him with, having the Privilege 

of ſpeaking firſt ; unleſs every one of you, who 
are Judges, ſollicitous to acquit himſelf reli- 
giouſly of this ſolemn Vow to the Gods, do at- 
tend to the juſt Pleas of him who ſpeaks laſt, 
with Benevolence, and ſhew himſelf an equal 


and impartial Hearer to both, and ſo take per- 


fect Cognizance of the whole Matter. 
F. 4. I am to render an Account this Day, as 
I perceive, of my whole private Life, as well as 
of all my publick Adminiſtration ; and therefore 
I will invoke the Gods again, as at the Begin- 
ning, and in Preſence of you all I pray, that the 


fame Meaſure of Good-will which I have ever 


born, throughout the whole Courſe of my Life 
and Actions, to the State, and to every Citizen, 


may 
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may now be repaid me by you in this Conteſt ; 
and next, that the ſame Gods may guide you to 
give ſuch a Sentence in this Cauſe, as ſhall moſt 
conduce to the Honour of the Publick in gene- 
ral, and the honeſt * of every Man's 
- Oath in particular, 


&. 5. If Aſchines had confined his Accuſation 
to the Subject of the Inditment, I ſhould have 
proceeded likewiſe directly in Defence of the 
Edict itſelf : But fince he has employed no leſs a 
Part of his Oration in bringing up other Things, 
and loaded me with very many Calumnies, I 
think it both neceſſary and juſt to ſpeak a few 
Words upon this Head firſt; leſt any of you 
being prejudiced by thoſe Things which were 
foreign to the preſent Purpoſe, ſhould hear me 
with leſs Candour, when I enter upon the De- 
fence of the Matter in Hand. And-now, to all 
the Slanders with which he has aſperſed my 
private Character, mark how ſimple and fair an 
Anſwer I give, If you know me to be indeed 
ſuch as this Man has accuſed me of being, (for 
I have never lived any where but amongſt you) 
ſuffer me to proceed no farther, refuſe to hear my 
Voice, nay, though in the State I ſhould have 
been moſt eminently ſerviceable, riſe up, and 


condemn me this Moment, But if you indecd 
F-2 Fillen 
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eſteem, and know me and mine to be far better 
than this Man, deſcended from a better Family, 
and (to avoid ſaying any Thing that may give 
Pain) not inferior to any of middling Rank, nei- 
ther do you believe him in other Points; for it 
is plain, that all he has advanced is, in like man- 
ner, of his own Invention; and vouchſafe me 
now alſo the ſame Favour 8 I have con- 


ſtantly found with you in many former Conteſts, 


For ſuch a cunning Fellow as you are, Aſchines, 
it was ſimple enough in you to imagine, that 
I would omit mentioning what Things I have 
done, and negotiated for the publick Service, 
and turn my Diſcourſe to a minute Confutation 
of your ſcandalous Calumnies. I ſhall not do it 
truly; I am not ſo mad: But I ſhall proceed 
directly to vindicate thoſe publick Tranſactions 
of mine, which you have belied and ſlandered; 
and afterwards take Notice of the Dirt which 


you have ſo ſhameleſly beſpattered me with, if 


at be pleaſing to the preſent Aſſembly to hear 
my Vindication, 


8. 6. The Crimes objected to me are certainly 
many and atrocious; and on ſome of them our 
Laws inflict great, nay, and even the extremeſt 
Puniſhments : But then the very Nature of the 
preſent Proſecution ſuppoſes all the Malice of an 

Enemy; 
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RES” is backed with Inſult, Railing, Scur- 
rility, and every Thing elſe that is abuſive. For 
though, if theſe Charges and Accuſations were 
true, it would not be poffible for the City to 

take an adequate, or nearly an adequate Revenge 


on the Offender ; yet no Man ought to be de- 


prived of a free Acceſs to the People, .and of 
Speech before them : Neither, by the Gods, is 
it right, or conſiſtent with good Government or 
Juſtice, O ye Athenzans, that this ſhould be done 
in the Form of an Inſult, and for Envy. But 
when, at any Time, he ſaw me injure the Pub- 
lick, and that after the Manner he has ſet forth, 

and exaggerated in ſuch a diſmal tragick Strain, 


he ſhould have inflicted upon me the Puniſhments 


appointed by the Laws. If he ſaw me do 
Things worthy to be arraigned before the Coun- 
cil, he ſhould have arraigned me, and by that 
Method have brought me to my Trial : Or if I 


acted me for Breach of the Laws. For *tis 
evident he cannot regularly proſecute Cteſiphon 
tor me.; and if he intended to prove me guilty, 
he ſhould not have indicted him. Surely, if he 
obſerved me injuring you in the reſt of thoſe 
Points whereof he accuſed me; or any others 
beſides them, there are Laws fge-them all, and 

Puniſh- 


had written illegal Decrees, he ſhould have in- 
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5 6 and Actions, and Trials. and heavy F. 7. 
and grievous Fines annexed to them; and all chat all 
theſe he might have uſed. And If it had ap. Juſtice 

_ peared that he had done ſo, and he had taken WM them al 
this Method againſt me, there would have been IM has cha 
ſome Face, at leaſt, of a juſt Accuſation at pre- Embaſſy 
font by the Manner of his Proceedings. But me tho 
now he, departing from the regular and juſt ¶ Doer of 
Way, and avoiding the Neceſſity of proving the {Where it 
Facts themſelves, comes at laſt, after ſo long a Wreign, p. 
Time, and heaps upon me all Manner of Crimes, mind yo 
fatirical Invectives, and abuſive Scandal, in a de- ¶ chat you 
clamatory Farce, Then he makes all the Ac- Hand Ligh 
cuſation fall upon me, but impleads Creſplur; ¶ boot, of 
and though, throughout the whole Conteſt, he N auſe I h. 
makes his Enmity to me principally appear, he ¶ iniſtrati 
ſeems not to contend with me in this Cauſe, but I the Safet 
ſeeks to take away the fair Character of another. Ni them 
And now, O Athenians, beſides all other Things, And like 
_ which may juſtly be alledged in Favour of Cte- {Wibans ſi 
| fobon, I think this deſerves well to be fir? cn. fer they 
fidered ; that it is but fair we ſhould diſcuſs our I not ui 
private Quarrels between ourſelves, and not, de- It Leucir- 
clining the Combat ourſelves, ſtudy to involve {Whole Pe 
others in the Miſchief, and reek our Reſentment {Wd thoug 
upon them; for ſuch a Proceeding is the ex- ere not 
tremeſt Injuſtice, heir Powe 
9. 7. Mole the 
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g. 7. So it may be ſeen already, in general, 
that all his Accuſations have neither Truth or 
uſtice in them. But I will farther examine 
them all ſingly, and alſo all the Falſehoods he 
has charged me with relating to the Peace and 
Embaſſy into Macedonza ; where he imputes to 
me thoſe very Things that he himſelf was the 
Doer of in Conjunction with Philocrates. And 
here it is neceſſary, O Athenians, and not fo- 
reign, perhaps, to the Buſineſs in Hand, to re- 
mind you of the State of Affairs in thoſe Days; 
that you may ſee every Fact in its proper Seaſon 
and Light, The Phocian War being then on 
boot, of which I could not be the Author, be- 
he aauſe I Had not yet been concerned in the Ad- 
he Wniniſtration ; firſt you were diſpoſed to wiſh 
wt the Safety of the Phocians, though indeed you 
er. aa them guilty of ſome unjuſtifiable Things: 
And likewiſe you would gladly have ſeen the 
Thebans ſuffer a little; not without good Reaſon, 
for they had juſtly incurred your Diſpleaſure, 
by not uſing the Advantages they had gotten 
a Leuctra with Moderation. Then again the 
whole Peloponneſe was divided into Factions; 
and though the Enemies of the Lacedemonians 


weir Power; neither, on the other Hand, were 
ioſe the Governors of the Cities, which had 
been 
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been originally appointed by them ; but they 

were here and there in a State of undecidet MF . 5 
Strife and confuſed Variance, one with another for th 
Philip ſeeing this, (for it is was no Secret) cor. has el 
rupted the Traitors in every Place with Money, Pen? 
and by that Means ſet them all together by the and C 
Ears, and made the Diſturbance general, Then Cauſes 
taking Advantage of their Errors and Folly, he theſe ! 


harneſſed himſelf out, and grew upon them all and m 
And as the Thebans, in thoſe Days a violent, nov Pear 
a wretched People, being extremely haraſſed Y was mi 
the long Continuance of the War, would i certain] 
dently be conſtrained to fly to us for Refuge: poke | 
Philip to prevent this, and the Conjunction d * Ar 
the two Cities, offered you a Peace, and pro- and de 
miſed them Aſſiſtance. What was it then f. this Me 
voured him ſo far that you had nearly been ti. Anf 
ken by a voluntary Deception of yourſelves? though 
What but (whether muſt I call it ?) the Frow And th 
ardneſs or Ignorance of the Creeks, or both t for this 
gether ; who while you ſuſtained a continu that I fl 
and tedious War, and that for the general Goo Eubulus 
of all Greece, as the Event has clearly ſhewnW It at 
never aſſiſted you either with Money or Men and atte 
or with any- Thing elſe whatever. So. that yo itſelf, h 
being juſtly and properly incenſed by their Ulage that I M 

and mor 


readily gave Ear to the Propoſals of Philip, yy 
| . | a ing 
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6 8. So the Peace which you then accorded, 
for theſe Reaſons, was not made by me, as he 
has charged me with : But it will be found, 
upon a due Examination, that the unjuſt Gains 
and Corruption of theſe Men in it were the 
Cauſes of our preſent Troubles. And now of all 
theſe Things I proceed to ſpeak more diſtinctly 
and methodically, merely to make the Truth 
appear: For if it ſhould be thought that there 
was much foul Play in theſe Tranſactions, it is 
certainly nothing at all to me. For the firſt that 
ſpoke for a Peace, or made any Mention of it, 
was Ariſtodemus the Player. He that took it up 
and decreed it, and hired himſelf along with 
this Man for theſe Things, was Philocrates the 

Agnufian ; your Aſſociate, A/chines, not mine, 
though you ſhould aſſert the Lye till you burſt. 
And thoſe who joined with them in ſpeaking 
tor this Edict, whatever were their Reaſons (for 
that I ſhall take no Notice of at preſent) were 
Eubulus and Cephiſophon : But I never meddled 
in it at all. And yet theſe Things being ſo, 
and atteſted to be ſo by the very Voice of Truth 
itſelf, he had the Shameleſſneſs to dare affirm, 
that I was the Author of making the Peace; 
and moreover, that I prevented the City from 
making it together with the common Aſſembly 

2 of 
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of the States of Greece. Then you, O—— 
(what fit Appellation can be found for you?) 
though you were preſent, and ſaw that I was 


about to rob the City of ſuch an important Af- 


ſiſtance and Alliance as you juſt now made ſuch 
a tragical, lamentable Story of ; did you then 
ſhew your Abhorrence of it, and ſtand forth to 
acquaint the People with thoſe Things which 


you now blame, or did you oppoſe them ? And 


ſurely if I had ſold myſelf to Philip, to exclude 
the Grecians from partaking in the Peace, it was 
your Buſinefs not to be ſilent, but to exclaim 


and proteſt againſt it, and make it manifeſt to 


the People: Yet you did nothing of all this, 
nor did any Body ever hear you utter one Word 
about it; neither was there any Embaſly ſent at 
that Time to any of the Grecians States, but 
their Minds had been all diſcovered before ; nor 
was there one Word of Truth in all he faid up- 
on this Head. Beſides all this, the Falſchoods 
which he thus aſſerts, contain a moſt foul Aſper- 
ſion of the City: For if you were exhorting the 
other Grecians to a War, at the ſame Time that 
you ſent Embaſſadors yourſelves to Philip to ne- 
gotiate a Peace, you were guilty of a ſcandalous 


Action, unworthy of the City, or of honeſt Men. 


But there was no ſuch Thing done, no ſuch 
Thing at all. For what could you mean by 
| ſending 
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ſending Embaſſadors at ſuch a Seaſon ? To ex: | 
hort the Grecians to a Peace? But they all en- 


joyed it. Or rather to a War? But you your- 
{elves were deliberating about a Peace. Whence 


it appears, that I was neither at firſt the Author 
of the Peace, nor the Cauſe of it ; nor is there 
any Shew of T ruth in all what ts has falſely 
alledged againſt me in other Points, 


F. 9. And now again, after the City had con- 
concluded the Peace, conſider how each of us 


choſe to act. For by this alſo you ſhall know | 


who it was that held with Philip in every 
Thing, and who laboured for your Intereſt, and 
ſought the Advantage of the City. Now then 
I, being in Senate, wrote a Decree, that Em- 
baſſadors ſhould fail away with the utmoſt Speed 


to whatever Places they ſhould be informed Phi- 


ip was in, and tender him the Oaths : But theſe 
Men would not do this; not though I had de- 
creed it. What Good this could have done, I 
will inform you, O Athenians. It was for Phi- 
1's Advantage, that the Interval between the 
Time of concluding the Peace, and taking the 
Oaths, ſhould be as long as poſſible; and for 
ours, that it ſhould be the ſhorteſt, Why ſo ? 
you will fay : Becauſe, not only from the Day 
you had ſworn to the Peace, but from the Time 
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that you had conceived the leaſt Hope of ob- 
taining one, you had ceaſed all military Prepa- 
rations. But he proſecuted the War moſt vi. 
gorouſly all the Time, judging (very truly) that 
whatever Places he could take from the City 
before the Oaths were entered into, he ſhould 
firmly retain, for no Body would diſſolve the 


Peace upon their Account; which I foreſeeing, 


O Athenians, and conſidering, wrote a Pſephiſn 
to this Effect, that the Embaſſadors ſhould fail 
directly to the very Places where Philip ſhould 


be, and tender him the Oaths with all poſſible 


Speed, that ſo the Treaty might be concluded 
while our Allies the Thracians were yet poſſeſſed 
of thoſe Places, upon which this Declai mer has 


now been pleaſed to rally me, Serrium, and 


Myrtium, and Ergiſce : And that he might not 
ſeize upon the moſt convenient Places, and make 
himſelf Maſter of Thrace ; whence obtaining 
great Supplies of Money and Men, he ſhould 
be enabled the more eaſily to compaſs the rel: 
of his Deſigns. Now this Edict of mine he 
makes ne Mention of, nor cauſes it to be read; 


but becauſe I gave my Opinion in Council for 


introducing the Embaſſadors, he inveighs againſt 
me, What ſhould I have done then upon that 
Occafion ? Muſt I have decreed that they ſhould 
not be brought in, when they were come pul- 

poſely 
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oſely to confer with you? Or have ordered 
the Prefect of the Theatre not to provide them 
a Place? When, without any Decree at all, they 
might have been admitted to ſee for Two-pence. 
Should J have been moſt obſervant of the leaſt 
Advantages of the City, and have fold the whole 
to Philip, as theſe Men have done ? No, truly. 
Take me now this Edict, which he very well 
knew of, though he paſſed it over in Silence, 
and recite it. 


[The Pſephiſm.) 


N the Archonſhip of Mneſiphilus, on the laſt 
Day of the Month Hecatombæon, the Pandio- 
nian Tribe preſiding, Demoſthenes Sor of Demoſ- 
thenes, Pæaniean, decreed as follows. Whereas 
Philip has ſent Embaſſadors to treat of a Peace 
wth the Athenians, and Articles have been agreed 
to between them ; it hath pleaſed the Senate and 
Republick of Athens, (to the End that the Peace 
may be ratified which was approved by Suffrage in 
the firſt Aſſembly), that five Embaſſadors be forth. 
w1th elected out of the whole Body of the People of 
Athens; that as ſoon as they are choſen they ſhall 
ſet out, and proceed, without any Delay, to. the 
Place where they ſhall be informed that Philip is; 
and take the Oaths of him, and give theirs with 
all poſſible Speed, upon the Terms ſettled between 
| him 
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him and the Republick of Athens, including the 
Allies on both Sides. Embaſſadors were then 
choſen : Eubulus Anaphlyſtian, Æſchines Co- 
thocian, Cephiſophon Rhamnuſian, Democrates 
Phlyean, n Cleon Cothocian. 


F. 10. Though I had then written this Edict 
for the Advantage of the City, not of Philip; 
theſe good Embaſſadors, giving little Heed to it, 
ſat ſtill in Macedonia three whole Months, til 
Philiþ came back from Thrace, after he had 
over-turned every Thing in thoſe Parts; when 


they might in ten Days, nay, rather in three or 


four, have croſſed the Hell:fpont, and ſaved the 
Places, by tendering the Oaths to him before he 
had taken them : For either he would not haye 
touched them, when we were preſent, or we 
ſhould not have tendered him the Oaths; 6 
that, in that Caſe, he would not have obtained 
a Peace; but certainly not both, the Peace and 
Places too. Such, in this Embaſſy, was the firſt 


notorious Fraud on the Side of Philip; and 
Treachery and Bribery on the Side of theſe 
wicked Men, and odious to the Gods. For 


which Cauſe I both then declared, and do now 
again declare eternal War and Variance with 


them. 


Y 11. 
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$. 11. And now attend to another ſtill greater 
Villainy, immediately upon the Back of this. 
For as ſoon as Philip had conſented to ratify the 
Peace, after he had firſt taken Thrace, through 
the Diſobedience of theſe Men to my Edict, he 
again purchaſes of them another Thing, v/z. 
That they ſhould not depart out of Macedonia, 
till ſuch Time as he had gotten his Expedition 
acainſt the Phoctans in a good Readineſs, leſt 
upon their bringing you Tidings of his Inten- 
tion and actual Preparations, you ſhould ſet out, 


d fil ſpeedily round to Py/e with a Fleet, and 
n Wh intercept his Paſſage, as you had done before: 
0 But that ſo, at the ſame Time theſe Men brought 
*. the News hither, he might be already got within 
Ie Pylz, and you might have nothing left that you 
mh could do. Nay, Philip was ſtill under ſo great 
* a Dread, and mortal Anxiety, even after he had 
ſo advanced ſo far, leſt you ſhould hear of it, be- 
ed fore he had deſtroyed the Phocians, and decree 
nd them Aſſiſtance, and his Schemes ſhould fail; 
rſt that he again hired this ſcandalous Wretch, not 
and in common with the other Embaſſadors, but pri- 
ieſe vately and ſingly, to harangue you, and inſinuate 
Fo! WE fach Things, as /ulled you into a fatal Securi ay, 
3 and by which all was undone. 

vi 


§. 12. 


(170) 
§. 12. J entreat and beſeech you, O Athe. 


| tred 
nians, to remember this throughout our whole * * 
Conteſt, that had not Aſchines exceeded the Sub- very 
ject of the Indictment in the Courſe of his Ac- ads 
cuſation ; neither would I have faid a Word of lying 
any other Nature in my Defence : But as he has wat 
uſed all manner of Criminations and Calumnies Field 
againſt me, there is a Neceſſity for me too, to the © 
make ſome little Reply to each of the Crimes "ER" 
laid to my Charge. What then were the Speeches wha 
he made at that Time, and by which he ruined + Pi 
every Thing? Why theſe. That you mult not 75 h 
be alarmed at Philip's paſſing within Pylæ, for lip's E 
you ſhould have whatever you wiſhed, if you 


| dently 
would but be quiet. You would hear, he ſatd, 


in two or three Days, that he was become the 
Friend of thoſe, againſt whom he had ſet out 
an Enemy ; and on the other Hand, an Enemy V. 
to thoſe, whoſe Friend he had been. For it 1 
was not verbal Contracts, he ſaid, on which laſt- if the F 


ing Friendſhips were founded ; but, as he very of the 1 

| ſpeciouſly termed it, a Connection of Intereſts. BF p, 
| Now, it was the joint Intereſt, he ſaid, of Phil Athenz, 
and the Phocians, and likewiſe of you all, to be the Coun 
freed from the ſtupid and troubleſome Thebans except fi 
This Diſcourſe was much reliſhed, at that Time, ad Ls. 
by ſome amongſt us, upon Account of the Ha. I. ration 


tred 


nor by | 


(177) 
tred which we then bore to the Thebans. And 
what happened immediately after this? In a 
very ſhort Space of Time the unhappy Phocians 
were deſtroyed, and their Cities raſed; and you 
lying ſtill, and giving Ear to him, ſoon after that 


withdrew your military Preparations out of the 
Field, for which he was paid. Beſides all this, 


the City incurred thereby the Odium of the The- 
bans and Thefſahans ; and all the Obligation of 


what had been done, they owed to Philip. As 


a Proof that theſe Things were ſo, rehearſe the 
Pſephiſm which Caliſtbenes then wrote, and Phi- 
1p's Epiſtle ; from both which they will evi- 
_ appear to you. Read. 


[Pſephiſm.) 


N the Archonſhip of Mneſiphilus, i» an As 
ſembly convened by the Generals, and by Order 
of the Prytanes and Senate, on the twenty-firſt Day 
of the Month Mæmacterion, Calliſthenes, Son of 
Eteonicus Phalerean, decreed. Let none of the 
Athenians, pon any Pretence, lie at Night in 


the Country, but within the City, and in Piræeus, 


except ſuch as are in their Stations upon Guard. 
And let every one of theſe keep the Place where he 
5 hationed, and neither depart from it by Day, 
wr by Night, And whoever ſhall diſobey this E- 
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att, let him be liable to the Penalties of a Trait, j 


unleſs he can prove that his Compliance was in- 
Poſſible, Let all Caſes of Impoſſibility be judged 
by the General upon Duty, the chief Civil Ma. 
giftrate, and the Secretary of the Senate. Lit 
every Thing be removed out of the Fields with al 
Expedition: Every Thing within the Diſtance if 
One hundred and twenty Stadia, into the City and 


Piræeus; and whatever is not within the ſaid 


Diſtance of One hundred and twenty Stadia, to 


Eleuſis, r Phyle, and Aphidna, and Rhamnus, 


and Sunium. So Caliſthenes the Phalcrean decreed. 


Was it then for theſe Hopes, you made 
Peace ? Were ſuch the Promiſes, this Hireling 
made you ? Now take, and read me the very 


Epiſtle which Philip ſent hither after this, 


[Pauitie's Epiftle.] 


TY) HILIP, King of the Macedonians, 10 the 
Senate and People of Athens, greeting. 
Know that We have paſſed within Pyle, and ſub- 


dued Phocis. And as many Towns as have ſur- 
rendered themſeFoes, We have garriſoned : But 
thoſe which would not ſubmit, We have taken 9 
Force, made Slaves of the Inhabitants, and raſel 
their Foundations. Now, hearing that you welt 
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prepared to afſit them, I bave written 70 you, that 


you may not give yourſelves any further Trouble 
about this Matter. For, in ſhort, I do not think 
you att rightly, to make a Peace with me, and yet 
lead your Troops againſt me; and that when the 
Phocians are not zncluded in the League between 
us, Wherefore if you do not keep within our Ar- 


ticles, you ſhall be before-hand with me in nothing 


but doing the Injury. 


d. 13. Hear how plainly he informs his Al- 
lies, and declares to them in this Epiſtle, —Theſe 
Things ] have done againſt the Will of the Athe- 
nians, and to their great Diſpleaſure ; fo if you 
are wiſe, O Thebans, and, O Theſſalians, you 
will look upon them as Enemies, and truſt in me. 
He does not, indeed, write this in ſo many 
Words, but he means to convey this Intimation. 
From this Time then he went on over-awing 
them, ſo that they could not foreſee or per- 
ceive what enſued, but ſuffered him to get every 


Thing into his own Power: And hence aroſe _ 


the preſent Diſtreſſes of the unhappy Thebans. 
And yet the Man who laboured and ſtrove to 
bring about this fatal Confidence in him, and 
came hither, and cozened you with a Meſſage 
of ſo much Falſehood, is the fame who now 
deplores the fad Sufferings of the 7 hebans, and 
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ſets forth their lamentable Cafe ; when he him. 
ſelf was the Cauſe of all thoſe Evils, and of all 
that the Phocians, and all that the reſt of Greec: 
have ſuffered, Tis manifeſt, to be ſure, that 
. you are very much grieved at what has happen- 
ed, Aſchines, and in deep Sorrow for the The- 
bans : D who have gotten Poſſeſſions in Bæs- 
tia, and till the Lands that were theirs. And 
that I rejoice, who was immediately demand- 
ed to Puniſhment, "y the Author of all this 
ef 


S. 14. But I am now fallen upon a Subjecd, 
which will perhaps come in more properly 
hereafter : I return therefore to the Proofs of 
my Aſſertion, that this Man's Bribery and 
Wickedneſs has been the Cauſe of all our pre- 
ſent Misfortunes. For after you had been over- 
reached by Philip, through the Means of theſe 
Men, who let e to him for Hire, in 
their Embaſſies, and brought you Meſſages void 
of all Truth: And the unhappy Pbocians were 
. likewiſe trepanned, and their Cities taken, what 
followed? The ſordid 7 'be//alians, and ſtupid 
Thebans held Philip for their Friend, their Bene- 
factor, their Saviour: He was every Thing to. 
them ; and they would not ſo much as hear one 


VV ih ſpoken againſt him, or let a Man open his 
| | Mouth 


087) 


Mouth hs had any thing elſe to propoſe. But tho 


you ſuſpected what he had been doing, and took 
it very much to Heart, you ſtill preſerved the 
Peace ; for indeed there was nothing to be done 
by you alone. And the other States of Greece 
being, like you, deceived and fruſtrated in their 
Expectations, kept the Peace chearfully, though 
they had, in ſome Shape, been long attacked. 
For when Philip went round, and overturned 
the States of the lyrians and Triballi, and ſome 
of the Greciaus alſo, and ſubdued many and great 
Powers to himſelf; and when ſome, who went 
to him out of ſeveral Cities to treat of a Peace, 
were corrupted by him, whereof this Man was 
one; then may all be faid to have been attack- 
ed, againſt whom he was taking theſe Steps. 
Whether they perceived it, or not, is another 
Queſtion, and not my Buſineſs to enquire: For 
| foretold it, and teſtified it both before you at 
all Times, and whereſoever I was ſent. But all 
the States of Greece were diſeaſed ; for on the 
one Hand, thoſe who had the Management and 
Execution of their Affairs, took Bribes, and were 

corrupted with Money ; and on the other Hand, 
many private Perſons either did not foreſee the 
Conſequences, or were unwarily drawn in. by 


daily Indulgence and Remiſſneſs; and the like 


Diſeaſe prevailed. univerſally, Then every one 
imagined, 


eee I * . - 


6182) 
imagined, that the Danger did not threaten 
themſelves, and that they might ſecure their 
own Intereſts, whenever they pleaſed, at the 
Expence of others. Thus, I ſuppoſe, it hap- 
pened that the inferior Multitude, through a 
great and unſeaſonable Indolence, loſt their Li. 
berty ; and their Leading-Men, who thought to 
ſell every Thing, except themſelves, found that 


they had fold themſelves firſt : For inſtead of 


the Titles of Friends, and old Acquaintance, 
with which they had been ſaluted, when they 
accepted a Bribe, they now heard themſelves 
called execrable Pimps and Traitors, and what- 
ever elſe they had deſerved. 


F. 15. For it is not with a View to the Trai- 
tor's Advantage, O Athenians, that any Man be- 
ſtows his Money upon him: Nor when the 
Point is gained, for which he paid the Price, 
does he ſtill take the Traitor's Advice in regard 
to other Things ; for then nothing would be 


| happier than the Condition of a Traitor: But 


no, this is not the Caſe : How then ? Widely 
different: For when he, who graſps at Power, 
has gained his End, he becomes Mafter too, of 


thoſe who have betray'd it into his Hands ; and 


knowing their Villainy, then to be ſure he hates 


them, puts no Confidence in them, and ſpurns 


them 


then 
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them from him. Conſider this Matter a little: 


For though the Times and Opportunities of 
ſuch Things are now paſt, the Time of know- 
ing them, by Reflection, is ever preſent to 
wiſe Men. So long was Laſthenes called the 
Friend of Philip, till he had betrayed Olynthus : 
So long was Timolaus ſtiled the fame, till the 
Deſtruction of Thebes ; and ſo long Eudicus and 
Simus the Lariſſæans, till they had brought 
Theſſaly into Subjection to Philip. Then they 
were driven out, and inſulted, and expoſed to all 
kind of Hardſhips and Sufferings ; and the 
whole Earth is full of Traitors, wandering in. 
Diſgrace, What was the Fate of Ariſtratus in 
Sicyon 2 What of Perilaus in Megara? Are they 
not caſt off, and reduced to the moſt abject 
State? From whence it is evident, that he who 
is the moſt careful Guardian of his Country, 
and moſt ſtrenuouſly oppoſes ſuch Men, is the 
very Man who puts it in the Power of ſuch as 
you, Mſchines, ſuch Traitors and Hirelings to 


carry on your Trade. It is owing to there be- 


ing many ſuch, who oppoſe the Meaſures you 
adviſe, that you yourſelves are ſafe, and kept in 
Pay: For had you been left to yourſelves, you 
had long ago been undone by your own Con- 
duct. 

§. 16. 
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( 184 ) 
8. 16, Many more Things might be faid 
touching the Tranſactions of thoſe Times; but 
I think what has been ſaid more than ſufficient: 


And this Man was himſelf the Cauſe of my making 


any Mention of them af all, who emptied upon 
me, as it were, a whole Sink of his own Filth 
and Villainy, from which it was neceſlary-] 


ſhould cleanſe myſelf to thoſe, who are younger 


than theſe Facts. Perhaps too I have been te- 
dious to you, who, no doubt, were well acquaint- 
ed with his corrupt Practices, before ever I ſpoke: 
Yet truly he ſtiles it Friendſhip and Hoſpitality ; 
and in his Harangue he ſaid of me, that I ob- 
ject to him his Hoſpitality with Alexander. | 
object to thee a Connection of Hoſpitality with 
Alexander? Whence ſhould you obtain it ? Or 


| how ſhould you come to be ſo honoured ? I could 
never call thee Philip's Gueſt, or Alexander's 
Friend; I am not ſo void of Underſtanding: 


Unleſs it be proper to call Reapers and hired 
Labourers, the F riends and Gueſts of thoſe who 


pay them their Wages. But this, I ſuppoſe, is 
not cuſtomary : How ſhould it ? Surely there 1s 


a wide Difference. But I call thee the hireling 
Tool of Philip firſt, and now of Alexander, and 
fo do all that are here aſſembled. But if you 
doubt it, put the Queſtion to them : Or, come, 
I'll do it for you. Whether do you think, 0 
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( 185 ) 
Athenians, that Aſchines is the Tool, or the 
Friend of Alexander? You hear what they ſay. 

Now I ſhall proceed to anſwer for myſelf, to 
the Charge in the Indictment, and recount what 
have done for the Publick : That though A#/- 
chines well knows, he may likewiſe have the Sa- 
t:sfattion to bear, why I affirm that I may ac- 
cept, without Injuſtice, theſe Honours which 
are already decreed me, and even greater Ho- 
nours than theſe. Now take and read me the 
original Indictment, 


[The [ ndietment.] 


$. 17. F* the Archonſhip of Chzrondas, on the 


fixth Day of the Month Elaphebolion, 
Xſchines 3 Son of Atrometus Cothocian, indict- 
i Ctefiphon Son of Leoſthenes Anaphlyſtian, be- 


fare the Archon, for Violation of the Laws. For 


that be has written an illegal Edict, (importing, 
that Demoſthenes, $92 of Demoſthenes Pæa- 
niean, ſhall be crowned with a Golden Crown ; 


and Proclamation ſhall be made in the Theatre, at 


the great Feſtival of Bacchus, at the Time of act- 
ing the new Tragedies, that © the People preſent 
* a Golden Crown to Demoſthenes Son of De- 
* moſthenes Pæaniean, for his Virtue, and the 
Benevolence in which he has ever perſevered to- 
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«, 8 all the Grecians, and the Republick of 
Athens; and for his Bravery ; and becauſe he 
&« berſeveres in doing and ſaying the beſt for the 
“ Republick, and is ever readily diſpoſed to do all 
« the Good in his Power” ); whereas all theſe 
Things are falſe, and illegally written. For, firſt, 
the Laws do not ſuffer any Falſehood to be admitted 
into the publick Acts; nor, farther, any Perſm 
to be crowned, who has any Account td<paſs l 
the Publick : But Demoſthenes zs Curator of the 
Walls, and Prefect of the Theatral Treaſury. The 
Laws alſo ordain, that no Crown be proclaimed in 
the Theatre, at the Feſtival of Bacchus, at the 
| Repreſentation of the new Tragedies : But if the 
Senate preſent the Crown, it ſhall be proclaimed 
in the Senate-Houſe ; or if the City preſent it, it 
ſhall be proclaimed in Pnyx, in the popular Aſſem- 
bly. The Fine, fifty Talents. Witneſſes, Cephi- 
ſophon Son of Cephiſophon Rhamnuſian, Cleon 
Son UR Cleon Cothocian. 


F. 18. This is what he urges againſt the P/e- 
Pbiſin, O Athenians, And, firſt, by laying before 
you theſe very Heads of Accuſation, I think to 
make it plainly appear, I intend to give a fair 
Anſwer to every Particular, For I ſhall follow 


the ſame Method with my Accuſer, and ſpeak 
to every Point ſingly, and in Order; and wit- 
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( 187 | 
tingly will IT omit nothing, I apprehend that 
(whereas it is written in the Decree, That I have 
perſevered in doing and ſaying the beſt for the 
Common-wealth ; and that I am ever in Readineſs 
to do it whatever Service I am able; and that I 
am to receive publick Praiſe for theſe Things ) 


the chief Point in Debate is concerning my Ad- 


- miniſtration of the publick Affairs. For by a 
ſtrict Examination of this, it will be found, whe- 


ther Creſiphon has written this truly and properly 


of me, or whether it be falſe. And whereas he 


ordained, that I ſhould be crowned, without 
adding this Clauſe, After he has paſſed his Ac- 
counts ; and that the Crown ſhould be proclaim- 
ed in the Theatre: I am of Opinion, that this 
too is reducible to the fame Queſtion concerning 
my Adminiſtration, by which it will appear, whe- 
ther I deſerve a Crown, and a Proclamation with 
theſe extraordinary Privileges, or not. And far- 
ther I muſt ſhew, that there are Laws by which 
Cte/iphon is authorifed ſo to decree. Thus have 


I propoſed, O Athentans, in this fair and ſimple 


Manner, to make my Defence, I come now to 
the Services which I have done: And let no 
one ſuſpect, that I intend to evade giving a di- 


rect Anſwer to the Accuſation, if I employ 


lome Time in ſpeaking of the Affairs of the 
Grecians, For he who arraigns the Decree, 
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which * That I ſay and do the beft, and 15 
denied the Truth of this Aſſertion, is the Per- 
ſon who made it neceſſary, and my immediate 
Buſineſs, to enumerate, in my Defence, my own 
Counſels and Tranſactions in the Service of the 


State. Then it is to be confidered, that of the 


many different Principles on which our Stateſ- 


men uſually found their political Conduct, I al- 


ways adopted that which affects the common 
Good of all the Erecian States, wherefore it is 


juſt, that I ſhould be allowed to deduce wy Ar- 


guments from that * 


s 19. So then I ſhall paſs over in Silence all 
the Advantages which Philip had gained and 
retained, before I was concerned in the publick 
for theſe, I think, 


are nothing to me. But thoſe Points, which he 


has been prevented from gaining, fince the Day 


that 1 have taken upon me the Management of 


the publick Affairs, thoſe I ſhall mention, and 


render an Account of, after this ſhort Preamble. 
There happened, at that Time, O Athenians, a 
Circumſtance peculiarly favourable to Philip: 
There was amongſt the Grecians, not only in 


| particular Places, but in all Places alike, a Swarm | 
of Traitors and Perſons greedy of Bribes, Men 


odious to the Gods, and that in ſo great Num- 
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bers as never was known before in the Me- 


| mory of Mankind. Theſe he employed as his 
Tools for the promoting his Deſigns, and by 


their joint Labours fomented greater Quarrels 
among the Grecian States, which were before 
upon no good Footing with each other, and ripe 
for Diſſenſions: Some he deluded, others he 
blinded with Gifts, and employed all. poſſible 
Means to corrupt them all. - Thus he ſucceeded 
to divide them into many Parties, when their 


true Intereſt required them all to unite in pre- 


enting the Growth of his Power. Now when 


all the Greczans were in this unhappy Situation, 


and {till inſenſible of the approaching and grow- 
ing Evil, you are to conſider with yourſelves, O 
Athenians, what Meaſures it became our City to 
take and purſue ; and to require an Account of 


theſe at my Hands: For it was I, who, at this 


Time, took upon myſelf the Direction of the 
publick Counſels and Affairs. 


d. 20. For let me aſk you yourſelf, Æſchines, 


whether was it fit that our City ſhould lay aſide 


ner Views of Glory ; forget her own Claim and 

Dignity ; fight under the Banners of the Theſſa- 

i 

vereignty of all Greece ; and fo efface all the glo- 

rious Deeds of her Anceſtors, and degrade her- 
ſelt 


ans and Dolopes, to inveſt Philip with the So- 
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( 190 ), 
ſelf from her ancient Privileges : Or if ſhe did 
not ſo, (for that would indeed be too ſhocking) 
ſhould ſhe have looked tamely on, and fit un- 
concerned, at the Time when thoſe Evils (which 
ſhe ſaw muſt happen, if no Body oppoſed it; 
nay, probably had long foreſeen and dreaded) 
now actually began to be felt. And now | 
would farther gladly aſk this Man, who fo ve- 
hemently arraigns my Conduct, on which Side 
he would have them be ? Whether on that, 
which have been the Cauſe of all the Evils 
and Diſgraces, which have befallen the Gre- 
cians; on which Side we may ſafely reckon 
the Theſſalians and their Confederates ? Or on 
that, which looked on whilft theſe Things were 


tranſacting, in Hopes to turn them to their ow 


Advantage ? Such only we will ſuppoſe the 
Meſſenians and Argives : But, truly, many of 
them, or rather all, came off worſe than we. 
Nay, had Philip, as ſoon as he had won the 
Victory, marched directly away Home, and after 


that fat down quietly, nor ever aggrieved any of 


his own Allies, or the other Grecians more; yet 
even then, whoſoever did not join in oppoſing 
his arbitrary Attempts, muſt have juſtly incurred 
Reproach and Cenſure. But if indeed he di- 


veſted them all of their Dignity, their Authority, 
their Liberty; nay, wherever he could effect it, 
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E 
of the very Form of a free State: How much 
the moſt honourably of them all did you conſult 


for yourſelves, who were guided by my Advice? 
But this brings me back to my Purpoſe. 


8. 21. What was it fit the City ſhould do, 
Aſchines, when ſhe ſaw Philip graſping at the 
Empire and abſolute Sovereignty of the Gre- 
| cians? Or what did it become me, as a faithful 

Counſellor, to adviſe and decree in Athens? (for 
| the Conſideration of the Place 1s of the greateſt 
Importance.) Me, who well knew, that (from 
the Birth of Time itſelf, to the very Day when 
[ firſt acceded to her Counſels) my Country had 
ever contended for Pre-eminence, for Honour, 
for Glory, and had facrificed more Lives and 
Treaſure in the Rivalſhip of Honour, and for the 
common Intereſt of all the Grecians, than each 
of the Grecian States had ever expended in Sup- 
port of their own private Intereſts : Me, who 
had ſeen this very Philip, againſt whom we con- 
| tended, after his Eye had been ſtruck out, in 

the Purſuit of Empire and Dominion, his Collar 
Bone broken, his Hand, his Leg maimed, till 
ready to ſacrifice chearfully, whatever remaining 
Part of his Body it ſhould be the Will of For- 
tune to take from him, ſo he might with the 
ret live in Honour and Glory. And now no 
Man, 
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| ( 192 ) 
Man, fuels: will have the Confidence to lay, it 
was ſeemly, that whilſt One trained up at Pella, 


: a little obſcure Place in thoſe Days, was fired 


with ſo noble an Ambition, as to aſpire to the 
Sovereignty of Greece, and actually apply his 
Mind to the attaining it: Jou, who are Citizen; 


of Athens, who (in the written Annals of all 
Ages, and all the Magnificence amidſt which 


you dwell) do every Day behold the Monu— 
ments of your Anceſtors Glory, ſhould yet be ſo 


daſtardly a Race, as to reſign up the Liberty of 


all the Greczans, of your own free Motion and 
Will, to Philip. This, I fay, no Man may aſ- 
ſert : So then it remained only, and was neceſ- 
farily incumbent upon you, to counter-act him 


juſtly in all his Attempts, by which he wronged 


you. This, from the firſt you did, with the 


higheſt Reaſon, and ſuitably 0 your own Digui 


ty. It was I, who wrote your Decrees ; I aſlitt- 
ed you with my Counſels herein, all the Time 
that I have been concerned i in the Adminiſtra— 
tion, I own it. 


F. 22. But again, what ſhould I have done! 
For now I aſk you, A/chines.. All other Mat- 
ters, ſuch as the ſeizing Amphipolis, Pydna, Pi 
tidza, Haloneſus, I ſhall not take Notice of. As 
to Serriuum and Doriſcus, the Demolition of F- 
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parethus, and other ſuch Affairs of leſs Moment, 


wherein the City was injured, I don't ſo much 
as know whether they were ſo, or not: Yet you 
thought fit to ſay, that I harangued on them in 
order to excite an Enmity in the City againſt 


_ Philip; though the Decrees touching theſe Mat- 


ters were written by Eubulus, and Ariſtophon, and 


Dropithes, not by me. O how readily you vent 


any Calumny that comes uppermoſt. However, 
I ſhall ſay nothing of theſe Affairs at this Time: 
But when he claimed Eubza as his own ; when 


he hemmed in Attica with Fortifications, at- 


tacked Megara, ſeized on Oreus, raſed Porth- 
mus, ſet up Philiſtides Tyrant in Oreus, and Cli- 
tarchus in Eretria ; ſubjected the Helleſpont to 
himſelf, was beſieging Byzantium, utterly rooted 
out ſome of the Grecian Cities, and made others 
receive again their Exiles : When he did all 
theſe Things, I ſay, did he break his Treaties, 


did he diſſolve the Peace, or did he not? And 


was it neceſſary that ſome of the Grecian Pow- 
ers thould ſtand up to reſtrain him from ſo do- 

ng, or was it not ? For if indeed it was not ne- 
> y, and if it was fit that Greece ſhould be 
made (as we ſay) * a Myſan Booty, whilſt the 


_ Athenian State ſtill ſubſiſted, and ts Power was 
unbroken ; then I am too nice a oer in Po- 


1 A free Booty. 
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liticks, when I talk of theſe Things, and the 
City has been vainly deluded into ſpecious, but 
pernicious Schemes, when ſhe liſtened to me: 
And then let all the Wrongs ſuſtained, and all 
the Blame of all the Errors committed, fall up- 


on me.—But if it was proper that ſome of theſe | 
Powers ſhould ſtand up to reſtrain him ; who 


elſe could it fo fitly be as the People of Athens? 


8. 23. Such then was my Conduct in the Ad- 
miniſtration at that Time; and ſeeing that am- 


bitious Man attempt to enſlave all Mankind, I 


withſtood him; both foretelling you the Conſe- 


quences, and exhorting you not to give up theſe 


Points to Philip. And, after all, it was he that 
violated the Peace, by taking our Ships, not the 
City, Æſchines. Pray take me the very Edicts 
that were then made, and Philip's Epiſtle, and 
reeite them in Order ; for by cloſely examining 
theſe, it will be made appear, who was in the 
Blame on any Account. Read. 


[LEdict.] 
[ N the Archonſhip of Neocles, in the Month 


Boedromion, af an extraordinary Council con- 


vened by the Generals, Eubulus Son of Mneſitheus 


Cyprian decreed. Whereas the Generals have re- 


ferns 


„ 1 
ported in the Aſſembly, that Leodamas our Ad- 


miral, with twenty Veſſels under his Command, 


ſent to the Helleſpont fo fetch Wheat, have been 
carried into Macedonia by Philip's General Amyn- 


tas, and there detained : The Prytanes and Gene- 


rals ſhall take Care that the Senate be aſſembled, 


and Embaſſadors choſen to go to Philip, who being 
arrived ſhall confer with him about diſmiſſing the 
Admiral, the Veſſels, and Soldiers. And if Amyn- 
tas did this through any Miſunderſtanding, they 
ſhall declare that the Repubhck urges no Complarnt 
againſt im, ¶ be found Leodamas doing any 


Thing foreign to his Commiſſion, the Athenlans 


will look into the Matter, and puniſh him accord- 
ing to the Quality of his Fault, But if neither of 
theſe be the Caſe, and either he that gave, or he 
that executed this Commiſſion, intended hereby a 
wiiful Breach of this Amity ; they ſhall further 
deſire him to certify this in Writing, that the Re- 
publick, upon ſuch Information, may adviſe upon 
what 1s fit to be done. 


So then i appears Eubulus wrote this Edict, 
not I; the next that followed Ariſtophon wrote; 
then Hege/ippus ; then Ariſtophon again; then 
Philcrates; then Cephiſophon ; then all the others. 
But in this Affair I wrote nothing at all. Recite 
che Edict. 


Cc 2 f [The 
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[The Edits] 


7 N the Archonſhip of Nicocles, on the laſt Day 

of the Month Boëdromion, by Order of the 
Senate, the Prytanes and Generals proceeded 10 
Buſineſs, having firſt reported the Reſolutions of 
the popular Aſſembly ; viz. That it was the Will 
of the Republick, Embaſſadors ſhould be choſen te 
go to Philip, to ſollicit the Reſtitution of ther 
Ships; and that Inſtructions be given them, wit 
the Decrees of the Aſſembly. And they choſe theſe 
that follow ; Cephiſophon Son of Cleon Ana- 
phlyſtian, Democritus Sen of Demophon Ana- 
gyraſian, Polycritus Son of Apemantus Cotho- 
cian. The Tribe Hippothoontis preſiding ; Aril- 
"6A Collytenſian, he cvief Preſident, was 
Hater. 


Now, as I ſhew theſe Edicts, I. chal! lenge you, 
Aſchi nec, to ſhew what kind of Edict it was! 
wrote, by which I was the Cauſe of the War, 
But you can have none: For if you had, i 
would have been one of the firſt Things you 
would have produced. Nay, even Pbilip does 
not at all accuſe me upon Account of the War, 
though he taxes others with it. Recite the very 
Epiſtle of Philip. 5 

1 Epijiie 


6197) 
Epiſtlie of PHIL 1 b.] 


HILIP, King of the Macedonians, ro the 

Senate and Republick of the Athenians, 
greeting. Your Embaſſadors, Cephiſophon, De- 
mocritus, and Polycritus arrived here, and have 
treated with me about the Diſmiſſion of the Ships, 
which your Admiral Leodamas commanded. Upon 
the whole of this Matter then, I think you very 
weak, if you ſuppoſe me ignorant, that theſe Ships 
were ſent (under Colour of tranſporting Wheat out 
of the Helleſpont to Lemnos) to carry Succours to 


the Selymbrians, «whom I am beſieging, and who 


are not included in the common Leagne of Amity 
ſubfiting between us. And theſe Orders were gi- 
ven the Admiral, not by the Republick indeed, but 
by certain Archons, and others, who (though now 
they are only private Perſons) do by all Means de- 


fire to change your preſent Friendſhip with me into 


a War, and this they are niuch more zealous 10 
Het, than to relieve the Selymbrians ; and ſup- 
poſe that ſuch an Event might be made gainful to 
them, Now it is my Opinion, that it would not 
be of any Service to you, nor me + For which Rea- 
fon the Ships which have been brought to us, 1 ſend 
yu back ; and for the future, if you will not per- 
it your e Men to ach 3 in the Ad- 

miniſtration 


| . Rips 
miniſtration of your Affairs, but call them to an 
Account; I on my Side will endeavour to keep the 
Peace unviolated. Proſper ye well. 


§. 24. Herein he makes no Mention of De- 


moſthenes, nor lays any Part of the Blame upon 


me: Why then, when he complains of others, 
does not he mention my Tranſactions? Becauſe 
he muſt have recalled to your Mind his own in- 


jurious Actions, if he had wrote concerning me; | 


for theſe I had ſtuck cloſe to, theſe I had always 
oppoſed. Firſt I decreed the Embaſly into the 


Peloponneſe, when he firſt came down into the 


Peloponneſe : Then another into Eubæa, when 
he meddled in Eubæa : Then the Expedition to 
Orezs : (Embaſſies would do no longer.) Then 
that to Eretria, after he had ſet up Tyrants in 
theſe Cities. After that, it was I, that ſent out 
all the Armaments, by which the Cher ſoneſe was 
ſaved, and Byzantium, and all the Allies, In 
Return for which, you received the nobleſt Ac- 
knowledgments, Praiſes, Glory, Honours, Crowns, 


and publick Thanks from thoſe whom you had 
ferved. And of thoſe who had been injured, 
whoever, at that Time, followed your Advice, 
found Safety: But thoſe who lighted it, found 
Reaſon to remember what you had often fore- 


told them ; and to think not only that you bore 
| 55 
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( 199 ) 
a benevolent Mind towards them, but that you 


were wiſe Men, nay, Prophets; for every Thing 


happened as you had foretold them. 


FS. 25. And, indeed, that it coſt Philiſtides a 


great Sum to get Oreus into his Hands, and C/;- 


tarchus a great Sum to get Eretria, and Philip 
himſelf a great Sum to get theſe Advantages 
againſt you ; that he might not be convicted of 


other Things, and that no ſtrict Enquiry might 


be made into his injurious Proceedings, no One 
is ignorant; and leaſt of all Men living, you, 
Aſchines. For the Embaſſadors who came hi- 
ther, at that Time, from Clitarchus and Phi- 


liides, lodged in your Houſe, and you enter- 


tained them as your Gueſts; Men whom the 
City drove out of Athens, as Enemies to the 
State, and Propoſers of ſuch Things as were 
both unjuſt and prejudicial to the Publick : But 
theſe were your Friends, Tell me now, were 
none of theſe Things fo ? You, that aſperſe me, 
and ſay I am Tongue-tied after I have ſwallow- 
ed a Bribe, but roar aloud again as ſoon as it is 
ipent ; you don't do ſo: You roar for a Bribe, 
and will never be quiet, unleſs your Judges put 
a Stop to it, by branding you with Infamy this 
Dey. | 

T” F. 26, 
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F. 26. Now when you preſented me with a L 
Crown for theſe Services at that Time, and A. tl 
riſtonicus wrote the Decree in the very identical 25 


Syllables that Cze/phon has now written, and the | 
Crown was proclaimed in the Theatre ; nay, and | 
this was now the ſecond Proclamation made for 
me: Aſchines was preſent, and did not proteſt 
againſt it, nor did he indite the Writer of the 
Edict. Take me now that Edict, and recite it. 


[ Edi.) 


F N the Archonſhip of Chærondas Son of He- 
gemon, on the twenty-fifrh Day of the Month | 
Gamelion, the Tribe Leontis governing, Ariſto- | 
nicus Phrearrian decreed. Whereas Demoſthenes 
Son of Demoſthenes Pæaniean, hath done mam 
and great Services to the Republick of Athens, 
and to many of the Allies; and both in Time paſt, 
and at this preſent Time, hath procured us great 
Advantages by his Edits, and hath moreover ſet 
at Liberty certain Cities in Eubaa ; and perſe- 
veres in all Benevolence towards the Republick 9 
Athens; and both by Word and Deed, to the ut- 
moſt of his Power, fignalizes his Zeal, both far 
the Republick of Athens, and the other States 0 
Greece: It hath pleaſed the Senate and Republici 
of Athens, 2 order, that Demoſthenes Son 9 
Demoſthenes 
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Demoſthenes Pæaniean receive publick Praiſes for 


the ſame, and be crowned with a Golden Crown ; 


and that the Crown be proclaimed in the Theatre, 
at the Feſtrval of Bacchus, at the Time of acting 


the new Tragedies : And the governing Tribe, and 


the Maſter of the Revels ſhall take Care that the 
Proclamation be duly made. Signed, Ariſtonicus 
Phrearrian, 


Is there any of you then, that knows of any 


ſuch Scandal incurred by the City on Account 
of this Edict, of any ſuch Scoffing or Deriſion, 


as he now ſays will enſue, if I am crowned ?. 


And certainly when Facts are recent, and known 
to all Men, that which is well done obtains 


Thanks ; but that which is otherwiſe meets 


with Puniſhment : But it evidently appears, that, 


at the Time, I received Thanks, not Reproaches 


and Puniſhments. 


$. 27. So then up to the Period, in which theſe 
Things were done, it is amply teſtified, that 1 
did, at all Times, the beſt for the City ; in that 
my Counſels and Edicts prevailed in your De- 
bates ; in that, by acting in Purſuance of them, 
Crowns were obtained, by the City, by me, by 
you all; and in that you made Sacritices and 
Proceſſions to the Gods for theſe Things, as for 
5 i publick 
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publick Bleſſings. Now after Philip was driven 
out of Eubæa, with Arms, indeed, by you; but 
with Counſels and Edicts (ſhould it burſt ſome 
of their envious Hearts to hear it) by me; he 
ſought to attack our City by ſome new Battery : 
So ſeeing that we, of all Nations, uſe the moſt 
Grain fetched from Abroad, he was deſirous to 
make himſelf Maſter of the Importation of 
Wheat ; and paſling into Thrace, he firſt of all 
requeſted his Allies the Byzantznes to join with 
him in a War againſt you : But as they would 
not, and told him, with great Truth, that they 
had not entered into his Alliance with that In- 
tention, he threw up Trenches, and raiſed En- 
gines againſt their City, and laid Siege to it. 
Upon this Event, what it was fit we ſhould do, 
1 ſhall no longer aſk, for it is too manifeſt to all 


Men. But let me aſe, who was it then that ſuc- | 


coured the Byzantines, and delivered them ? 


Who ſaved the Helleſpont from falling under a 


foreign Power in thoſe Times? It was you, O 


Athenians : When I ſay you, I mean the Re- 


publicx. But who was it that guided the Re- 
publick by his Counſels, his Decrees and Ser- 
vices, and devoted himſelf ſolely, without Re- 
ſerve, to your Buſineſs : it was I. But, indeed, 
how great the Benefits were which accrued to 
all by theſe Tranſactions, you are not now to 

learn 
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you are now in the preſent Peace; 
mighty Patriots obſerve in Hopes of ſome fu- 
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learn from my Words ; you have felt it by Ex- 


perience : : For all the while that War laſted, 


beſides the great Glory you gained therein, you 


were ſupplied with all the Neceſſaries of Life, 
in greater Plenty, and at a cheaper Rate, than 
which theſe 


ture Events : Of which may they be fruſtrated ; 


may they never partake with you thoſe Bleſſings 


for which every well-affeCted Citizen implores 
the Gods, nor ever give you to partake of ſuch 
Advantages as they propoſe to themſelves. Re- 
cite to them the Crowns of the Byzantines and 
Perinthians, with which they preſented the Re- 
N for theſe Services. 


The Edict of the Byzantines. 


V DE R Boſphoricus he Hieromnemon, 

Damagetus, in a general Aſſembly of the 
People, decreed, after he had received Authority 
to ſpeak from the Senate; that, Whereas the Re- 
puolick of Athens both in Times paſt hath re- 


tained a e Benevolence towards the Byzan- 


tines, and gur Allies and Kindred the Perinthians; 
and hath likewiſe done us many and great Services 
in cur Need, at this preſent Time, when Philip of 
Macedonia bad invaded our Territories with an 


1902 Army, 
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Army, for the utter Deſtruction of the Byzantines an 
and Perinthians, burning our Country, and heu- th 
ing down our Trees; hath afſifted us with an bun- 
dred and twenty Ships with Prouiſions, Arms, and 
regular Troops, and delivered us out of great Pe- 
rils; hath re-eſtabliſhed us in our ancient Form of 
Government, and reſtored to gs our Laws and Se- 
pulchres : It hath pleaſed the States of the Byzan- 
tines and Perinthians, to grant the Athenians the 
Freedom of our City, with the Privilege of inter- 
' marrying with us, and poſſeſſing Lands; of pre- 
ding in all Pleas in the Court called Tholus, be- 
fore the Senate, before the People, and before our | 
Prefidents in religious Matters; a Privilege to 
wich none but our free-born Citizens are entitled; 
and whoſoever of them are willing to dwell in this 
City, ſhall be exempt from all Taxes, or Service | 
to the State: It hath further pleaſed them, fat 
three Statues of the Height of fixteen Cubits ſhall 
be erected in the Boſphorus, to repreſent the Re- 
publick of Athens crowned by the Republick of the | 


Byzantines and Perinthians; and [hkewiſe that | Cre 
Gifts be fent to the great publick Aſſemblies in 

Greece, af the Iſthmian, Nemean, Olympian, I 
and Pythian Games ; and that the Crown be there my 
proclaimed, with which the Republick of Athens | and 
15 preſented by us; that ſo all the Grecians may | FEW 


know the Virtue and Merit of the Athenians, 
— and 
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and the Gratitude of the — and Perin- 


thians. 


Recite me alſo the Crowns decreed by the 


States in the Cher ſoneſe. 


The Ediet of jy States in the Cherſoneſe. 


H E Iihebiiunts of Seftus, Eleus, Madytus, 
and Alopeconneſus in the Cherſoneſe, da 


preſent the Senate and Republick of Athens with a 


Golden Crown, of the Weight of threeſcore Talents; 
and ere an Altar ſacred to Gratitude, and the 
Republick of Athens, becauſe the greateſt of all 
Bleſſings are derived to the Inhabitants of the 
Cherſoneſe by their Means, who have delivered us 
out of the Hands of Philip, and reftored to us our 
Country, our Laws and Liberty, and every Thing 
we held ſacred : And throughout all future Ages 
they will never ceaſe to be thankful, and do them 
all the Service in their Power. This they de- 
creed in common Council aſſembled. 


Hence then, by purſuing my Plan, and by 
my Labours in the State, not only the Cher ſoneſe 
and Byzantium were ſaved ; not only Philip was 
prevented, at that Time, from poſſeſſing himſelf 
of the Helleſpont ; not only did much Honour 

redound 
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redound to the City therefrom, but, farther, an 
evident Proof was given to all Men, of your Ge- 


neroſity, and Philip's Malignity : For he, the 


Friend and Ally of the Byzantines, beſieged 


them in the Face of the whole World; (and 


what Action can be more baſe and villainous ? ) 
but you, who might reaſonably have reproached 
them with their many and juſt Provocations of 
you by former Ingratitude, not only forgot the 
Injuries you had ſuſtained, nor barely let them 
alone in this their Diſtreſs, but even appeared in 
their Defence, and ſaved them; by which Con- 
duct you gained Glory and univerſal Good-will. 

And now that many have heretofore received 
Crowns from you for their Services in the State, 
all Men know: But that by any other the Re- 
publick has been crowned, (by a Counſellor, I 
mean, or Orator) except by me, no Man can 


ſay. 


$. 28. Now I proceed to ſhew, that the In- 
vectives with which he loaded the Eubzans and 
Byzantines, ripping up any little Grievance, that 
'you might have to complain of, were mere Ca- 


lumnies; not only in that they were mere Fic- 


tions, (for that I imagine you know) but alſo 
in that, granting them all perfectly true, in the 
Manner I acted, I ſo managed, as to turn them 
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to the Advantage of the Republick. I will men- 


tion one or two /mlar Inſtances, wherein you 
acted nobly and gloriouſly for the City, and that 


ſuccinctly: For it becomes every Man in a pri- 
vate, and every State in a publick Capacity, to 


ſtrive that their future Behaviour may keep up 


to the greateſt Dignity they have already attain- 
ed. Now you, O Athenians, at the Time when 
he Lacedemonians were Maſters by Land and by 
Sea, and held all the Places round about Attica, 
with Governors and Garriſons, Eubæa, Tanagra, 
all Bœotia, Megara, gina, Cleonæ, and the 
other Iſlands, though the City had then neither 
Ship, nor Wall, you marched out to Haliartus: 
And again, not many Days after, to Corinth; 
though the Athenians could then have reſented 
many ill Offices- done them by the Corinthians 
and Thebans during the Decelean War. But they 
did not fo, nor any Thing like it. And in both 
theſe Caſes, Aſchines, it was not to requite their 
Benefactors they ated, nor were they blind to 
the Dangers which attended theſe Expeditions ; 
yet they would not deny their Aſſiſtance to thoſe 
who fled to them for Succour, but were willing 
to expoſe themſelves to the greateſt Perils for 
the Love of Glory and Honour. And hercin 
they thought juſtly and nobly ; for Death puts a 
final Period to the Life of every Man, and will 

find 
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find him out, though he were to keep himſelf 
cloſe confined in a Cell. Brave Men therefore 
ſhould ever be ready, to attempt all noble Deeds, 


fortifying themſelves with good Hope; and to 


bear whatever God ſhall fend, magnanimouſly, 
Upon fuch Principles acted our Anceſtors, and 
upon ſuch our ancient Sires, who aſſiſted the 
Lacedzmonians, though neither our Friends nor 
Benefactors, but had done our City many and 
great Injuries ; and when the Thebans, after the 
Victory of Leuctra, attempted to exterminate 
them, you reſtrained the Oppreſſors, nothing in- 


timidated by the great Power of the Thehans at 


that Time; and the Glory they had gotten ; nor 
conſidering that you were to endanger yourſelves 
for a People, at whoſe Hands you had ſuffered. 
ſuch mighty Wrongs. And by this Conduct 
you gave a clear Proof to all Greece, that when 


any State had offended you, you retain your Re- 
ſentment for it at any other Time; but when the 


Safety or Liberty of any ſuch State is in Danger, 
you neither remember the Injury, nor call them 
to an Account for it, af ſuch a Seaſon. 


8 29. And not on theſe Occaſions only, were 
you ſo minded, but again, when the Thebans laid 


Claim to Eubæa, you did not overlook it; nor 


did you call to mind the Injuries n Ti emiſon 


| and | 
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tenc 


publick, of whom I was one. But of this no 


done of you to ſave the Iſland; but ſtill much 
more honourably, when you had both their Per- 


(ag) - 
and Theodorus had done you near Oropus, but 
ſuccoured them alſo, at the Time when volun- 


tary Trierarchs were firſt appointed by the Re- 


more at preſent. And ſurely it was honourably 


ſons and Cities in your Power, to reſtore them, 
with Integrity, to thoſe very Men, who had of- 
fended you, and not make yourſelves Amends 
out of the Things which you were entruſted 
with, for the Injuries they had done you. I paſs 
over a thouſand other Things, which I could 
mention ; Sea-Fights, Expeditions, and Foot- 
Forces,. raiſed both in former Days, and now in 
your own Times, all which Things the City has 
done in Behalf of the Liberty and Preſervation 
of the reſt of Greece. I then who had ſeen the 
Republick willingly undertake ſo many and ſuch 
ſharp Conflicts for the Benefit of others, when 
ſhe was now, in ſome Sort, deliberating upon 
her own Preſervation, what Conduct was I to 
direct her to? What Counſel ſhould I have gi- 
ven her? To ſhew an ill- timed Reſentment, 
forbid it, Jupiter; To ſhew, I ſay, an ill-timed 
Reſentment of former Injuries towards thoſe who 
ſollicited her for Preſervation ; and to ſeek Pre- 
tences whereby to betray every Intereſt of them, 
fo | E--6-- ol 
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the Publick, and ourſelves. And which of you 


would not have killed me, moſt juſtly, if I had 
attempted, even by a Word, to ſully. that pecu- 
liar Glory which our Republick enjoys ? Be- 
ſides, you would never have done ſuch a Thing, 
I am very ſure. For if you had been fo in- 
clined, who hindered you? Was it not in your 
Power ? And were not theſe Men very earneſt 
in ſolliciting you to it:? 


FS. 30. I ſhall now return to ſpeak of the 
Sequel of my Adminiſtration. And herein be - 
pleaſed again to conſider, what was beſt to be 
done for the Republick. For ſeeing, O Athe- 


nians, that your Marine was in a ſhattered Con- 


dition, and that the Rich got off by the Pay- 


ment of a trifling Sum, whilſt the middling and 
poorer Citizens were ſtripped of their Subſtance ; 


and further, that the Kepublick always loſt the 


proper Seaſons for Action, in Delays occaſioned 


hereby; I made a Law by which I obliged the” | 


Rich to pay their juſt Proportion, and took 
off from the Poor their unjuſt Burthen : And 
what was of the higheſt Importance to the Re- 
publick, I provided, that all Preparations for 
any Service ſhould be made in Time, And be- 
ing accuſed of tranſgreſſing the Laws by this E- 
ict, I appeared before your Tribunal, and was 

| acquitted, 


E 


acquitted, and my Accuſer did not obtain the 


fifth Part of the Votes. 


And now, what Sums do you think thoſe 
who held the firſt, the ſecond, and third Ranks 
in the Claſſes which raiſe this Tax, would have 
given me, above all, that I ſhould not propoſe 
the Law; but if that could not be obtained, to 
let them defer the Execution, (and ſo evade the 
Intent of it) by giving an Oath for future Ap- 


pearance? Such a Sum, O Athentans, as I ſhould 


be aſhamed to tell you of : And this they had 
cood Reaſon for doing ; for they were permit- 
ted, by the former Laws, to join together, for 
this Service, to the Number of ſixteen, ſo that 
they paid little or nothing, whilſt the poorer Ci- 
tizens were oppreſſed and ruined. But by my 
Law, which made every one pay according to 
his Subſtance, ſome Men, who contributed be- 
fore only to the ſixteenth Part of a Galley, now 


aw himſelf obliged to equip two Galleys at his 
own Expence, of which he was Trierarch. For 


before they did not ſtile themſelves Trierarchs, 
but Contributors. So then, certainly, to pre- 
rent this Law from taking Place, and that they 
micht not be obliged to do their Duty, there was 
nothing that they would not have given, And 
now recite me, firſt, the Edict by which I was 
indicted ; then read the Tax as it was appointed 

EE 7 by 
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by the former Law; and afterwards according 
to my Law. Begin. | 


[The Edit.] 


N the Archonſhip of Polycles, on the fixteentb 
Day of the Month Boedromion, the Tribe 


Hippothoontis preſiding ; Demoſthenes Son of 


Demoſthenes Pæaniean, propoſed a Bill, relating 
to the Captains of the Galleys, inſtead of the former 
Low regulating the Contributions by them to be 
made: And it paſſed the Votes of the Senate and 
People. And hereupon Patrocles Phlyean brought 
an Aclion againſ} Demoſthenes for Violation of 
the Laws. But he not obtaining a fifth Part if 
the Votes, was fined five hundred Drachmæ. 


Bring me next that fine Tax, which I ſet aſide. 


Yxtcen Trierarchs ſhall be appointed to furniſh 
oe Galley, after the Manner of the Contribu- 
71ons in the Companies of Foot-Soldters, from the 
Age of Twenty-five to Forty; ms equally in 


| 7 Expence, 


Now 3 we, after this, the Tax, as it is 
ſettled by my Law. 


Trierarchs 


ing 
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"FT Rierarchs ſhall be appointed to furniſh a 
Galley according to their Subſtance, by Va- 
luation; at the Rate of ten Talents to one Galley. 
If any Man's Subſtance be valued at more, let 


bis Tox be raiſed in the ſame Proportion, as far 


as three Galleys, and a Tender. Where the Sub- 


france is leſs than ten Talents, let the ſame Rate be 


obſerved ; and let ſo many Contributors be joined 
together to furniſh one Galley, that their Subſtance 
muy amount altogether to ten Talents. 


F. 31. Was this a ſmall Relief to the Poor 
amongſt you, do you think? Or that the Rich 


would have advanced but a ſmall Matter, to be 


excuſed from paying their full Proportion? And 
now I do not only pride myſelf upon not giving 
Way to them, nor upon being acquitted at my 
Trial, but chiefly upon having made a truly ſer- 
viceable Law, and having given Proof of it by 
Experience, For, during the whole War, when 
Expeditions were fitted out according to my 


Law, no Trierarch ever brought a Complaint 


before you of his being injured, or took Refuge 
in the Temple of Diana in Munychia, or was im- 
priſoned by the Magittrates of the Navy; nor 
did the Republick loſe any one Galley at Sea, 
nor was ſo much as one left behind in Port, at 
any Time, that could not fail ; yet under the 

9 former 
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former Laws, all theſe Evils happened : The 
Cauſe of which was, that the poor Contributors 
were not able to pay their Contribution ; and in 
many Caſes there was an utter Impoffibility 7 
levying the Tax : But I transferred the Charge of 


maintaining the Navy, from the Indigent to the 


Wealthy ; then every Thing proper was done. 


And now, I well venture to ſay, that if it were 


for this very Thing only, I deſerve to obtain 


publick Praiſes ; that I always preferred ſuch 


Meaſures in my Adminiſtration, as redound- 
ed, at. once, to the Reputation, Honour, and 


ſtrengthening of the Republick : And not one 


Meaſure of mine has ever been envious, or vexa- 


tious, or malicious, nor yet mean and unworthy 
of the Republick. 


§. 32. And now, the ſame Conduct that I 
have obſerved in the Adminiſtration of our 
Home-Affairs, I ſhall likewiſe be found to have 
obſerved in Regard to the foreign States of 
Greece. For as, within the City, I did not pre- 


fer the Thanks and Favour of the Rich, before 


the juſt Rights of the People ; ſo neither, in 
Regard to foreign Affairs, did I prefer the Gifts 


and Friendſhip of Philip, before the common 


Intereſt of all Greece. I think it now remains 


tor me to ſpeak of the Proclamation, and the 
| Accounts : 
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Accounts : For I flatter myſelf, I have made it 
ſufficiently appear, by what I have already ſaid, 


that I have acted in the beſt Manner, and that, 
at all Times, and in all Things, I am a ſtedfaſt 


Friend of the Republick, and readily inclined to 
promote its Welfare. And yet J paſs over in 


Silence the greateſt of my Services and Actions, 


as thinking, firſt, that I am bound to vindicate 
Cte/iphon from the Charge of writing illegally in 
due Order; and then, that tho' I ſhould ſay no- 
thing of the reſt of my Adminiſtration, the 
Teſtimony of every Man's Conſcience amongſt 
you, would as well ſupply the Omiſſion for me. 


F. 33. As to all that confuſed Jumble of Diſ- 


_ courſe then, which my Adverſary held up and 


down, about the Laws in theſe Caſes provided, 
I {ſuppoſe none of you could learn any Thing 
from it ; nor was I able, myſelf, to underſtand 
the greateſt Part of it. But I ſhall take the moſt 
ſimple and direct Way to defend the Point of 
Legality : For ſo far am I from denying, that I 
am accountable to the Publick, (as this Man has, 
many Times, flanderouſly affirmed, and taken 
for granted) that I ſhall, all my Life long, ac- 
knowledge myſelf bound to render you an Ac- 
count of every Thing I have taken in hand, or 


manage for you: Yet {till whatever, of my own 
a Accord, 
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Accord, I have given to the Republick, and of 
my own private Subſtance, I aver I am at no 


Time to be called to an Account for, (do you 
hear me, ÆAſchines?) nor any other Perſon, not 


though he were even one of the nine Archon, 


For what Law is ſo full of Injuſtice and IIl- 
nature, as to bereave a Man (who gives of his 
own to the Publick, and ſo has done a publick- 
ſpirited and generous Action) of due Thanks; 
nay, and further, to put him into Hands of en- 
vious Cenſors, and appoint them Comptrollers 


over his Bounty? None moſt certainly. If he 


fays there is, let him produce it, and I will be 


content, and hold my Peace. But there is no 


ſuch Thing, O Atbenians. And whereas he ſlan- 
derouſly reports, that when I was Treaſurer of 
the Theatre, and gave Money of my own to the 
Publick, the Senate decreed me Praiſes, when I 


ſhould have been called to an Account.—lIt was | 
not for any of thoſe Things which I was to ren- | 
der an Account of, that the Senate decreed me 
Thanks ; but for what I had added to the pub- | 


lick Stock of my own, Slanderer as you are. 


F. 34. But you was Curator of the Walls too, | 
adds he. And for this too, I ſay, I was juſtly | 
praiſed, becauſe I diſburſed my own Money, and | 


did not charge it to the Publick : For a Reckon- | 
ing 
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ing, to be ſure, requires Directors and Inſpectors ; 
but a Gift ſhould meet with a juſt Return of 
Thanks and Praiſe. And that this is ſo deter- 
mined, (not only in the Laws, but alſo in our 
Cuſtoms) I ſhall eaſily ſhew you from many 
Precedents. For, firſt, Nauſicles, during the 
Time of his being General, was many times 

preſented with a Crown by you, for the Money 
he laid out for the Publick of his own. Then 
for giving Shields, Diotimus, and again, Chari- 

demus was crowned ; then that famous Neoprole- 

mus (at the Time when he was chief Director 

of many Works) had publick Honours given 
him for the Money which he added of his own. 

For it would be very hard, that every Perſon in 

any Office of Truſt or Authority, ſhould either 

not be at Liberty to give his own to the Repub- 

lick, or inſtead of receiving Thanks for his Gitts, 

muſt ſubmit them to the Controul of others. 

And now, for the Truth of what I advanced, 

take and recite me the Edicts made in the fore- 

mentioned Caſes, Read. 


Edict. 


Emonicus Phlyean, Archon, on the taventy- 
ſixth Day of the Month Boëdromion, by 
Order of the Senate and People, Callias Phrearrian 
poke as follows, That it pleaſes the Senate and 
” = People 
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People fo preſent a Crown to Nauſicles, General of 
ö the heavy-armed Troops ; for that he (when two 
| thouſand of the Athenian Troops were in Imbrus, 
ky aſſiſting the Athenians who inbabit that Iſland . 
j and Phialon, who was appointed to that Office, 


1 them their Pay) gave it them out of his own Sub- 
[; dance, and did not charge it to the People: And 
1 that the Crown be proclaimed at the Fe al of 
Bacchus, af the new J ragedies. 


= tec! 


91 Allias Phrearrian ſþoke as follows (the Pry- 
= 1 | tanes being aſſembled by Order of the Se- 
L nate). Whereas Charidemus General of the In- 
| fantry, and Diotimus General of the Cavalry, 


(when ſome of the Soldiers had been plundered of | 


their Armour, at the Battle near the River) did, 
at their own Expence, arm them again with eight 
hundred Shields; it hath pleaſed the Senate, and 

the People, to preſent a Golden Crown to Charide- 


mus and Diotimus ; and that it be proclaimed „ 


the great Feſtival of Niners at the Gymnic Com- 
teſtis; and at the Feſtival of Bacchus, af the new 
Tragedies: And the Theſmothetæ , Prytanes, and 
Directors of the Games Ball wile Care to ſee 1 it 


proclaimed, 


[7 35 


could not fail upon Account of Storms, 10 carry 


Oel 
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$. 35. Each of theſe, Æſchines, was accounta- 
ble for the Office he held, but not for thoſe 
Things, for which he was preſented with a 
Crown. So then neither am I, For the fame 


Things, certainly, are lawful to me, which are 


ſo to others in the ſame Caſes. I have given 
of my own to the Publick ; and for that I am 
praiſed, as not being ſubject to Controul for 
what I have given. I have born Offices, and I 
have paſſed my Accounts for thoſe Offices, not 
for what I have expended of my own. True, 
you ſay, but you did not act juſtly in the Diſ- 
charge of your Offices. Why was not you pre- 


ſent then, MAſebines, when the Comptrollers re- 


ceived my Accounts, to accuſe me? And now, 
to the End you may know that he himſelf bears 
witneſs, in my Favour, that I was preſented with 


a Crown for thoſe Things, which I was not 
bound to account for; take and read me the 


whole Pſephijm made tor crowning me: For by 
thoſe Heads in that Bill, which he did not at- 
tack, he will be found a falſe Accuſer in thoſe 


Heads which he has indicted. 


: [The Pſephiſm.] 
N tbe Archonſhip of Euthycles, on the twenty- 
' ſecond Day of the Month Pyanepfion, the Tris. 
Oeneis preſiding ; Ctefiphon Son of Leoſthene 
„ An 
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(200-3 
. ſpoke as follows. Whereas Demoſ- 


thenes Son of Demoſthenes Pæaniean, being made 
Curator of the Repairs of the Walls, expended upon 

} the Work three Talents of his own private Sub- 
1 ance, and gave them to the Publick ; and Whereas 
5 He, being ſet over the Treaſury of the publick 

N Shews, added, over and above the Theatral Money 
U | of all the Tribes, one hundred Minz of his con, 
. | to be laid out in Sacrifices; it has pleaſed the Se- 
0 = nate and Republick of Athens, that Demoſthenes 
. | Son o Demoſthenes Pæaniean, ſhould receive 
# Praiſe for his Virtue, and that- Benevolence in 
; which he perſeveres, at all times, towards the Peo- 

k ple of Athens : And that he be crowned with a 
= [| Golden Crown, and that the Crown be proclaimed 
| in the Theatre, at the Feſtival of Bacchus, at the 

Time of acting the new Tragedies. And the Pre- 

ident of the Games JON have the Care of the Pro- 


clamation. 
d. 36. So then it 1s not the making a Gift to 3 
the Publick, which you accuſe as illegal ; but it 2 
is the Senate's decreeing me a Reward for it, ſent 
that you inveigh againſt. While you confeſs 1 „, 
then, that to receive Gifts is legal, do you con- | nt 
demn the making a thankful Acknowledgment | 
tor them as illegal ? And what muſt a Man be, | - 
to be compleatly bad, hated by the Gods, and exp 


poſſeſſed 


led 


( 

poſſeſſed with the true Dæmon of Envy, by all 
the Gods J 4? Muſt not ſuch be the Man? 

And now, as to the Proclamation in the Thea- 
tre, I will not urge, that it has been made there 
a thouſand thouſand times, and that I have been 
crowned there myſelf many times before: But, 
by the Gods, are you ſo ſtupid and ſenſeleſs, /#/- 
chines; as not to conceive, that the Crown does 
equal Honour to the Perſon crowned, 'whereſo- 
ever it is proclaimed; but that the Proclamation 
is made in the Theatre for the Benefit of thoſe 
who preſent the Crown. For as many as hear 
it, are excited thereby to give Benefactions to the 
Publick, and praiſe the Gratitude of the City, 


more than the Perſon that is crowned : For 


which Reaſon the City has written this Law. 
Take, and read me the Law itſelf. 


[The Law.] 


F O whomſeever any of the Boroughs ſhall preſent 

a Crown, they ſhall proclaim it each in their 
ron private Boroughs ; except ſuch as ſhall be pre- 
ſented with a Crown by the Republick of Athens, 
or the Senate. Theſe it ſhall be lawful to proclaim 
2 the Theatre, at the Feſtival of Bacchus. 


3 37. He you hear, Aſchines, the Law ſays 
rp 9 fuch as {De Republick or Senate 
Gall 
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ſhall crown, and let ſuch be proclaimed in the Thea. 
tre? Why then, poor Wretch, why will you 
exert your low Malice in Slanders? Why don't 
you purge off that black Bile with Hellebore ? 
Are not you aſhamed of bringing an Action 
againſt a Man, not for any Wrong he has done, 
but out of mere Envy ? And then totally to paſs 
over ſome Laws, and leave out Parts of others, 
which, to deal honeſtly, you ſhould have read 
entire, and this to Men who are ſworn to give 
their Verdict according to the Laws? After do- 
ing this you enumerate what are the Qualifica- 
tions of a Patriot, herein you do juſt like a Man 
who ſhould give Directions for a Statue to be 
made after a certain Manner, and afterwards take 
up with it, though it had not ſo much as one 
Feature like the Deſcription. Or as if Patriots 
were to be diſtinguiſhed by their Words, not by 
their Behaviour, and publick Actions. And you 
bawl out every Thing you have a mind to ſay, 
without Diſtinction of what is fit, or unfit to be 
ſpoken ; and ſcatter Ribaldry round you, as if 
you were upon a Stage, Abules applicable to 
yourſelf, and your Race, not to me. 

And now, O Athenians, I take it, that the 
Difference between Railing and Accuſation, is 
this: That Accuſation is confined to ſuch Of— 


iences for which there are Puniſhments appoint- 
ed 


6 * 


ed in the Laws; but Railing comprehends all 


Slanders and Reproaches whatever, which Ene- 
mies are wont to vent againſt each other, ac- 
cording to the natural Bent of their Genius. And 
] have always underſtood, that our Anceſtors 


creed. theſe Tribunals, not for you to be con- 


vened hither, and called away from your private 
Buſineſs, to hear Orators aſperſe one another 
with impertinent Slanders ; but to convict one 
another of any Injury, which may have been 
done to the Republick. And this Aſchines 
knowing, no leſs than I, yet choſe to rail, ra- 
ther than to accule. 


8. And as he has taken no ſmall Pains in do- 
ing this, it is not juſt that he ſhould eſcape ſo ; 
and I ſhall proceed immediately to take No- 


tice of it: Premiſing only one Queſtion to him. 


Whether would you be ſaid to be the City's E- 
nemy, ſchines, or mine? Mine certainly. Yet 
at the Time when you might have taken your 
Revenge of me in a legal Manner for theſe In- 
juries to the Publick, you neglected it, at the 


Time of paſſing my Accounts, by Indictments, 


and other judicial Proceſſes. But after I had 
been declared Innocent by all the Laws, at all 
times, at the Day appointed, after Judgment had 
been many times paſſed upon theſe Matters be- 


fore ; 
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fore; and I had never, at any time, been found 


guilty of any Wrong to you; and the City muſt 


noc conſequently partake, more or leſs, in the 
Reputation of all publick Determinations, then 
at laſt you attack me.—Take Care, A ſobines, 


that you are not found an Enemy of the Publick 


in Reality, and mine only in Pretence. 


8. 39. And now that I have ſhewn you all 
how to determine your Suftrages religiouſly and 
uprightly, I am neceſſitated, it ſeems, (though 


by Nature averſe to all Invectives) upon account 


of his opprobious Accuſations, and in Return for 
his many and vile Calumnies, to retort a few of 
ſuch Truths only, as are neceſſary to be remark- 
ed concerning him; and likewiſe to ſhew you 


who this Aſchines is, and from whence he 


ſprung : Though now he is ſo forward to begin 
foul Language, and exclaims againſt certain harſh 
Expreflions of mine, when he himſelf has faid 
ſuch Things, as any modeſt Man would be 
aſhamed to utter. For if Qacus, Rhadamanthus, 
or Minos were the Accuſer, and not an idle Bab- 
ler, an hackney Petifogger, a miſchievous Scri- 
vener, I don't believe, even one of them would 
have ſaid ſuch Things, or have heaped up fo 
many odious Expreſſions, bavling with all the 
Bombaſt of Tragedy, O Earth! O Sun! C 

Þ Firtue ! 
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Virtue ! and the like; and again, invoking Pru- 
dence and Learning, by which Things honeſt, 
and baſe are diftinguiſhed. For theſe, you heard, 
were his Words. And what Alliance has the 
Kennel, and ſuch as bear near Afinity to it, 
with Virtue? What Knowledge have you of Ho- 
nour, or any ſuch nice Diſtinctions? Whence did 
you derive it, or how came you dignified with it? 
What Right have you to talk of Learning ? When 
not one of thoſe, who are the moſt highly endow- 
ed with it, would arrogate ſuch a Title to himſelf, 
but would even bluſh, if another ſaid it of him. 
| Whereas, Men who are void of it, like you, and 
pretend to it,” through Want of Shame, effect 
nothing by it, but to give Pain to the Hearers 
while they are ſpeaking, not to beget in them a an 
* Opinion of the Speaker. 


F. 40. Though I am at no Loſs for what to 


ſay of you, and yours, I am greatly at a Loſs 


where to begin. Whether I Hall remind you, 
how your Father Tromes, ſecured with broad 
Fetters, and a Log, was Servant to that F/pras, 
who taught School near the Temple of Thefeus - 
Or, how your Mother, by celebrating daily Nup- 
tials in one of thoſe convenient Retirements near 
the Hero Calamites, kept you, and preſerved to 
vs, a fine Figure of a Man, and a topping Actor 
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of the third Claſs : Or, how Phormio, a Piper 
on board a Galley, Slave of Dion the Phrearrian, 
raiſed her from this creditable Occupation. 


8 41. But, by Jupiter, and all the Gods, I 
am afraid, while I am but doing you Juſtice, I 
am diſgracing myſelf, by meddling with a Sub- 


ject unbecoming my Notice : Wherefore I ſhall | 


wave it, and begin with the Hiſtory of his own 


Life. For he is not one of thoſe whoſe good | 


Fortune has raiſed them ; but of thoſe who, 
for Male-Practices, are laid under a publick 
Ban. For it is but now lately — lately do I 


lay ? — but Yeſterday, or the other Day, that he 


was made both a Citizen of Athens, and an Ora- 
tor. Then ennobling his Father's Name by an 
Addition of two Syllables, of Tromes he made it 
Atrometus : And to his Mother he gave the very 
venerable Name of Glancothea ; though all the 
World knows ſhe was called Empuyja ; which 
Nickname ſhe got, 'tis plain, by ſubmitting to all 
Employments and Hardſhips. For what could 
it be from elſe. Yet you are ſo ungrateful, and 
vile by Nature, /®/chines, that tho' you have been 
raiſed from Slavery to Liberty, and from Beg- 
gary to Wealth by theſe Men ; your Conduct in 
the State has not been calculated to requite them 
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their Kindneſs, but you have let yourſelf for 
Hire to ſerve their Enemies. 


F. 42. All thoſe Orations of his, which may 
admit of a Diſpute, Whether they were for the 
Good of the Publick, or not, I ſhall not ſpeak 
of : And only mention thoſe, wherein it is evi- 
dent to a Demonſtration, that he a&ed for the 
Enemies of the State. Which of you did not 
know that Antzphon, that was caſt out of his 
Tribe, who promiſed Philip to burn your naval 
Stores, and came for that Purpoſe into the City ; 
whom when I had detected lurking in Piraeus, 
and had brought him before the Aſſembly of the 
People, this Traitor, by his Bawling, and ex- 


_ claiming, That I was guilty of grievous Cruelty 


in a free People, to inſult ſuch Citizens as had met 
with Misfortunes, and intrude into their Houſes, 
procured to be diſmiſſed without a Trial? 
And unleſs the Council of Areopagus, taking 
Cognizance of the Matter, and obſerving you 


impoſed on, at a Time when it was highly re- 


quifize you ſhould not, had made a ſtrict Search 
after the Man, apprehended him, and brought 
him before you again; ſuch a Villain would have 
been wreſted out of the Hands of Juſtice, have 
eſcaped Puniſhment, and been diſmiſſed with 
Impunity by this pompous Orator, So you put 


FRM > him 
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him to the Torture firſt, and then to Death, as 


you ought to have ſerved his Advocate too. The 
Senate therefore of Areopagus knowing what he 


had been guilty of at this Time, when you had 


choſen him your Syndic for the Temple in De- 


los, after this, through the ſame Inexperience by 


which many publick Advantages have been loſt, 


(but had withal made Choice of that Council, 
and given them ſupreme Authority in this Mat- 
ter; immediately turned him out for a Traitor, 
and appointed Hyperides Syndic in his fticad. And 
this Verdict they paſſed, fetching the Balots from 


the Altar; and not one Vote was given for this 


infamous Wretch. And now, as a Proof that I 
advance nothing but the Truth, call me Wit- 
neſſes of theſe Things. 


[ Here the Witneſſes are called.) 


TN the Name of all the Senate, 7heſe following 
bear Witneſs for Demoſthenes, viz. Callias of 


Sunium, Zenon Phlyean, Cleon Phalerean, De- 


monicus Marathonian. That, whereas the People 


had formerly voted Aichines their Syndic for the 
Temple in Delos, at the Council of the Amphic- 
tyons; Vie Laving convened a Council; judged 
Hyperides nere cb. 5 fo ſpeak for the City's - and 
Hyperides 4045 accordingly ſent. 


9. 43. 
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F. 43. When therefore the Council of Areo- 


fagus rejected him after he had been appointed 


to ſpeak for the City, and gave that Charge to 
another ; they then declared him both to bo a 


Traitor, and diſſaffected to your Intereſts. - So 


now this is one Exploit of this audacious Man 
very like (Is it not?) thoſe which he taxes me 
with. And now let me call to your Minds an- 
other. For when Philip had ſent hither Python 
the Bygautine, and procured all his Allies to fend 
their Embaſſadors with him ; as if he could put 
the City to Shame, and convict them of Injuſ- 
tice : Upon that Occaſion I did not give Way to 
the inſolent Python; nor when he poured out a 


whole Torrent of Words againſt you, did I ſuf- 


fer myſelf to be born down, or yield him the 
laſt Advantage: But I ſtood up, and ſtrenuouſly 
reſiſted him; 1 did not betray the juſt Rights of 
the City, but convicted Philip of having injured 


us, and that ſo manifeſtly, that his very Allies 


themſelves roſe up, and confeſſed it. But this 
Wretch ſided with him, and bore Teſtimony 
acainſt his Country, and that a falſe Teſtimony. 
Nor was he content with doing this ; but again, 
ſome Time after this he was taken with Anax:- 


zu the Spy, going into the Houſe of Thrafo. 


And, of a Certainty, he that hoids private Meet- 


ings and Conferences — a Spy employed by 
the 


( 230 ) 
the "MY is himſelf a Spy, and an Enemy to ot 
his Country 1 in his Heart. And to convince you W the 
that this 1s the very Truth, call me the Witneſſes tige 


to theſe * and 

| [Witneſſes F her | 

agal 

Eledemus Son of Cleon, Hyperides Son of you 

Callæſchrus, Nicomachus Son of Dio- wit] 
phantes, hear this Teſtimony to Demoſthenes, and 

have affirmed, upon Oath, before the Generals, that \ 

they ſaw ſchines Son of Atrometus Cothocian, to a 

entering by Night into the Houſe of Thraſo, and Offe 

conferring with Anaxinus, who was judged to be den 


a Spy of Philip's. This Depgſition was made in ¶ « cut 
be Archonſhip of Nicias, on the third Day of the may 
Month Hecatombæon. Ss = 


F. 44. And now I ſhall paſs by a thouſand 
other Things, which I can produce againſt him: 
For ſuch is the Man all over. I could likewiſe 
produce now many more Inftances, wherein he 
appeared in thoſe Days to ſerve our Enemies, and 
attack me. But you do not carefully retain the 
Memory of ſuch Things, nor a due Reſentment 
for them. For you have ſuffered a very bad 
Cuſtom to get Ground amongſt you, that when 
an Orator counſels any Thing for the publick 


Advantage, you give Authority to every one that 
f will, 


y to 
you 
eſſes 


6 

will, to ſupplant and traduce him; exchanging 
the publick Advantage for the Pleaſure and Gra- 
tification which you find in hearing Calumnies 
and Invectives: | Wherefore it is always both ea- 
fier and ſafer to take Part with your Enemies 
againſt you for Hire, than for thoſe who make 
your true Intereſt their Aim, to meddle at all 
with your Affairs. 


8 45. And now ſurely, even before the War, 
to abet openly. the Cauſe of Philip is a grievous 
Offence, O Earth! O ye Gods! (for who can 
deny it?) being againſt his Country: Yet ex- 

cuſe him that, if you are ſo minded, O Athe- 
mans, excuſe him that. But after our Ships had 
been openly taken, the Cherſoneſe laid waſte, and 
Philip was now marching againſt Attica, when 
Affairs were no longer in a doubtful Situation, 
but the War was at our very Doors ; this pitiful 
Lampooner has not one fingle Thing to ſhew, 
that he ever did for the Service of the Repub- 


lick. Not one Edict is there of Æſchines, great 


or little, amongſt all thoſe that were for the Be- 


nefit of the City. If he can ſay there is, let him 


now ſhew it, I yield him Part of my Time for 
it. But he can produce no ſuch Thing. So then 
he muſt grant of two Things one; either that he 
found nothing to blame in thoſe Things which 

| he 
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he then ſaw me doing, and therefore did not de- ear! 
' cree any Thing elle, or that, with a View to the no\ 
Enemy's Advantage, he would not produce thoſe Hit 
better Counſels which he could have given. But wh 


when he had any Opportunity of putting you this 
upon bad Meaſures, did he, in like Manner, fay of 


nothing, or write nothing? There was no room MW and 
for any Body elſe to ſpeak. | a M 
ſatie 


F. 46. Theſe, and what other Crimes he was the 
guilty of, and acted under Covert, the City, we do! 
may ſuppoſe, might bear with. But one Thing ed t 
more he has perpetrated, O Athenians, of fo fla hem 
grant a nature, of ſo black a Dye, as to put the giſt 
Finiſhing- ſtroke to all his former Villainies ; and Aſſe 
about which he ſpent much Diſcourſe when he the 
inveighed againſt the Decrees of the Locrians of this, 
Amphiſſa, as if, by that Means, he could con- 
found and reverſe the Truth. But the Caſe is 
not ſo as he repreſented it: (How ſhould it?) 
but very far from it, truly. Never will you be 

able, Aſchines, to waſh off the Guilt of your 
Tranſactions there; all you can ſay will never be 
ſufficient for that. | 

And now, in Preſence of you all, O Athe- 
nians, J invoke all the Gods and Goddeſſes that 
defend this Region of Attica, and moreover 


Pythian Apollo, the great Patron of this City, 
and 
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carneſtly addreſs my Prayer to them all, that if I 
now tell you the Truth, and then ſtraitway told 
it you in the publick Aſſembly of the People, 
when firſt I ſaw this execrable Man meddling in 
this Buſineſs, (for I was aware of it, I was aware 
of it immediately) they will grant me Succeſs 
and Deliverance : But if, out of Enmity, or from 
a Motive of private Animoſity, I bring an Accu- 
ſation againſt this Man falſely, to ſtrip me of all 
the Comforts and Bleſſings of Life: Why then 
do I need theſe Imprecations ? Why am I oblig- 
ed to urge this Matter with ſuch exceeding Ve- 
hemence ? Becauſe, though I have publick Re- 
giſters extant, from whence I may prove my 
Aſſertion clearly, and know that you mult retain 
the Facts in your Memory, I am {till afraid of 
this, viz. That you ſhould deem him too mean 
an Agent, and of too little Importance to effect 
the Miſchiefs, which have, nevertheleſs, been 
wrought by him ; and which firſt appeared when 
he brought Deſtruction upon the unfortunate 
Phocians, by bringing hither a falſe Account of 
Things, ; YO. 


F. 47. For he was the Incendiary employed 


by Philip to kindle the Ampbiſſan War, on Ac- 


count of which Philip marched to Elatèa, and 
for which he was choſen General of the Am- 
H h pbicłyons, 
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phiclyons, and fo over-turned all the Affairs of 
Greece. This Man was the ſole Author of all 
theſe moſt fatal Evils : And when, at that time, 
J immediately remonſtrated againſt him, and 
cried out vehemently in the Aſſembly, You are 
bringing a War into Attica, Æſchines, a War 
with the Amphictyons: Some of thoſe who had 
been convened thither, in order to ſupport him, 
would not ſuffer me to ſpeak ; others wondered, 
and imagined I brought a groundleſs Accuſation 
againſt him out of perſonal Pique. What the 
Nature of this Buſineſs was, O Athenians, for 
what Purpoſe it was conducted, and how it was 
effected, be pleaſed now to hear, ſince then you 
prevented me from informing 'you. For you 
ſhall ſee a Scheme admirably concerted, you will 


'T: gain a great Inſight into the Nature and Hiſtory 


of our publick Affairs, and obſerve how erp a 
Politician Philip was, 


S. 48. Philip ſaw thay was no Way to bring 
the War with you to any Iflue, unleſs he could 
ſet the Thebans and Theſſalians at Variance with 
the City. Now, though your Generals carried 
on the War againſt him with but little Vigour, 
and were unfortunate too; yet he ſuffered great- 
Yo both by the War itſelf, and by the Free-Boot- 
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duce of his own Country, or import any Thing 
that he wanted from Abroad. Neither was he 
then ſuperior to us at Sea; nor was he able to 


invade Attica, if either the Theſſalians would 


not follow him, or the Thebans would not 
grant him a Paſſage, It happened alſo, that 
though he beat the Generals, ſuch as they were, 
(but of that I'll fay no more) which you ſent 
againſt him, in all Engagements ; yet by the 
very Situation of the Place, and by reaſon of the 
different Advantages which each Country had, 
he was always a great Sufferer. If therefore he 


ſhould attempt to perſuade, either the Theſſalians 


or the Thebans, only for the ſake of eſpouſing his 
private Quarrel, to march againſt you, he could 


not imagine they would liſten to him. But if, 


upon Pretence of acting for them in ſome com- 
mon Concern, he ſhould be choſen their Gene- 


ral; he hoped he ſhould more eaſily, in part 


over-awe, in part perſuade them, What Scheme 
then does he lay to effect this? Mark what a 
crafty one. To engage the Amphi#tyons in a War, 
and that upon Account of ſome Diſturbance of 
the Pylæan Council: For hereupon he r:gh/ly 


ſuppoſed they would immediately implore his 


Aſſiſtance. But now if either any of the Mem- 


bers which he himſelf ſent to the Council, or 
his Allies, ſhould propoſe this, he thought that 
the Thebans and Theſſalians would ſuſpe& the 


Hh 2 Matter, 


Ta 
Matter, and all be upon their Guard. But if he 
were an Athenian that ſhould do this, one of you 


who were his Enemies, his Deſign would be 


ſufficiently hid, which fell out accordingly. 


F. 49. How then did he compaſs this? He 
hires this Man for that Purpoſe. But no Body, 
I ſuppoſe, having penetrated into this Myſtery, 
or being at all cautious how they acted, (as in- 
deed moſt ſuch Things are uſually done amongſt 
you) this Man was propoſed to you for a Pyla- 
goras, and after three or four had voted for him, 
returned duly elected. So as ſoon as he had re- 
ceived this Honour of the City, he ſet out for the 
Aſſembly of the Ampbictyons, and there neglect- 
ing, and over-looking every Thing elſe, he ap- 
plied himſelf to the Buſineſs for which he was 
hired; and packing together a ſpecious Tale, 
founded upon an old Fable, concerning the Con- 
ſecration of the Cirrhean Field, he told it to the 
Hieromne mos, Men unſkilled in ſubtle Speeches, 
and not ſagacious enough to pry into diſtant Con- 
ſequences, and perſuades them to vote, that the 
Country ſhould be laid waſte, which the An 
phifſans laid claim to, as their own Property, and 
profeſſed to till. But he affirmed, that it was 
Part of the devoted Land: Whereas the Locrians 
did not exact any Fine of us, nor was there one 
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Word of Truth in all that he now ſays upon 


that Score in order to excuſe himſelf. Vou may 
convince yourſelves of it by this: It was not 
lawful for the Locrians to require any Fine of 
the City, till they had firſt cited you to try your 
Right. But who ever cited you? By what Au- 
thority was it done? Tell us, Aſchines, who 
knows of any ſuch Thing ? Shew it us from any 
Records, But you can have none to produce ; 
for this is an idle and falſe Pretence, merely of 
your own Invention. 


8. 50. Now then, as the Amphiftyons were 


| ſurrounding that Country, according to the Sug- 


geſtions of this Man, the Locrians falling upon 
them, had very nearly killed them all with Darts, 
and ſome of the Hieromnemons they did actually 
ſeize, and carry away. As ſoon as there was once 
a Quarrel begun upon this Subject, and a War 
ſet on Foot againſt the Amphiſſans, at firſt Cotty- 
phus, one of their own Body, commanded the 
Army of the Amphictyons. But as ſome of thoſe 
who were to compoſe this Army, did not come at 
all, and thoſe who came, effected nothing; at 
the next Pylean Meeting, ſome who were pre- 
inſtructed, partly corrupted Theſſalians, partly his 
Creatures in other Cities, ſtraitway made Choice 
of Philip for their General, and that upon very 
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ſpecious Pretences. For either, ſaid they, we 
muſt contribute ourſelves, and maintain Merce- 


naries, and fine thoſe who ſtand out, or chuſe 
him. What needs there many Words ? In ſhort, 


upon theſe Motives he was choſen General ; and 
hereupon directly gathering together an arid 


Force, and marching forward, as he pretended, 


againſt the C:rrbean Field, he bid Farewell to 


both C:rrheans and Locrians, and ſeized on E- 


lata. If therefore the Thebans had not imme- 
diately altered their Meaſures, and joined with 


us ; this whole Expedition, like a Torrent, would 
have ruſhed upon the City. So now, at that 


Time, they ſuddenly reſtrained his Progreſs, and 


this was chiefly effected, O Athenians, by the 
Favour and Benevolence of ſome Deity towards 
you ; and next to that, I will venture to affirm, 
and as much as in one Man lay, by me. Gwe 
me here thoſe Edits, and the Dates of all theſe 


Tranſactions, that you may know how great 
Miſchiefs and Difturbances this one wicked Head 


has been able to produce ; for which it goes yet 
unpuniſhed. Rehearſe me the Edicts. 


Edict of the Amphictyons.] 


N the Prieſthood of Clinagoras, at the Spring 
Seffions of the Pylæan Council, it was decreed 

5 the ain and the Counſellors of the Am- 
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phictyons.— Whereas the Amphiſſans do treſpaſs 


upon the devoted Land, and ſow it, and feed it 
with Herds ; the Pylagore ſhall go up upon it, 


and the Counſellors, and diſtinguiſh the Boundaries 


with Pillars, and forbid the Amphiſſans bence- 


forward to come upon it. 


[Another Edict. 


N the Prieſthood of Clinagoras, af the Spring 


Seſſions of the Pylæan Council, it was decreed © 


by the Pylagoræ, the Counſellors, and the common 


Council of the Amphictyons. That whereas the 
Amphiſſans do poſſeſs," and till the devoted Land, 


and feed Cattle thereon ; and when they were forbid 
doing it, came up in Arms, and drove back the 
ſupreme Council of the Grecians by Force, and 
wounded ſome of them. Cottyphus Arcadian, who 
was choſen General of the Amphictyons, Hall be 
ſent Embaſſador to Philip of Macedon ; and he 
hall entreat him to ſuccour Apollo, and the Am- 
phictyons; and that he would not overlook the 
Contempt fhewn to that God by the tmpious Am- 
phiſſans; and {zkewiſe to acquaint him, that he is 
choſen General of all the Grecians «which belong to 
tbe Council of the Amphictyons, wi fu?! Power 
to aft in whatever Manner he ſhall think fit, 
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. 
Recite me too the Dates of the Times when 
theſe Things were tranſacted, for it is the Time 
in which this Man was Pylagoras. 


Read. 
[The Date.] 


7 N the Archonſhip of Mneſithides, the 1 xTzenth 


Day of the Month Aon. 


Bring me now the Epiſtle th Philip ſent 
to his Allies in the Peloponneſe, when the The- 
bans refuſed to obey him : That by this you may 
be perfectly ſatisfied, that he concealed the true 
Defign of this Expedition, which was againſt 
Greece, againſt the Thebans, and againſt you; 
and feigned, all the while, to act for the publick 


Good, and in Purſuance of the Edicts of the 


Ampbictyons. But it was this Man, who fur- 


niſhed him with theſe Evaſions and Pretences. f 


Read. 
[PHILIP's Epil. 


HILIP King of the Macedonians, 70 the 
' Magiſtrates and Counſellors of the States in 
the Peloponneſus, our Allies, and all other our Al. 
lies, ſendeth greeting. Whereas the Locrians cal. 
led Ozolæ, which dwell in Amphiſſa, do heinoufly 
fend againſt the Temple of Apollo at Delphi, and 
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entering upon the Land devoted to him, do ſeize 


upon it with Force and Arms; I have reſolved to 


elt the God in Conjunction with you, and repu iſe 


thoſe impious Wretches, who violate whatever is 


held ſacred amongſt Men. Wherefore it is my 


Pleaſure that you join me, compleatly armed, in 


Phocis, and bring with you Proviſions for forty 
Days, next Month, called Lous with us, with the 
Athenians, Boedromion, with the Corinthians, 
Panemus. As many as join me T ſhall concert 
Meaſures with in common; but ſuch as are not of 


our Council, ſhall be 2 Fare ye well. 


F. 51. Obſerve, pray, how he avoids giving 
the true Reaſons of his Conduct, and ſcreens it 


under the Command conferred on him by the 


Amphictyons. Who was it then aſſiſted him in 
this Device ? Who furniſhed him with theſe Ex- 
cuſes? Who is, after all, the chief Cauſe of all 
the Evils that enſued ? Was it not this Traitor? 


Say no more, O Athenians, as you walk and con- 


verſe together, that all theſe Sufferings have been 
brought upon Greece by one Man. Not by one 
Man ; bear witneſs, O Earth ! and all ye Gods ! 

but by many corrupt, wicked Incendiaries 1n 
every State of Greece, of whom this Man is one; 


whom, if I might ſpeak the Truth without Fear, 


I ſhould not heſitate to define the common Petit 
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and Deſtroyer of all the Lives, Places, and States, 
which were loſt in Conſequence of this Step: 


For is not he that ſcatters the Seed, the Cauſe 


of all the Miſchiefs which ſpring from it ? I only 
wonder that formerly you did not immediately ſee 
thro' him, and hold him in utter Deteſtation. But 
it ſeems as if ſome great and unaccountable Dark- 
neſs concealed the Truth from you. It happens 
now, that in ſpeaking of thoſe pernicious Mea- 
ſures, which this Man was engaged in againſt his 
Country, I am led of Courſe to thoſe Remedies 
which, in my Adminiſtration of the publick Af- 
fairs, I provided againſt them : Of which, for 
many Reaſons, you ought, in Juſtice, to hear me 
ſpeak ; but for this more eſpecially, that it would 


be ſhamefully ungrateful, O Athenrans, if I wil- 


lingly endured the Labours themſelves in your 
Service, and you could not fo much as endure to 
hear the bare Relation of them. For I ſeeing 
the Thebans, not to ſay you alſo, ſo ſeduced by 
Philip's Agents and Hirelings in each State, 
(which was a dangerous Thing to both, and 
required that you ſhould be much upon your 
Guard,) that you winked at the increaſing Power 


of Philip, and took no Care for yourſelves, but 


were rather inclined to harbour private Enmities, 
and deſtroy one another, I laboured, with the 
utmoſt Watchfulneſs, and unwearied Diligence, 
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to ſtop the growing Evil. Nor was it upon my 
own ſingle Opinion, that I preſumed this was 
expedient, but I ſaw, that Ariſtophon, and like- 
wiſe Eubulus, did, at all times, ſtrive to maintain 
this good Agreement amongſt you. And though, 
in other Points, they often oppoſed each other, 
yet in this they were always agreed: Men, whom 
you crept after, and fawned upon, /Eſchines, like 
a fly Traitor, as long as they lived, but are not 
aſhamed to traduce after they are dead : For the 
Crimes you charge me with, in regard to the 
Thehbans, do much more properly belong to them 
than to me ; fince they judged this Alliance ne- 
ceſſary before me. But hither I am returning. 
When this Man had kindled a War in Ampbiſſa, 
and his other Accomplices had put the Finiſh- 
ing-ſtroke to this Scheme, by widening the Breach 
between us and the Thebans, it enſued that Phi- 
lip marched againſt us ; to facilitate which, was 
the very End of their fomenting Differences be- 
tween theſe States : And unleſs we had rouſed 
ourſelves but a little before the Storm fell, we 
ſhould never have been able to reſcue ourſelves 
from impending Ruin ; fo far had they advanced 
this fatal Buſineſs. Upon what Footing you 
then ſtood with one another, you will know, 
when you have heard theſe Edicts read, and 
| F132 the 
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the Anſwers to them. Clerk, take and recite me 


them. 
[Edif.] 


JN the Archonſhip of Heropythus, on the twenty 


fifth Day of the Month Elaphebolion, the Tribe 
Erechtheis preſiding, by an Aft of the Senate and 
Generals. Whereas Philip has ſeized ſome of our 
Frontier Towns, and demoliſhed others, and in ſhort 


is preparing to invade Attica, making light of the 


Treaties ſubſiſting between us; and goes about to 


violate the Oaths, diſſolve the Peace, and the Ties 


of mutual Faith; it is reſolved by the Senate and 
Republick, that Embaſſadors ſhall be ſent to him, 
who ſhall confer with him, and exhort him, in the 
firſt Place, to obſerve the Peace, and adhere to the 
Treaties between us : But if not, to give the City 
' Time to concert their Meaſures accordingly, and 
make a Truce with them till the Month Tharge- 
lion. Out of the Senate were choſen, for this Em- 
baſſy, Simus Anagyrrhaſian, — Phlia- 
ſian, Bulagoras Halopecian. 


[Another Edict. ] 


N the Archonſhip of Heropythus, on the laſt 
Day of the Month Munichion, by an Order of 
the General in Chief. Whereas Philip endeavours 


to alienate the Afjeftions of the Thebans from us; 
and 
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and is preparing to come, with all his Army, into 
the very Frontier Places of Attica, in open Viola- 
tron of the Treaties ſubſiſting between us: It hath 
ſeemed meet to the Senate and People, to ſend an 
Herald to him, and Embaſſadors to expoſtulate with 
him, and entreat him to grant them a Truce, that 
the Republick may deliberate, as well as they are 
able, upon what 1s. beſt to be done, at ſuch an 
Emergency. For they have not yet determined to 
ſend the leaft Aſiſtance whatever. Out of the Se- 
nate were choſen Nearchus San of Soſinomus, 
Polycrates Son of Epiphron : The Herald Euno- 
mus Anaphlyſtian, ut of the People, And now 
recite me the Anſwers. 0 


[Anſwer to the Athenians.] 


HILIP King of the Macedonians ; 70 the 
Senate and Republick of Athens, greeting. 
IT am not ignorant what your Sentiments have been 
in Regard to me from the Beginning ; and what 


Pains you take to prevail upon the Theſſalians and 


Bæotians Zo come into your Meaſures, But when 
they judged more wiſely, and would not be guided 
in their Counſels by yours, but conſulted their own 
Intereſt ; now you alter your Meaſures, and ſend 
Embaſſadors and Heralds to me, to remind me of 
Treaties, and requeſt of me a Truce, though you 

have 
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here not ſuffered any Ho il. ties at all from me, 


Notwithſtanding, I have given your Embaſſadors a 
Hearing, and comply with your Deſires. I am 
ready to make a Truce with you, if you will ſend 


away your evil Counſellors, and inflict upon them 
the Puniſhments they deſerve. Farewell. 


[Anſwer to the Thebans.] 


HILIP King of the Macedonians ; 70 the 
Senate and Republick of the Thebans, greet- 


ing. I have received your Epiſtle, by which you 


renew with me Peace, and a good Underſtanding. 
J am informed, tis true, that the Athenians court 
your Friendſhip with the utmoſt Zeal, being de- 
firous to have you back their Remonſtrances. At 


firſt therefore I ſuppoſed that you would ſuffer your- 
ſelves to be perſuaded by their Inducements, and 


adbere to their Determinations, But now that 1 


am convinced you are more inclined to preſerve a 
good Harmony between us, than to be guided by the 
Minds of others, I greatly rejoice. And though I 
highly commend your Conduct upon many Accounts, 
yer upon none more than your taking the ſafeſt 
Courſe in theſe Aﬀairs, and for this new Proof of 
your Benevolence towards me; which I truſt you 
zorll find to be very much for your Advantage, if you 
per/ift always in the fame Reſolution. Fare ye well. 
8.52 
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6. 52. Philip having thus ſet the Cities againſt 
one another by theſe Means, and being greatly 
puffed up by theſe Embaſſies and Anſwers, march- 
ed with an Army, and took Elatea ; as being ſe- 
cure, let what would happen, that you and the 


 Thebans would not act in Concert againſt him. 
| And now you all know well what a Conſterna- 


tion the City was in ; yet be pleaſed to hear me 
repeat ſome few Particulars of the Tumult, only 
the moſt neceſſary 79 be recolleffed. Twas Even- 
ing when a Meſſenger brought Tidings to the 
Prytanes, that Elatea was taken. Hereupon they, 
who were in the midſt of their Supper, roſe up 
from Table immediately ; and ſome of them 
haſted to the Market Place, drove the People 
out of the Booths, and burned the Sheds, Others 
were ſending for the Generals, and calling for a 
Trumpeter ; and the whole City was full of 
On the Morrow, as ſoon as it was 
Day, the Prytanes ſummoned the Senate to the 
Senate Houſe ; and you aſſembled yourſelves to- 
gether in common Council. And before they 
had proceeded to Buſineſs, or any Motion had 
been made, all the People were ſeated above. 
Afterwards the Senate came in, and the Prytanes 
related the Account, which had been brought 


them. They introduced likewiſe the Meſſenger, 


and he told them the ſame, The Herald pro- 
| claims 
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claims aloud, Io will counſel the Publick ? But 


no Body preſents himſelf : And though the He- 
rald repeated the Proclamation many Times, ne- 


ver the more did any Body ſtand up, though al] 


the Generals were preſent, and all your Orators 
and the common Voice of their Country called 


upon them to ſpeak for her Preſervation. For 


the Voice of the Herald making Proclamation 
according to the Laws, may be juſtly deemed 
the Voice of the Country: And truly, if it had 


needed that all thoſe who wiſhed to ſave the 


City, ſhould have ſpoken at this Time; all you, 
who are here, and every Athenian beſide, would 
have ſtood up, and eagerly aſcended the Roftra, 
For you were all, I am ſure, anxious for its Safe- 
ty. If the Aſſiſtance of the richeſt Citizens had 
been wanted, the Three Hundred would have 
ſpoken : If of thoſe who have the double Merit, 
of being both rich, and Lovers of their Country ; 
then thoſe would have ſtood up, who, fince that 
Time, have given the greateſt Largeſſes to the 
Publick. For in ſuch Benefactions, Riches and 
a publick Spirit are united. But it ſeemed, that 


the Exigency of that Seaſon, and of that Day in 


particular, called not only for a Man of Wealth, 
and of a publick Spirit ; but for one, who had 
traced this Event from its firſt Origin, and 


could conjecture rightly, with what Views Philip 
| acted 
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acted thus, and what was his Drift. For who- 
ever was ignorant of this, and had not penetrated 
deep into this Matter with great Care and Pains; 

neither the publick-ſpirited, nor the wealthy Ci- 
tizen, would have known at all the better what 
were beſt to be done, or have had any Counſel 
to ofter you. 


8. 53. So then, in this Conjuncture, I was the 
Man, ſo qualified, who appeared 2 ſerve you; I 
came forth, and harangued you. What I then 
faid, I would have you hear with cloſe Atten- 
tion, and that for two Reaſons. One is, that you 
may know, that I alone, of all your Orators and 
Stateſmen, did not deſert the Station which my 
Zeal to ſerve the Publick had aſſigned me, in 
this Time of Danger; but was ſtill found, in my 
Counſels and Edicts, purſuing the neceſſary Mea- 
{ures for the publick Safety in the moſt perilous 
Times. The other is, becauſe, by ſpending a 
little Time in examining this Affair, you will be 
much. better ſkilled to paſs a right Judgment on 
all the reſt of my Adminiſtration. I ſaid then, 
{ thought thoſe who were very greatly alarmed, 
as if the Thebans were Friends to Philip, were 
entirely ignorant of the preſent State of Affairs: 
For that I well knew, if the Caſe had been real- 
ly fo, we ſhould not only have received the News 
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of his taking Elata, but of his being upon our 
very Frontiers. That, in truth, I well knew he 


was come to pave a Way for the Succeſs of his 


Negotiations with the Thebans. But, faid I, be 
pleaſed to hear how the Matter ſtands. So ma- 


ny of the Thebans as he has been able to gain 


with Gifts, or deceive with Hopes of Advantage, 


are all ready to ſerve him in every Point. But 


thoſe who have reſiſted him from the Beginning, 
and now oppoſe him, he can by no Means bring 
over. What does he propoſe then, and for what 
Purpoſe has he taken Elatèa? That appearing 
near at hand with an Army, and ready in Arms, 
he might _ up the Courage, and raiſe the 
Spirits of his Friends on the one Hand, and on the 
other, throw his Opponents into ſuch a Conſter- 
nation, that they might either be led to permit 
him, through Fear, ſuch Things as they were 
averſe to, or compelled to it by Force. So then 
if we determine, ſaid I, to remember, at this 
preſent Time, any Grievance, which we may 
have ſuffered from the Thebons, and diſtruſt them, 
as accounting them Enemies ; firſt, we ſhall juſt 
do what Philip wiſhes : And next, J am greatly 


afraid, that thoſe who now refift him, will go 


over to him; and all joining unanimouſly in the 


Intereſts of Philip, invade Attica together. But 


if you will hearken to me, and ſet yourſelves ſe- 
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riouſly to examine, and not to wrangle about 


what I ſhall now offer; I truſt you will approve 


my Meaſures as ſalutary, and that I ſhall be able 
to ward off the preſent Danger from the City. 
What then do I adviſe? Firſt, that you ſhould 
recover yourſelves from your preſent Affright; 
and then changing the Object of your Fears, re- 
ſume them again for the Thebans ; (for they are 
far nearer the dreadful Moment, and they muſt 
meet the Danger firſt.) Then let ſuch as are of 
Age to bear Arms, march out to Eleuſis, and 
with them a Body of Cavalry, and let all Men 
ſee that you yourſelves are ready in Arms; that 
ſo thoſe who, in Thebes, are in your Intereſt, may 
be upon an equal footing to aſſert boldly their 
Rights and Liberties ; ſeeing that as thoſe who 
ſell their Country to Philip, have a powerful 
Aſſiſtance at hand in E/ata ; ſo they who are 
willing to contend for their Liberty, have you in 
readineſs to aſſiſt them, in Caſe any one ſhould 
attack them. After this I counſel you to elect 
ten Embaſſadors, and give them joint Authority 
with the Generals, both to appoint the Time 
tor the Army's March thither, and to direct the 
Expedition, And after the Embaſſadors are ar- 
rived at Thebes, how will you proceed in this 
Affair? TI beg you to mark well what I ſay. Aſk 


| the Thebans for nothing, (for it would be ſhame- 
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ful at ſuch a time) but promiſe them Aſſiſtance, 


at the firſt Word; as if they were in the ex- 
tremeſt Danger, and we foreſaw what was about 


to happen better than they. So that if, on the 
the one hand, they accept our Offers, and liſten 
to us; we ſhall both compaſs our Ends, and do 


it in an honourable Method, and worthy of the 


City : But if, on the other hand, the contrary 
ſhould happen, the Blame would le upon them- 
ſelves, if any Harm enſued ; and Nothing ſcan- 


dalous, Nothing mean, would have been done 


by us. 


§. 54. After I had ſaid this, and more to the 
ſame Purpoſe, I came down from the Pulpit : 
And as all applauded, and no one ſpoke againſt 
it, I did not counſel this alone, but not decree 
it; I did not decree it, but not undertake theEm- 


baſſy; nor did I undertake the Embaſly, but not 


prevail upon the Thebans : But, from Beginning 


to End, I conducted this Affalr myſelf in all its 


Parts, and gave myſelf, without Reſerve, to you, 


in the Care and Service of the State, when it was 
beſet on all Sides with Dangers. Bring me now 
the Edict, which I then made. And now, 4 
cies, whom ſhall I call you, and whom myſelf, 
on that portant Day. Shall I be Batalus, as 


you thought fit to ſtile me by Way of Taun? and 
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Abuſe? And you, no petty Hero, but 'one of 
thoſe who are celebrated on the Stage, Creſphon- 


tes, or Creon, or that Oenomaus, whoſe Part you 


formerly murdered at Colyttus by your vile act- 
ing. Well then, I Batalus of Pæania made it 
appear, that I was of more Worth to my Coun- 


try, on that Day, than Oenomaus of Cothocis. 


You never was of any Service at all to the City ; 
but I did every Thing that became a good and 
valuable Citizen, Clerk, recite the Pſephi/m 


The Pſephiſm 9 Demoſthenes, 


IN the Archonſhip of Nauſicles, the Tribe 

Fantis preſiding, on the ſixteenth Day of the 
Month Scirrophorion, Demoſthenes Son of De- 
moſthenes Pæaniean, decreed as follows. Whereas 
Philip King of the Macedonians, has, for ſome 
Time paſt, manifeſtly violated the Treaties of Peace, 


hich bad been concluded between him and the Re- 


publick of Athens, in Contempt of his Oaths, aud 


thoſp Ties, which, among ft all the Grecians, are 


-beld ſacred; and has taken Cities upon which he 


bas no Claim at all, and made Captives of ſome, 
which belonged to the Athenians, without any Pro- 
vocation from the Republic of Athens; and al 
this Time proceeds to a more outrageous Degree of 
Violence, placing Garr:jons in ſome of the Grecian 
Cities, 


1 . 
Cities, and changing the Form of their Govern- 


ments ; rafing others, and making Slaves of the 


Inhabitants; out of others expelling the old Gre- 
cian Poſſeſſors, and peopling them with Barba- 


rians, delivering up to their Violation the ſacred 


Temples and Sepulchres ; in this, however, doing 
nothing unſuitable to the Manners of his Country, 
and his own Principles, and uſing his preſent good 
Fortune with the higheſt Inſolence; forgetting that 
he himſelf, from little and obſcure, . is beyond Ex- 
peftation riſen to Greatneſs. And ſo long as the 
Republick of Athens ſaw that he took none but 
Barbarian Cities, and to which (upon that 
Account) he bore a near Relation, ſhe did not 
think any great Injury done ber; but now, ſince 
foe ſees ſome of the Grecian Cities inſulted by him, 


and others utterly demoliſhed, ſhe deems it unwor- ' 


thy the Glory of her Anceſtors, to look tamely on 
Hit the Grecians are enſlaved. Wherefore it is 
decreed by the Senate and Republick of Athens, 
that after they have invoked, and addreſſed with 


Sacrifice the Gods and Heroes who patronize the 


City and Land of the Athenians, and who have 
born in Mind the Generofity of our Anceſtors, (be- 
caufo they held it a Matter of higher Importance 
to preſerve the Liberty of the Grecians, than even 


their rom Country; ) Two Hundred Ships ſhall put 


% Sea; and that the Admiral ſhall {ail imme- 
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. diately within Pyle ; and that the Generals f the 
. Infantry and Cavalry, ball lead out the reſpective 
Forces, under their Command, to Eleuſis. And 

that Embaſſadors be ſent round to the other States 
| of Greece, and firſt of all to the Thebans, becauſe 
Philip is zeareſt their Country, who ſhall exhort 
them not to be afraid of Philip, but to fland up 
reſolutely in Defence of their own Liberty, and 
the Liberty of the reſt of Greece. And they ſhall 
aſſure them, That the Republick of Athens (for- 
getting every Subject of Complaint, if there has 
been formerly any Eftrangement between theſe Ci- 
ties) will aſſiſt them with Men and Money, and 
Darts, and Arms of every Kind, being convinced, 
that for Grecians to contend with Grecians for 1p 1 
Pre-eminence, is an honourable Strife; but for us | "4. 
to ſubmit to the Yoke of a. Foreigner's Dominion, | 
and be deſpoiled of the Rule over our own ſelves, 
1s unworthy both of the Name of Grecians, and the 
Glory of our Anceſtors. And moreover, that the 
Republick of Athens do not hold the Theban Re- 
publick as unallied to them, both as they are a 
Kindred People, and as they derive their Deſcent 
; from common Anceſtors. That, further, they call 
; to Mind likewiſe the good Services done by their 
: Anceſiors to the Anceſtors of the Thebans. Fer 
en the Heraclidæ were deprived of their Here- 
. ditary Domi nions 's the Peloponneſians, they ſub- 
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dued, by Arms, thoſe who attempted to refift the 
Deſcendants of Hercules, and reinſtated they, 
And to Oedipus, and the Companions of his Ba- 
niſhment, wwe yielded a friendly Azylum. And 
many other honourable Proofs of our Huma- 
nity and Kindneſs to the Thebans, wwe can pro- 
duce. Wherefore neither, at this Time, will the 
Republick of Athens deſert the Intereſts of the The- 
bans, and all the other Grecians. And the ſaid 
Embaſſadors Hall enter into Alliance with them, 
and offer them the Privilege of intermarrying with 
us, and mutually give and take the Oaths there 
upon. The Embaſſadors then elected were Demol- 
thenes Son of Demoſthenes Pæaniean, Hyperides 
Son of Cleander Sphetian, Mneſithides Son f 
: Antiphanes Phrearrian, Democrates Son of So- 
philus Phlyean, Calleſchrus So of Diotimus 
Cothocian. 


§. 55. This was the Beginning, and firſt Foun- 


dation of our Union with the Thebans ; ever be- 


fore this Time, theſe Men having fomented a | 


Spirit of Envy, Hatred, and Diffidence between 
the two Republicks. By this Edict the Danger 
which, at that Time, ſurrounded the City, was 
diſpelled and paſſed by, like a Cloud. 


certainly it was the Part of a good Citizen, if he 


had any Thing better to Propoſe, to have de- 
clared 
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clared it at that Time, not to find Fault now f6 
long after. A Counſellor, and a Slanderer are, 
in no Reſpect, indeed, alike ; but in this they 
are moſt widely different from each other. That 
the former delivers his Opinion before Events, 
and renders himſelf accountable to thoſe who 
take his Advice, to Fortune, to the Times, and 
to the better Fudgment of every one that will: 
Whereas the latter is filent when he ought to 
ipeak ; and if any Misfortune happens, inveighs 
againſt that. This then, as I faid, was the Time 
when a Man was wanted, who would employ 
all his Care and Thought for the Service of the 
City, and aſſiſt it with honeſt Counſels. But IL 
will take upon me to carry this Matter fo high, 
as to declare, that if, even now, any one can 
point out any Thing better, or indeed any Thing 
elſe, than what I determined upon, I plead guilty 
to the Charge of having injured you. For if 
there is any Thing now diſcoverable by any Man 
living, which would have been of greater Service 
to the City, if it had been then done; that, I 
confeſs, ought not to have eſcaped my Obſerva- 
tion. But if there neither is, nor was, nor can 
any Man yet produce ſuch an Expedient to this 
Day ; what ought your Counſellor to do ? Muſt 
he not chuſe the beſt of thoſe Methods, which 
were viſible and practicable ? This; Æſcbines, 1 
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did, when the Herald demanded, o will give 
Counſel? Not, Who will expoſe our paſt Miſ- 
carriages? Nor, Who will be bound for future 


Events? At that Time, when you fat, and was 


mute in the Aſſemblies, I ſtood up, and ſpoke. 
Since therefore you did not deliver your Opinion 


then, at leaſt be pleaſed to do it now. Shew it 


us, ſpeak. What other Counſel ought I to have 
deviſed ? Or what Opportunity of benefiting the 
Republick was overlooked by me ? What Con- 


federacy ? What Step, which theſe hy Country- 


men ought rather to have been induced to take ? 


F. 56. Now, a Thing once paſt is always 


done with, and no Body ever enters into Con- 


ſultation about it : But the future, and the pre- 


ſent, demand the Attention, of the Counſellor, 
At that Time then, ſome of our Troubles were 


yet to come, (as it ſeemed) and ſome we were 


already involved in. In Regard to theſe, there- 
fore, be pleaſed to examine what Views I purſued 


in the Determination of my publick Meaſures, 
but don't lay upon me the Blame of the Events ; 
for the Iſſue of all Things is dependant- on the 
Will of God: But the Nature of the Counſel 


itſelf manifeſts the Iiitention of the Adviſer. Im- 
pute it not then as a Crime to me, if Philip had 
the good Fortune to gain the Victory in Battle; 
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for this Iſſue was in God's Diſpoſal, not mine. 
But ſhew me, that I did not deviſe all the Means 
that human Prudence could ſuggeſt, and employ 
them uprightly and diligently, with Labour and 
Application, even beyond my Strength ; or that 
entered not upon Meaſures honourable, neceſ- 
fary, and well ſuiting the Dignity of the Repub- 
lick; prove theſe Things upon me, (I ſay again) 
and begin your Accuſation as ſaon as you will. 
But if the Thunder fell, or a Storm, with fo great 


Violence, that not only you, but all Greece be- 
ſides, could not reſiſt it; what can I do? As if, 


when the Ship's Maſter has provided every Thing 


for its Security, and furniſhed his Veſſel with e- 
very Inſtrument which he ſuppoſes may contri- 


bute to its Preſervation ; and after that it meets 
with a Storm, which diſables the Tackling, or 
even totally deſtroys it, the Wreck ſhould be im- 
puted to his own Fault ; I did not ſteer the Ship, 
he would fay : So neither, T ay, did I command 
the Army; nor could I controul Fortune, for 
ſhe controuls all Things. But reaſon thus, . 


chines, and open your Eyes: If ſuch was our 


Fate in this Rencounter, even when we were 
joined by the Thebans ; what muſt we have ex- 


| pected, if we had not had their Alliance, but 


they had added their Forces to Philip; to ob- 
tain which, he, at that Time, tried all Manner - 
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of Arguments ? And if (when the Battle was 
fought at the Diſtance of three Day's Journey 


from Attica) ſo much Danger and Dread ſur- 
rounded the City; what muſt have been expect- 
ed, if the ſame deplorable Miſchance had hap- 


pened within our very Borders? Do you think 


we ſhould have been now able to make a Stand, 


to aſſemble together, to take Breath? One, two, 
or three Days Reſpite, contributed much to the 
Preſervation of the City. But it is not juſt I ſhould 
dwell upon thoſe ungrateful Circumſtances, which 
that we did not at that Time experience, was 
owing to the Benevolence of ſome propitious 
Deity, and to having fenced the Republick with 


that Confederacy which you accuſe and con- 


demn. 


§. 57. All theſe Arguments, which I have 
urged at large, are addreſſed to you, moſt wor- 
thy Judges, and to ſuch of my Hearers as ſtand 
round without the Circuit of the Court, For as 


to this deſpicable, groveling Fellow, a very ſhort 


and plain Anſwer would have been ſufficient for 
him. For if you alone, ÆAſchines, being fo 
much wiler than every Body elſe, knew before- 
hand what would happen; then it was your 


Duty to have foretold it, when the City were 


met to deliberate upon the Occaſion: But if you 
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did not foreſee it, you are as accountable for that 


Ignorance as others. So then, what greater Rea- 
lon have you to object this to me, than I have 
to object the ſame to you? For I approved my- 
ſelf ſo much the better Citizen than you in the 


preſent Caſe, (for there are other Things, of 


which I fay nothing yet: ) inaſmuch as I gave 
myſelf to the effecting thoſe Things, which, to 
all, ſeemed expedient ; declining, in that Ser- 
vice, no private Danger, nor making any Ac- 
count of it. But you neither ſuggeſted any other 
better Meaſures, (for then theſe had not been 
followed) nor did you make yourſelf at all ſer- 
viceable in the Execution of theſe. But after he 
has acted that Part which might juſtly be ex- 
pected from the moſt malevolent of Mankind, 

and the bittereſt Enemy ,of the City, he would 
ſcrutinize Events: And all at one Time, Ari/- 
tratus in Naxus, and Ariſiolaus in Thaſſus, thoſe 
eternal Enemies of the Republick, proſecute the 
Friends of the Athenians, and Aſchines at Athens, 
accuſes Demoſthenes. But, ſurely, it is juſt, that 
the Man whoſe Name was to be ſignalized by 
the Calamities of the Grecians, ſhould ſooner pe- 
riſh himſelf, than be ſuffered to accuſe another. 
And the Man who reaped Advantage from the 
ſame Conjunctures, as the Enemies of the City, 


can never be a Well-wiher to his Country, And 


this 


bl 
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this you ſhew us clearly by your Manner of liv- 


ing and acting; by your Conduct in Regard to 


the Publick, whether you meddle with the Di- 
rection of their Affairs, or keep at a Diſtance, 
Does any Thing fall out that you think for your 
Advantage? Aſchines is mute. Has any Thing 


miſcarried, and happened amiſs, ÆAſcbines ap- 


pears. So old Fractures and Sprains; when any 
Diſorder ſeizes the Body, then they are trouble. 


ſome. | 3 


d. 58. But ſince he lays ſuch mighty Streſs 
upon Events, I will advance ſomewhat of a Pa- 
radox. But, in the Name of Jupiter, and all 
the Gods, let none of you be ſurprized at the 


Boldneſs of my Expreſſion, but let him candid- 


ly examine what I ſay. For if Events, hidden 
in the Womb of Time, had been maniteſted to 
us all; if all had foreknown what would happen, 
and you had foretold it, Fſchines, and teſtified 


it, with the moſt violent and loudeſt Exclama- 


tions; who never, at that Time, ſo much as 


opened your Lips ; not even then ſhould the 
Republick have been deterred from taking the 
{ame Steps as ſhe did, whether ſhe had a Regard 
to her own Honour, the Glory of her Anceſtors, 
or the Good of Poſterity. For now, at the molt, 
it appears, that we have failed in our Attempts, 
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pleaſes God. But then, if we (who claimed a 
Lupremacy over the reſt of the Grecians) had 
deſerted this Cauſe, we ſhould have incurred the 


Blame of betraying them all to Philip. For if 


thoſe Advantages had been tamely given up, 
(for the obtaining of which our Anceſtors de- 
clined no Toils, no Perils whatſoever) who would 
not have ſpit upon thee with the utmoſt Con- 
tempt? Surely not upon the Republick, or me. 


With what Face, almighty Jupiter! could we 


have beheld the Strangers which reſort to this 
City, if Matters had been reduced to their pre- 


ſent State, and Philip appointed General, and 


Lord of all, whilſt all the other States of Greece 
were contending to prevent it, without us? And 
that, though in former Times this City never 


once preferred an inglorious Security to the great- 


eſt Dangers in an honourable Cauſe : For what 
Grecian knows not, nay, or what. Barbarian, 
that by the Thebans, by the Lacedemonians, who, 
before them, were grown powerful, by the Per- 
ſan Monarch, it would have been joyfully grant- 
ed this City; and with many Thanks, to take 
whatever they defired, beſides the Enjoyment of 


| all their own private Rights, if they would but 


ſubmit to be directed, and ſuffer another to be 


at the Head of the Greciaus? But this, as it 


appears, 
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( 204 ) : 
appears, by Athenians could not be brooked : 
To ſubmit to ſuch Terms was beneath the Spirit 
of their Country, and their innate Greatneſs of 
Soul: Nor has ever any Man, fince the Birth of 


Time, been able to perſuade the City of Athens 


to be content to ſerve, in Safety, powerful, yet 
unjuſt Tyrants: But eagerly contending for Prin- 
cipality, and Honour, and Fame, in the mid(t 
of Perils, throughout all Ages, has ſhe perſe- 


vered. And this Courſe you judge to be fo glo- 


rioue, and conformable to your Sentiments of 
Honour, that you celebrate with the higheſt 
Encomiums ſuch of your Anceſtors. as have 
acted thus; and moſt juſtly : For who but muſt 


_ admire the noble Spirit of thoſe Heroes, who 


could endure to quit reſolutely both their native 
Land, and the City of Athens, embarked on their 
Gallies, rather than yield to be commanded? 
And choſe Themiftocles, who was the Author of 
this Counſel, for their General, but ſtoned Cyr- 


Alus, who gave his Opinion for ſubmitting to 12. 


folent Commands; and not only ſtoned him, but 
your Wives ſtoned his Wife. For the Athemans 


of thoſe Days did not ſeek an Orator, or a Ge- 


neral, by whoſe Means they might obtain an 
eaſy Servitude, but they even difdained to live, 
unleſs they might do it without the Loſs of Li- 


berty. For each Man, amongſt them, eſteemed 
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himſelf not only the Son of his Father and Mo- 


ther, but likewiſe the Son of his Country : And 


wherein lies the Difference ? In this, that he 
who acknowledges no Tie of Duty, but to his 


Parents only, waits for Death from the Hand of 


Nature or Chance: But he who profeſſes a filial 


Duty to his Country alſo, is willing to die ra- 


ther than ſee her enſlaved; and deems more 
terrible than Death, the Scorn and Inſults, which 
he muſt neceflarily bear in an enſlaved State. 


8. 59. But now if I took upon me to inſi- 
nuate, as if by my Perſuaſion you had been pre- 
vailed upon to attempt Things worthy of your 
Anceſtors, every Individual amongſt you would 


| have a juſt Right to rebuke me for my Arro- 
gance. But now I declare, that theſe were your 


own Predeterminations, and ſhew, that ſuch were 
the Sentiments of the Republick before my 
Time. Yet I do fay, that in your Service, and 
the conducting every one of theſe %% Mea- 
ſures, I have been inſtrumental. - But this Man, 
by arraigning all my Actions, and inciting you 
to Bitterneſs againſt me, making me the Author 
of all the Terrors and Dangers in which the State 


has been involved, ſeeks at once to deſpoil me of 


all the Honour which I have hitherto obtained, 


and rob von of the Praiſe of all future Ages. 
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For if you condemn Ctęſipbon, as though J 
had not counſelled you to a& in the beſt Man- 
ner, you will ſeem to think, you have done a- 
miſs, and not that your Calamities have proceed- 
ed from the Malignity of Fortune. But, no, 
O Athenians, no, you cannot have done amiſs, 
in expoſing yourſelves to any Perils what- 
ever, for the Liberty and Preſervation of the 
whole Grecian Body. No, I ſwear by thoſe of 
our brave Anceſtors, who jeoparded their Lives 
before us in the Field of Marathon ; by thok 
who ſtood up in bold Array at Platza ; with 
thoſe who fought, by Sea, at Salamis, and 
at Artemiſium; and by many others who lie en- 
tombed in Monuments erected by the Publick: 
Brave Men, and illuſtrious Patriots, all of whom 
the City interred alike, judging them worthy 
of equal Honour ; not thoſe only, who were 
crowned with Succeſs, or Victory. And that 
moſt juſtly, For the Duty of gallant and brave 
Men they all diſcharged ; but met with ſuch va- 
rious Succeſs, as the Gods divided to each. And 
then, you execrable Fellow, you wretched Pe- 
dant, with an Intent to defraud me of the Ho- 
nour and Kindneſs which is ſhewn me by theſe 
my Countrymen, you have told us of the Tro- 
phies, the Battles, and Deeds of Antiquity. And 
how 1s this at all connected with our preſent 

Debate ? 
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Debate ? But, in my Caſe, zel/ us, you Actor of 


third Parts, when I came to give the City Coun- 
{el on the nice Point of Pre-eminence, with 
whoſe Sentiments ſhould I have aſcended the 
Pulpit ? Of an Orator who would ſuggeſt to 
them a baſe and unworthy Conduct? Then 
ſhould I have deſerved Death. You too, O A. 
thenians, You, T ſay,. ſhould not proceed upon 
the ſame Principle in deciding publick Cauſes, 
as you do in private ones. In Cauſes which 


concern the Dealings of Men with each other 


every Day in private Life, you ſhould have an 
Eye to private Laws and Actions : Whereas in 


| judging of publick Meaſures you ſhould look 


back to the Maxims and Dignity of your An- 
ceſtors ; and each of you ſhould think it neceſ- 
ſary, together with the Rod and Badges of a 


Magiſtrate, to aſſume the ancient Spirit alſo of 


the Republick, if you mean to act worthily of it. 


| &. 60. But having been led to mention the 
noble Deeds of your Anceſtors, I perceive that I 
| have piſſed over ſome Edicts and Tranſactions, 


which are material, I intend therefore to return 
whence I have digreſſed. When we were come 


| to Thebes, we found the Embaſſadors of Philip, 


with thoſe of the The/altans and Allies, already 


prelent; and our Friends in Terror, but his in 
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high Spirits: And to ſhew you, that I do not ſay 


this merely to ſerve my own Purpoſe ; read me 
the Epiſtle which we the Embaſſadors then 
wrote you immediately. And now this Man is 
ſo exceeding virulent in traducing all my Actions, 


that if any neceſſary Meaſures met with Succeſs, 


It was the Seaſon, he ſays, not I, that did it. But 
the Blame of every Thing, that happened unſuc- 


ceſsfully, he throws upon me, and my ill Stars. 


J, it ſeems, your Counſellor at Home, and Ora- 
tor Abroad, in his Opinion, had no Share in pro- 
curing any Advantages gained by thoſe Counſel; 
and Orations : But of all thoſe Misfortunes which 
happened in Battle, and by the Conduct of the 


Generals, I am the fole Author. How is it poſ. 


ſible there ſhould ever be a more cruel, more 


curſed Slanderer than this ? Read the Epiſtle. 


[The Epiſtle is read.] 


8. 61. So after the Thebans were aſſembled, 
they introduced Ph:/;p's Embaſſadors firſt, be- 
cauſe they held the Rank of Allies. And they 
came forward, and harangued the People, be- 
ſtowing many exalted Fncomiums upon Philip, 
and loading us with Accuſations ; induftriouſly 
recalling to their Memory every Thing you had 


ever done in Oppoſition. to the Thebans, And 
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in the Concluſion they urged them, in Juſtice, to 
requite the Services of Philip; and to take Re- 
venge for the Wrongs they had ſuffered from 
you, either by granting them a Paſſage to you, 
or jointly, with them, attacking Attica. And 
they proved, as they thought, that by following 
their Counſels, all the Cattle, and Slaves, and 


other valuable Effects, would be brought out of 


Attica into Bæotia; but by following the Mea- 
ſures which they {aid we ſhould adviſe, all the 
Produce of Bæotia would be waſted by the War: 
And many other Things they added, but all tend- 
ing to the ſame Purpoſe. To repeat you the Re- 
plies we made to theſe Things, in a particular 


Detail, would be a Pleaſure I ſhould prize above 


all I am worth ; But I fear, left, now thoſe 


: Times are paſt, you ſhould think all Diſcourſe 


upon theſe Matters a needleſs Trouble, as enter- 
taining an Opinion, that all Greece was, at that 
Time, overwhelmed by a Deluge, as it were, 
of concurring, and irreſiſtible unhappy Incidents. 
Yet be pleated to hear what we perſuaded the 


 Thebans to, and what Anſwers they gave us. 


Clerł, take and recite theſe. 
[The Anſwer of the Thebans.] 


F. 62. So now after this they invited you, and 
ſent for you, You marched out, and ſuccoured 
them, 
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them. To paſs over intermediate Circumſtances, 
let it ſuffice to ſay, they received you in ſo friend. 
ly and cordial a Manner, that while the heavy 


Troops, and the Cavalry encamped without the 
City, they received- your light-armed Infantry 
into their Houſes within the City, to their Chil- 
dren, and Wives, and every Thing they held 


molt precious. And ſurely, on that memorable 


Day, the Thebarns gave the ſtrongeſt Proof, in 


the Sight of all Men, of the high Eſteem in 
which they held you for three moſt noble Vir- 
tues : One, your Valour, another, your Juſtice, 
a third, your Temperance. For by chuſing to 
join in Battle with you, rather than fight againſt 
you, they declared, both that you were better 
Men, and had more Juſtice on your Side than 
Philip: And by putting into your Power thoſe 
Things, which both they, and all Men guard 


with the greateſt Care, their Children and Wives, 


they ſhewed the utmoſt Confidence in your Tem- 
perance. In all which Reſpects, O Athenzans, 
Experience convinced them afterwards, that they 
had judged rightly of you. For neither when 
the Army was quartered within the City, was 
any the leaſt Complaint, not even an unjuſt one, 
ever framed againſt any of you, under ſo modeſt 
a Diſcipline did you reſtrain yourſelves : : And 
being twice drawn up together in the former 
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Battles, one near the River, the other in Winter, 
you not only behaved yourſelves irreproachably, 
but alſo ſhewed yourſelves worthy of Admira- 
tion for your Regularity, your compleat Equip- 
ment, and ready Courage. Upon which Ac- 
counts great Praiſes accrued to you from others ; 


and you yourſelves made Proceſſions, and offered 


Sacrifices to the Gods. And I would gladly aſk 
Aſchines, whether (while all this was doing, 
when all the City was full of Honour, and Joy, 


and Praiſes) he offered Sacrifices, and joined in 


the publick Rejoicings with the reſt of his Coun- 
trymen ; or whether, ſorrowing, fighing, and in- 
wardly pining at the publick Succeſſes, he fat 
{till at Home ? For if he were indeed there, and 
joined with the reſt, muſt it not be very ſcan- 
dalous, or rather very impious in him to deſire, 


that thoſe Things which he himſelf has acknow- 


ledged to be the greateſt Bleſſings, and taken 
the Gods to witneſs upon it, he ſhould now de- 
fire you to condemn as no Bleſſings at all, in the 


Face of thoſe very Gods, by whom you have 


now ſworn to do Juſtice ? But if he was not 
there, does not he richly deſerve to ſuffer a thou- 
find Deaths, who was grieved at ſeeing thoſe 


Events, for which univerſal Rejoicings were 
made by his Countrymen? Recite me now 


thoſe very Edicts. 
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Edict for the Sacrifices.] 


$. 64. So then we were, at that Time, em- 
ployed in offering Sacrifices. And the Theban 
were perſuaded, that they had been preſerved by 
us. And it had been brought about, that they 
who feared they muſt be obliged to ſue for Aſ- 
ſiſtance through the Machinations of theſe Di. 
turbers, did themſelves yield Aſſiſtance to others, 
fince they had been directed by my Counſels. 
But what Clamours Philip then made, and into 


what Perplexities he was caſt by theſe Pro- 
 ceedings, you ſhall learn from his own Epiſtles, 
| which he ſent into the Peloponneſe. And now 


take, and recite me theſe, that you may know 
how great a Wark my Aſſiduity, and Journey- 


ings, and painful Toils, and the Multitude of 


my Edicts, which now this envious Man has 
traduced, did effect. And, indeed, many Ora- 


tors, O Athenians, have been born amongſt us, 


famous and great, before me; a Calliſtratus, an 


Ariſlophon, a Cephalus, a Thraſybulas, and a thou- 
ſand others. But ſtill not one of theſe did, at 
any time, employ himſelf for the City, through- 
out a whole Negotiation in every Capacity, til 


he had compleated it himſelf, One decreed an 


Embaſly perhaps, but did not undertake it: Ano- 


ther performed the Embaſly, but did not decree 
| it. 
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it. Every one of them contrived both ſome In- 
tervals of Reſt in their Labours, and in caſe any 
Thing ſhould happen, ſome ſafe Retreat. What 
then, it may perhaps be ſaid, Are you ſo far ſu- 
perior to others in Fortitude and Courage, that 
you alone are ſufficient for every Thing ? I don't 
fay ſo : But I was perſuaded the Danger the City 
was in, was ſo great, that I could not ſee any 


proper Seaſon to be ſpared for the Conſideration 


of private Safety, and that every one might be 
glad, omitting nothing in his Power, to do every 
Thing requiſite for the Service of the State. And 
in Regard to myſelf, I was perſuaded, (perhaps 
it was Folly, perhaps it was Conceit) but ſtill I 
was perſuaded, that in decreeing, no one would 
decree ; and in acting, no one would act; nor 
yet, in the Embaſſy, would any Embaiſador exe- 
cute his Truſt, with greater Readineſs or Inte- 
grity than myſelf : For which Reaſon, in every 
Part of the Buſineſs, I put myſelf forward. Re- 


cite me thoſe Epiſtles of Philip. 


[ Theſe _— are wanting.) 


To this my Meaſures redactl3 Philip, A. f 
chines. It was through me he uttered this Lan- 
guage ; he who had heretofore uttered very ma- 


ny, and infolent Expreſſions againſt the City. 
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For which Services I was juſtly cid with 


a Crown by theſe my Countrymen ; and you were 


preſent, and did not oppoſe it. Diondas too, 
who indicted the Edict, did not obtain the fifth 
Part of the Votes. And now, Clerk, recite me 
thoſe Edits which were then acquitted, and by 


this Man never at all accuſed. 


| [The Edict. 


F. 64. Theſe Edits, O Athenians, contain 
the ſelf-ſame Syllables and Words as that which 
Ariftonicus firſt, and now Ctefiphon has written, 
And theſe Aſobines neither indicted himſelf, nor 
joined with Diondas in indicting them. And 

certainly he ought, in all Reaſon, much rather 
to have proſecuted Demomeles, and Hyperides, 
who wrote theſe, if the Accuſations he here 
loads me with be true, than now, Crefiphon. And 
why? Becauſe Cte/iphon may plead their Exam- 
ple, and the Deciſions of the Courts of Judica- 
ture in his Favour ; and alledge, in his own 


Juſtification, that this very Man never accuſed 
them for decreeing the ſame Things, which he 


has now decreed ; and likewiſe that the Laws 


do not permit an Accuſation to be brought any 


more againſt Things, that have been once ſo de- 


cided ; and many other Things. And, at that 


Time, 
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Time, the Matter of Fa& would have been 
judged from itſelf, and before any Prejudices 
had been taken up on either Side. 


F. 65. But he had it not in his Power then, 
ſuppoſe, to do as he does now. To pick out 
of the Multitude of old obſolete Edicts, ſuch as 
no Body ever dreamed of before, or could ima- 
gine to hear produced at this Time, in order to 
patch up an Accuſation out of them; and ſo by 
ſhuffling Dates, and giving a falſe Turn to Facts, 


inſtead of ſetting them in a true Light, ſeem to 
ſay ſomething. All this was not then practica- 


ble. For he muſt have held all theſe Diſcourſes 
at a Time when the Truth itſelf was near at 
Hand fo diſprove him; the Facts themſelves re- 
cent, in your Memory, and all but in your very 
Hands to produce. Wherefore (eluding thoſe 
Proofs which the Facts themſelves afforded) he 
comes now, at laſt, after ſo long a Time, think- 
ing to make this (as I underſtand it) no more 
than a Contention of Orators; and ſuppoſing 
that you would not examine into the real Merits 


of my Adminiſtration : That you would fit to 


give Judgment on our Speeches, not on what 


was beſt for = State, 


RE 8. 66, 
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pa 66, T hen he has Recourſe to Sophiſtry, 

and argues, that it is fit you ſhould entirely ſuſ- 
pend and ſet aſide the Opinion you entertained 
of us when you came from Home, As hen, 
ſays he, you caſt up an Account where you ſuppoſe 
there 1s ſomething due upon Ballance, and yet if 
the Counters arc all clear, and there remains No- 
thing over, you yield to Conviction: So now you 
ſhould afſent to whatever appears manifeſtly from 
my Account. See now how rotten at Bottom, 
(as it is meet) by Nature, is every Pretenſion 
not founded in Juſtice : For by this very wiſe 
Simile he has plainly confeſſed, that it has al- 
ways been your Sentiment concerning us, that I 
am my Country's Orator, but he is Philip's. For 
he would not try to perſuade you to alter your 
Sentiments concerning us, if he was not con- 
vinced that they are ſuch, And now I will ea- 
ſily prove to you, that it is not juſt in him to 
deſire you would change your Opinions of us; 
not uſing Counters, (for ſuch Calculation has no 
Place in Facts) but by briefly recapitulating each 
Fact, one after another, and appealing to you, 
my Hearers, both as my Witneſſes, and Comp- 
trollers. For my Meaſures, which he ſo in- 


veighs againſt, happily effected, that inſtead of 
the Thebans throwing themſelves into our Coun- 


try, in Conjunction with Philip, which all ſup- 
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67 
poſed would be the Caſe; they joined in Arms 
with us to prevent him. Inſtead of Attica be- 
ing the Theatre of the War, it was kept off (in 
the Borders of the Bæotians) ſeven hundred Sta- 
dia from the City. Inſtead of our being robbed 
and plundered by Pirates in Eubæa, Attica was 
unmoleſted, all the War, on the Side of the Sea. 
Inſtead of Philip's making himſelf Maſter of the 
Helleſpont, by taking Byzantium, the Byzantines 
made War with us againſt him. Now, E 
chines, do you think this Enumeration of Facts 
bears any Reſemblance to an arithmetical Calcu- 
lation? Or that my Countrymen ſhould change 


their Opinion of them, and not rather conſider 


how to perpetuate the Memory of them to all 
future Ages? Nor do I yet add to this Score, 
that it was the Lot of others to undergo the 
Cruelty which Philip is ſeen to exerciſe upon 
thoſe whom he has once got into his Power ; 
whilſt you, (in that mighty Kindneſs which he 
feigned for you, whilſt he was compaſſing his 
other Ends) -reaped the Fruits of your right and 
honourable Conduct, 


F. 67. But theſe farther Advantages I bate. 
And now I ſhall not ſcruple to fay, that he who 
would give an Orator's Conduct a fair Examina- 
tion, and not merely vilify him, would not fill 
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his Accuſations with ſuch Particulars as you have 
now collected; inventing Similes, and mocking 
his Expreſſions and Geſtures. (For, don't you 
ſee, ÆAſchines? the Affairs of Greece were a Mat- 
ter of a widely different Nature from the Queſ- 
tion, Whether I uſed this, and not that Expreſſion, 
or, Whether I threw my Hands on this Side, and 
not on the other Side.) But he would have exa- 
mined into eſſential Facts, as what Revenues, 
and what Powers the State was poſſeſſed of when 


J entered upon publick Buſineſs ; and what Ac- 
ceſſions have been made to them ſince I have 


been in the Miniſtry ; as likewiſe what Poſture 
the Affairs of the Enemy were in. Then if it 


appeared that I had lefſened the Powers of the 
State, you would have proved me, in fact, guilty 


of injuring the Publick. But if, on the contra- 
ry, I have greatly augmented them, you ſhould 
not have endeavoured to aſperſe me cauſcleſs]y. 


And now as you have avoided doing this, I will 


do it for you ; and let my Judges ſee whether ] 
plead what is juſt and true. 


F. 68. The Allies the City then had were the 
Handers ; not all, but the leaſt powerful only. 
For neither Chios, nor Rhodes, nor Corcyra was 
with us. The publick Revenue was a Tax a- 


mounting to five and forty Talents, and this was 
already 


already 
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e already collected before the Time. As for re- 
» W gular Troops, or Cavalry, we had none but what 
u W the City itſelf could raiſe, But the moſt terrible 
4 Conſideration of all for us, and the moſt advan- 
- WW tageous for the Enemies, was this, Theſe Trai- 
; tors had ſo diſpoſed all the bordering States, the 
d WW Megaren/ions, Thebans, Eubæans, that they were 
- W rather at Enmity, than in Friendſhip with us. 
J Such was the State of the Republick's Affairs at 


n that Time ; and no Man can have any Thing 
0 elſe to ſay of it. Now as to Phihp's Affairs, 
e with whom we were contending, conſider in 


re what State they were. Firſt then, he was him- 
it ſelf ſole Head and Commander of all the Forces 
ce that followed him; an Advantage which, in 


ty War, contributes moſt of all to Succeſs, Then 


a» his Men were diſciplined, and had always their 
d Arms ready in their Hands. Then again he had 
| Plenty of Money, and did whatever he thought 
it, without previous Declarations of his Deſigns 


neither was he to give an Account of his Actions 


| poſe him, (for it is fit that this too be conſider- 
ed) what was I Lord of? Nothing. For, firſt, 


* 
—_— 


in P/ephiſms ; or concerting his Meaſures openly ; 
or being hindered by Proſecutions of malicious 
Enemies, or Accuſations for tranſgreſſing Laws; 


to any one ; but he himſelf was ſole Maſter, Ge- 
neral, and Lord of all. But I, who was to op- 
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but ſhe was ſeen giving Thanks to the Gods, 


( 280 ) 
the very Privilege of haranguing the People, of 
which I was only a Partaker, you granted equal. 
ly to the Enemy's Hirelings, with me: And 
whatever Points they gained from me, (and ma- 
ny ſuch there were, upon ſuch various Pretences 
as each chanced to uſe) in theſe you went away, 
after having conſulted the Advantage of the E. 
nemy : Yet ſtill I, under all theſe mighty Diſ- 
advantages, brought over to your Alliance the 
Eubæans, Acheans, Corinthians, Thebans, Me- 
garenſians, Leucadians, Corcyræans; by which 
Means you got together fifteen thouſand foreign 
Infantry, and two thouſand Horſe, excluſive of 
the Forces of the Republick. And I raiſed 
amongſt thoſe Allies as large a Contribution as 


ever I could, 


8. 69. But if you inſiſt upon our Rights, A: 
chines, with reſpect to the Thebans, or the By- 
zantines, or the Eubæans, or diſpute about the 
equal Adjuſtment of our Quotas : Firſt, you 
ſeem not to know, that, formerly, of three hun- 
dred Gallies in all, armed in Defence of the 
Grecians, our Republick furniſhed two hundred: 
Nor did ſhe think herſelf leſſened by it; nor 
call to an Account thoſe who had given this 
Counſel ; nor expreſs the leaſt Indignation at it; 
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that at a Time when the Grecians were involved 


in a common Danger, ſhe had furniſhed twice 
as much as all the others, to the "common De- 


liverance of all. Then again, tis an idle At- 

tempt to ingratiate yourſelf with the preſent Aſ- 
ſembly by traducing me. For why do you tell 
us now what ought to have been done ? Why 
did you not decree theſe Things at that Time, 
ſince you were preſent in the City, and in her 
Councils ? If indeed they were practicable in 
thoſe Times, when we were obliged to take, not 
what Meaſures we would, but what the Situa- 
tion of our Affairs would permit. For there 
was one at hand to bid againſt us, and to receive 
thoſe cagerly into his Alliance, who were reject- 
ed by us, and give them Money to boot. 


$. 71. But if, even now, Iam accuſed for the 
Iſſue of Affairs; what think you theſe impious 
Men would have done or ſaid, in Caſe, at any 
Time, upon my inſiſting too rigorouſly upon 
theſe Points, theſe States had gone off, and ſided 
with Philip, and he had been at once Maſter of 
Eubza, and Thebes, and Byzantium? Would 
they not have ſaid they were betrayed, driven 
from our Alliance, though willing to have been 
with us? Then their Cry would have been, Phi- 


1b is put i in Poſſeſſion of the Helleſpont by the 
Oo Bygan- 
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 Byzantines, and is become Maſter of the Impor- 
tation of Wheat into Greece. 
has been brought into the very Borders of Attica 


A grievous War 


by the Thehans, The Sea is rendered unnaviga- 
ble by the Pirates fallying out of Eubza. Would 


not they have ſaid all this, and many other 


Things beſide? A vile Wretch, O Athenians, 
a vile Wretch is a Slanderer at all Times, and 
induſtriouſly bent to rake up Matter for mali- 
cious Slander, and Scurrility on every Hand. 


But this little Fellow is a Fox by Nature, all 
Guile and Treachery; from the firſt he has ne- 


ver done any Thing fair and honeſt, any Thing 
frank and liberal: A mere tragick Ape, a ſtroll- 


ing Oenomaus, an Orator of a baſe Stamp. For 


what Benefit has ever accrued to your Country, 


Aſcbines, from your extraordinary Talents? You 


harangue us now upon Things paſt and over. 
Juſt as if a Phyſician, when he viſits his Patients 
in their Sickneſs, would neither ſpeak, nor pre- 


| ſcribe any proper Method of Cure for the Diſ- 


eaſe : But if any of them die, when the funeral 
Proceition is going along, ſhould follow the Bo- 
dy to the Sepulchre, upbraiding his Friends all 
the Way, that if this Man had done ſo and fo, 
he would not have died. Madman ! So then 
now you are come to ſpeak your Mind? 


8. 72. 
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f. 72. Nor yet will you find that Defeat, (fince 
you exult ſo much in that, for which, accurſed 
Monſter, you ought to lament with Groans ;) 
not that Defeat, I ſay, will you find to have been 
occaſioned to the Republick by any Thing in 
which I was concerned. For only confider the 
Caſe in this Light. Never from any Place, whi- 
ther I was ſent Embaſſador by you, did I re- 
turn defeated by Philip's Embaſſadors; not from 
Theſſaly, nor 8065 Ambracia ; not Hom the I- 
lyrians, nor from the Kings of the Thrac:ans; 
not from Byzantium ; not from any other Place 
whatever; nor, laſtly, from my late Embaſſy to 
Thebes. But whatever Advantages I gained from 
his Embaſſadors by Dint of Reaſon, he advancing 
overthrew by Force of Arms. And yet theſe are 
what you require at my Hands. Are not you 
aſhamed, ZEſchines, to expect of the ſame Man, 
whoſe Effeminacy you deride, that he ſingly 
ſhould rout all the Forces of Philip, and that 
only with Words ? For what had I at my Com- 
mand beſides? I was not Maſter of the Life, or 
Succeſs of the Combatants, or the Conduct of 
the Army, for which, nevertheleſs, you call me 


to an Account: So perverſe you are. 


$. 73. But now as to thoſe Things for which 
an Orator ought to be accountable, exanune me 
Q'0.2 with 


6284) 
with all Severity, I aſk no Favour. What are 
they then? To diſcern the very Beginnings of 
weighty Affairs, to perceive them at a Diſtance, 
and forewarn others of them. All this J did. 
Then further, in the Progreſs of Affairs, tis his 
Duty to reduce within the narroweſt Compaſs 
he is able, the Tardineſs, the Remiſſneſs, the 
Ignorance, the Bickerings of every Citizen; po- 
litical Vices neceſſarily reſulting from the Con- 
ſtitution of a Republick; and, on the other 
hand, to exhort them to Unanimity, to Friend- 
ſhip, and a vigorous Execution of proper Mea- 
ſures. And all theſe Things likewiſe 1 did; 
nor is it in any Man's Power to tax me with 
any Omiſſion. If it ſhould be aſked then, what 
Means Philip chiefly employed to gain thoſe 
Points he did ; you would all anſwer, his Army, 
giving and corrupting thoſe who were at the 
Head of Affairs. Now then I was neither Maſ- 
ter of the Forces, nor was I General of the Ar- 
my, ſo no Account can be required of me for 
what was done by them. But certainly, in not 
being corrupted by his Money, I vanquiſhed Phi- 
lip. For as the Giver has vanquiſhed the Taker, 
if he ſuffers himſelf to be bought, ſo he that will 
neither take, nor be corrupted, has vanquiſhed 
the Offerer. So then the City was invincible, 
as far as I was concerned, 


A : §. 74. 
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8. 74. And now ſurely theſe Facts which 1 
have produced, with many others like to theſe, 
are ſufficient to juſtify Crefiphon for decreeing me 
ſuch Honours. I proceed now to ſpeak of Things 
which you all know. Immediately after the Bat- 
tle, the People ſeeing and knowing all Things 
that I had done, and actually involved in Perils 
and Terrors; at a Time ſo critical, when it 
would not have been any Wonder if the Multi- 
tude had been incenſed againſt me; firſt confirm- 
ed, by their Suffrages, all the Meaſures propoſed 
by me for the Safety of the City: And every 
Thing relating to the City Guard, the Regula- 
tion of the Watches, the Ditches, the raiſing 
Money for repairing the Walls, was done in Pur- 


| ſuance of my Edits. , Next, in electing a Com- 


miſſioner for the publick Granaries, che People 
preferred me before all my Competitors. And 
after that, when all who were deſirous to hurt 
me, conſpired together againſt me, and loaded 


me with Actions, Summons, and Attainders for 


Treaſon, not in their own Perſons at firſt, but by 
thoſe under whoſe Perſons they ſuppoſed they 
ſhould be beſt concealed : (For you muſt know, 
to be ſure, and well remember, that, at firſt, I 
was brought before one Tribunal or other every 


Day; and yet neither the Madneſs of Syficles, 


nor the Spite of Ph:locrates, nor the furious Rage 


of 
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of Diondas, and Melanus, nor any Thing elſe 
was left untried by them againſt me :) In all 
theſe Trials, I ſay, I was acquitted and preſery. 
ed, above all, by the Favour of the propitious 
Gods, and, next to them, by you, and all the 
other Athenians ; and juſtly : For this was ac- 
cording to Truth, and a Determination worthy 
of Judges bound by their Oaths, and concerned 
for the honeſt Diſcharge of them. So then, in 
thoſe Trials for Treaſon, when you acquitted 

me, and did not give the fifth Part of the Vote 
to my Accuſers, you then decreed, by publick 
Suffrage, that J had purſued the beſt Meaſures 
for the Publick. In thoſe wherein my Edids 
were acquitted, I was declared to have decreed, 
and counſelled according to our Laws. In thoſe, 
laſtly, where you ſigned the Diſcharge of my Ac- 
counts, you yourſelves bear me Witneſs, that 
had acted, in all Things, juſtly and uncorruptly. 


8. 75. Theſe Things therefore being ſo, what 
Name was it decent, what Name was it juſt that 
Ctefiphon ſhould give to my Actions? Not that 
which he ſaw the People had given them ? Not 
what the Judges upon Oath ? Not what the 
Truth itſelf, confirmed by the Voice of the Pub- 
lick, had given them ? Yes, ſays he: But it was 
the Glory of Cephalus, that he never was called 
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upon in any Court of Judicature. And, by Ju- 
piter, I add, his great good Fortune too. But 
how can it be ever the more juſtly concluded, 
that a Man who has indeed been often tried, 


and as often acquitted, but never convicted of 


any Crime, ſhould incur any Blame upon that 
Account. And truly, as far as Æſchines is con- 
cerned, that glorious Boaſt of Cephalus is mine: 
For he never indicted me for any Miſdemeanour, 
or brought to trial any of my Edicts; ſo that, 
at leaſt, by you, /E/chines, I ſtand confeſſed, a 
Citizen no way inferior to Cephalus. 


d. 76. The Inveteracy and Spite of my Ac- 
cuſer may be very evidently remarked, to be 
ſure, in many Things, but moſt of all in re- 


proaching me for my Fortune. For my Part, I 


am wholly of Opinion, that he, who being him- 
ſelf a Man, upbraids another Man with his ill 
Fortune, muſt be altogether mad. For if he 
who thinks himſelf moſt proſperous, and that 
he is moſt highly in Favour with Fortune, knows 
not whether ſhe will continue the ſame till the 
Evening; how can he preſume to make Fortune 
his Boaſt, or reproach another with her Severity 
40 him. Since then this Man, as well on this, 
as on many other Articles, talks in a very lofty 
and arrogant Strain ; pleaſe to obſerve, O Athe- 
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nians, and conſider how much more probably 
than he, how much more ſuitably to the State 


of human Things, I ſhall diſcourſe of Fortune. 
I do believe, that the Fortune of this State is 
good, and this, I ſee, is foretold by the Oracles 


of Dodonean Jupiter, and Pythian Apollo. But | 


the general Fortune of all Mankind, at this pre- 
ſent Time, is hard and cruel, For what Peo- 
ple, whether Grec:an, or Barbarian, does not 
labour under many Evils at the preſent Con- 
juncture? So now, that we have choſen the 
moſt honourable Part, and likewiſe do better, 
than thoſe very Grecians, who thought, that if 
they forſook us, they ſhould be more fortunate, 
I place to the Account of our City's good For- 
tune. But whereas we have been defeated in 
ſome Things, and every T hing has not happen- 
ed as we wiſh; I judge, that the City bears 
therein che Share which falls to us of the com- 
mon Fate of the Univerſe. As to my private 
Fortune, or that of each of you my fellow Ci- 
tizens, I think it but juſt, that an Enquiry into 
the Quality of it ſhould be limited to its own 
private Concerns, This then, J think, is the 
right and equitable Way of debating on the Point 
of Fortune. This is my Opinion of the Matter; 
and I think too, that you think as I do. But 


i * pretends, that my private Fortune weighs 
down 


( 289) 


_ down the common Fortune of the whole Re- 


publick : That mine, ſo little, fo inſignificant, 
prevails over yours, ſo ſplendid and great. And 
how can that poffibly be? 


$. 77. And truly, if you are determined to 
canvaſs my Fortune fo narrowly ; look a little 
at your own. And if you find mine better than 
your own, leave railing againſt it. Conſider it 
now well from the very Beginning: And in the 
Name of Jupiter, and all the Gods, let Nobody 
condemn this Retort, as low and infipid. For, 
I declare, I think no Man can be in his ſound 


Mind, who treats Poverty contemptuouſly ; nor 


he who prides himſelf upon having, from his 


Childhood, lived in Affluence: But yet I am 


compelled, by this Man's foul Invectives and 
Scurrility, to deſcend to the Notice of fuch 
Tliags ; yet, under this Neceſſity, I will en- 
deavour to ſpeak upon ſuch a Subject, the molt 
modeſtly I am able. 


$. 78. Now then, Aſcbines, it was my For- 
tune, when I was a Child, to frequent all Schools 
of Learning fuitable to my Years; and to have 
enough to ſet me above the Neceſſity of ſtooping 
to any Thing mean or ſervile. And when I had 
out-grown Childhood, to do Things ſuitable to 
| "2 ; ſuch 
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ſuch a genteel Fortune, and liberal Education. J 
exhibited Shews ; I ſerved the Office of Trier- 
arch; ] contributed of my Subſtance freely for 
the Service of the State; I-was never behind 
others in any Act of Liberality, private, or pub- 
lick; but was ſerviceable to my Country, and 
my Friends. Afterwards, when I acceeded to 
the Adminiſtration of the State, it was my Care 
to chuſe ſuch a Conduct, as has often procured 
me Crowns, both from my own Country, and 
and from the other Grecians; and that even 
you, my Enemies, could not pretend to ſay, the 
Meaſures I preferred were not honourable. Such 
is the Fortune with which J have lived all my 
Time. Many other Things, which I could fur- 


ther ſay upon this Subject, I omit, to guard a- 


gainſt giving any Man Offence by my Boaſting. 


FS. 79. But you, Hluſtricus Sir, who ſpit upon 
others with Contempt ; look now at your own 
Fortune, in a Parallel with mine: By which, 


when a Boy, you was ſubjected to a mean Edu- 


cation in the midſt of great Neceflity ; and 


bound, together with your Father, to the Ser- 


vice of a School, where you ground the Ink, 
cleanſed the Benches, ſwept the School, and held 


the Rank of a Domeſtick, not of a liberal Youth. 


As ſoon as you were grown up to Man's Eſtate, 
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you read the Rituals to your Mother, who pre- 
tended to initiate into the Orgies of Bacchus, and 


otherwiſe aſſiſted her in that Employment. In 


theſe nocturnal Aſſemblies you dreſſed the No- 
vices in their Hinds Skins, you poured out their 
Wine, you performed the Ceremony of Luſtra- 
tion upon them, and ſcoured off the Bran and 


Clay. This Purgation ended, you ſtood up, and 


ſet them the old Ditty, The Worſt is paſt, and 


now the Beſts to come. (And this, it was his Boaſt, 


no one ever howled ſo well: And I verily be- 
lieve it ; for you muſt needs think, that one who 
ſpeaks ſo loud and clear, cannot but howl exqui- 
ſitely fine.) In the Day-time you led thoſe ho- 
nourable Companies of the Baccbanalian Tribe 
along the Streets, crowned with Fennel, and 
Poplar, and graſped in your Hands the Snakes 
called Pareæ, holding them high above your 
Head, bawling the Words Evoe Saboe, and 
dancing Hyes Attes, Artes Hyes : And much 


were you extolled by the good old Beldames, 


and honoured with the Appellations of Prince, 
and Captain of the Band, the Toy-bearer, the 


| Var-bearer ; and to theſe and the like Teſtimo- 


nies of their Applauſe, they added more ſubſtan- 
tial Rewards, and loaded you with Cakes, Wa- 
fers, and new baked Meats. And who would 
not pronounce him truly happy, who has ſuch 

© 2 ä 
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Things to boaſt ; and congratulate his own great 
good Fortune ? Then after you was enrolled 
amongſt our Burgeſſes, (no Matter by what 
Means the Privilege was obtained, I wave that 
Conſideration) but after you was enrolled, you 
ſet out immediately in a moſt creditable Em- 
ployment, and was preferred to the Poſt of 
Under-writer, or Clerk to the petty Magiſtrates, 
When afterwards you loſt this Employment, 
being found guilty yourſelf, of all the Miſde- 


meanours, for which you drew up Accuſations 


againſt others, you did not ſhame any of your 
former Exploits by the new Life you took up; 
but hired yourſelf to S:z1u/us, and Socrates, thole 
Players, nick-named, from their heavy groaning, 
Baryſtoni; and ſerved them in the Capacity of 
an Actor of third Parts. And as you ftrolks 
along, you collected Figs, and Grapes, and Olives, 
off of other Mens Poſſeſſions, as if you intended 
to ſet up for a Fruiterer ; for which Tricks you 
were even worſe handled than in thoſe Skir- 
miſhes, wherein you fought for your Life. Fat 
there was always irreconcileable, and deadiy 
War, ſubſiſting between you and the Spectators; 
from whom having received ſo many Wounds 
you have acquired a Right to ſcoff at thok 
Cowards, who have never been engaged in ſuch 
Frays. But now, to paſs over ſuch Things ® 
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may be imputed, perhaps, to your Indigence, 


I ſhall proceed to ſuch Accuſations as prove the 


natural Depravity of your Morals. For you 


choſe ſuch a Conduct in regard to the Govern- 


ment of the Republick, (when once you had the 


good Fortune to interfere in that too) the ſecond 
Time, when the Cauſe of your Country proſ- 


pered, you led the Life of the timorous Hare, in 


continual Fear and Trembling, and Apprehen- 
ſions of condign Puniſhment overtaking you for 


ſuch Crimes as your own Conſcience upbraided 
you with. But when any Misfortune befel the 
reſt of your fellow Citizens, then you praduced 
yourſelf to the View of all Men, boldly and in- 
ſolently. And now, what ought he not, in all 
Juſtice, to ſuffer from the Living, whoſe Con- 
hdence was built on the dying of a thouſand Ci- 


tizens. Much more could I fay of him, which 


I chuſe to omit : For I don't think it proper to 
recite every Thing baſe, and reproachful, that 1 


could prove upon him; but only ſuch Particu- 


lars as it is conſiſtent with my own Character, 
to mention, 


d. 80. And now, Aſchines, take a Survey of 
the Characters you and I have all along ſuſtain- 
ed in Life, placed in a parallel Light; and do 
t calmly, and without Bitterneſs, Then aſk all 
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the Aſſembly here preſent, whether of our two 


Fortunes each of them would prefer. You was 
Teacher in a School ; I the Scholar. You made 
a Trade of Initiating; I was initiated zu- the 
moſt ſacred Myſteries. You performed upon the 
may - I exhibited the Shews. You was Scrive- 

I was Orator. You an Actor of third Parts, 
I en You and your Performance were 
damned; I hiſſed. Your Labours in the State 
were all for the Service of the Enemy ; mine, 
all for the Good of my Country. I wave the 
reſt. Yet I cannot but obſerve to you, that now 
this very Day I am undergoing a Probation, up- 
on Account of a Crown that has been decreed 
me ; and am univerſally acquitted already of any 
Injury done to the Publick : Whilſt it is your 
Fate to appear a malicious Calumniator, and 
take your Chance, whether you ſhall ſtill conti- 
nue to follow the ſame Practices, or have a final 
Stop put to your further Proceedings, by failing 
Now don't you 


ſee, ÆAſchines, what good Fortune you have had 


all your Life long, that you ſhould accuſe the 


Wretchedneſs of mine? And now bring me the 
Teſtimonials of the publick Offices, which 1 
have ſerved at my own Expence. I'll read them 


all, And you: in Oppoſition, may read us the 
Lines 
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Lines which you tortured and murdered by your 
vile Pronunciation, 2 75 


Forth from the 4 . of the Dead 
T come. 
And 


of evil Tidings, know, I am 
Th unwilling Meſſenger.+ 


And' may Evil betide thee, evil Man, firſt 


from the Gods, and then from all theſe thy 


Countrymen, who know thee for a vile Citizen, 


a vile Traitor, and a vile third Rate Actor, Re- 


cite the Teſtimonaals. 
[Teftimonials.] 


$. 41. In ſuch Things then, as concern the 
Republick, ſuch have I been. As to my pri- 
vate Conduct, if you do not all know, that I 


have been publick-ſprrited, humane, ready to 


aſſiſt the Needy, I hold my Tongue. Nor 


| ought I to make any Mention, or produce any 


Witneſſes, of ſuch Things; not if I have re- 
deemed Captives from the Enemy ; not if I have 
given Portions to Orphan-Daughters ; nor of 
any Thing of ſuch a Nature. For it has been 
always an eſtabliſhed Maxim with me, That it 
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19660) | 
is the Duty of him who receives a Kindneſs, to 
retain the Memory of it for ever ; but of him 
who confers it, to forget it immediately : If the 
one would, act the Part of a grateful, and the 
other, not that of a mean-ſpirited Man, But to 
put in mind of private Bounties, and ſpeak of 
them, is very little different from upbraiding. | 
ſhall certainly never do any fuch Thing, nor 
| ſuffer myſelf to be driven to it: But whatever 
the general Opinion concerning me, in Regard 
to ſuch Things, has been, it ſuffices me. 


8. 82, I ſhall now change the Subject from 
private Matters, and add ſome few Things more 
concerning the Publick. For if you can pro- 
duce any one Nation under this Sun, /E/chine, 
whether Grecian or Barbarian, that eſcaped with- 
out Detriment, from the uſurping Power of Ph- 
lip firſt, and now of Alexander; be it fo: | 
grant you, that my Fortune, or rather, if you 
pleaſe to call it ſo, my unlucky Planet, has bee 
the Occaſion of all the Evils in the World. But 
if many of thoſe who never ſaw me, or eve 
heard my Voice, have, notwithſtanding, bez 
great and terrible Sufferers, and that not on) 
private Men, but whole Cities, and Nations; 
how much more juſt, and probable muſt it be. 
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6297) 
involving all Mankind, and in a Kind of fatal 
Current bearing down all before it. But no 
you, wilfully overlooking this, lay the Blame 
upon me, becauſe I had an hand iq adminiſter- 
ing the State under theſe Circumſtances ; even 


though you knew, at the ſame time, that if no: 


the whole, yet certainly a Part of this injurious 


Reflex ion muſt fall upon all, and upon yourſelf, 


more than any other Perſon. For if I, indeed, 


had been inveſted with ſupreme Authority, and 


had dictated my own Determinations in theſe 
Affairs, you other Orators would have had a 
Right to throw all the Blame of the Event 
upon me. But if you were always preſent in all 
the Aſſemblies, and were all equally called upon 
by your Country, to deliberate for the Good of 
the Publick ; and if, at that time, theſe Mea- 
ſures appeared to all the beſt, and to you moſt 
ot all; (for it was not out of any Good-will to 
nc, that you permitted me to entertain Hopes, 
and receive Praiſes, and Honours, which all re- 
dounded to me from the Meaſures, I then pro- 
poſed and executed ; but evidently becauſe you 
was filenced by the Force of Truth, and had 
Nothing better to offer :) How unjuſtly and 


baſely do you not now act in accuſing and tra- 
ducing thoſe Counſels, than which you could 


not then produce any better. 
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d. 83. And again I obſerve, that, ak all 
other Men, it is, in a manner, univerſally de- 
termined, and made a ſtanding Rule to act thus. 
Is a Fault committed wilfully? The Offender 
incurs Anger, and Puniſhment. Has an invo- 
Juntary Error been committed? It is not puniſh- 
ed, but pardoned, Has a Man, without com- 


mitting either Fault or Error, given himſelf 


wholly to conduct ſuch Meaſures, as to all his 
Countrymen ſeemed the moſt uſeful, and has he 
failed of Succeſs together with them all ? It is 
not juſt to reproach or revile him, but to ſym- 


pathiſe and condole with him. Now every 


one of theſe Maxims appears conformable to the 
Sentiments of Mankind, not only in their writ- 
ten Laws; but Nature herſelf has eſtabliſhed 
them by Laws anterior to written Forms, in the 
Cuſtoms and Practice of the World. But now 
E/chines ſo far exceeds all Mankind in Cruelty, 
and Calumny, that he imputes thoſe Events as 4 
Crime to me, which he himſelf had mentioned 
as Misfortunes. 


$. 84. And then beſides, as if all he had ſaid 
againſt me had been ſpoken in Simplicity of 
Heart, and out of pure Benevolence towards you; 
he charges you to watch me cloſely, and take 
great Hced, that I don't over- reach and deceive 
you; 
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you ; calling me a crafty Fellow, a Sorcerer, a 


Sophiſter, ind the like. As if he who ſpeaks 
firſt, by affirming of another what properly be- 
longs to himſelf, can make the Thing really fo 3 
or that, afterwards, his Hearers will not conſi- 
der what Sort of Perſon he was, that faid it. I 


am aſſured, you all know this Man, and judge 


theſe Names to belong much more properly to 
him, than to me. And this too I well know, 
that what Skill I have, (for, be it granted 1 
have ſome Skill: And yet I ſee, that it is, for 
the moſt Part, the Hearers, who decide of the 
Merit and Power of Speakers: For, according 
to the Reception any Speaker finds from you, 
and the Degree of your Benevolence towards 
him, ſo does the Opinion of his Merit riſe, and 
fall:) If then, I fay, there is in me any ſuch 
Skill, you will all find it has ever been empioy- 


ed in publick Affairs, and for you, but never 


againſt you, or for private Ends. But this Man's, 
on the contrary, not only in ſpeaking for your 
Enemies, but againſt whoſoever, at any Time, 
has chagrined, or offended him any Way. For 
he does not make the right- Uſe of his Talent, 
or employ it for the Advantage of the Publick. 
Vor it does not become a good and worthy Ct- 
tizen to ſollicit the Judges who are aſſembled 
tor the Adminiſtration of publick Juſtice, to 


A 1 back 
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back his private Refentment, or Enmity ; nor 


even to bring any Cauſe, with ſuch an Intent, 
before them. But, firſt of all, he ſhould en- 


deavour to root ſuch Things out of his Nature; 


and if Neceflity ſhould oblige him 70 reſent, or 
be angry, ſtill to be Oe” to Gentleneſs and 
Moderation. 


8. 8 5. In what Caſes then is all the Vehe- 
mence of a Miniſter, and an Orator required ? 
In Caſe any Point of capital Concern to the Pub- 


lick is in Danger ; or the Publick conteſts any 
Point with its Enemies: In theſe Caſes, it is 
certainly the Duty of a generous and worthy Ci 


tizen fo be warm. But for a Man, who never, 
at any time, pretended to bring me to Trial for 


any publick Injury ; and I will add too, nor for 


any private one; neither in the City's Name, 


nor his own : For ſuch a Man, I ſay, to come 


now with an Accuſation framed on Purpoſe to 
deprive me of the Crown, and Honours decreed 
me, and waſte ſo much Diſcourſe in it, is 9 


a Mark of private Pique, of Envy, of a mean 


Spirit, of no Good to be ſure, But now to 22 
void a fair Diſcuſſion with me myſelf, and fall 
upon Cte/iphen, is a Proof of the moſt conſum- 
mate Malice, 


6, 86, 
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8. 86. It appears to me, Aſchines, by the 
Diſcourſe you have held, as if you had brought 
on this Cauſe with an Intent to exhibit a Sam- 
ple of the Art of Declamation, or merely to 
exerciſe your Lungs, not to procure the Puniſh- 
ment of any Mifdemeanour. But it is not the 
Language of an Orator, Aſchines, wherein his 
Merit conſiſts, nor the Compaſs of his Voice, 
but in conforming always to the People; in lov- 
ing, and hating thoſe whom his Country loves 
and hates. For he whoſe Mind is ſo diſpoſed, 
will derive every Thing he ſpeaks, from a Prin- 
ciple of Benevolence. But he who is in the Ser- 
vice of thoſe from whom the City foreſees Dan- 
ger to herſelf, does not ſwim in the ſame Bot- 
tom with the Multitude, and therefore has not 
the ſame Expectation of Security. But you ſee, 
| propoſed to myſelf the ſame Advantages with 
theſe my Countrymen, and made no Reſerve of 
any Thing, and ated in Nothing with a ſepa- 
rate View of private Advantage. And, did not 
ou do the fame? you'll ſay, How is it poſlible ? 
You, who immediately after the Loſs of the Bat- 
tie went Embaſſador to Philip, at that Time the 
Author of all your Country's Misfortunes ; and 
that when, all along before this Time, you had 
| 7cfufed that Office, as all the World knows. 
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F. 87. And again, who is a Traitor to the 


Publick, but the Man who does not deliver his 
real Sentiments in ſpeaking? And who is moſt 


juſtly the Object of thoſe Execrations pro. 


nounced by the Cryer, but a Man of ſuch de- 


praved Morals? What greater Crime can be 


imputed to an Orator, than to ſpeak, and think 


differently? You have been notorious for this 
Practice: How can you ſtill have Confidence to 
lift up your Voice, and Eyes, in the Preſence 


of this Aſſembly ? Whether do you think they 
don't know who you are? Or that their Me- 


mories are ſeized with ſuch a Sleep, ſuch a Le- 
thargy, as not to recollect the Diſcourſes you held 
before the People, proteſting, with horrid Oath: 
and Imprecations, you had no Dealings what- 
ever with Philip; but that I brought this Accu- 
ſation againſt you falſely, out of private Pique? 
But as ſoon as ever News was brought of the 
Battle, without any Concern for what you had 
already ſaid, you immediately confeſſed the 
Charge, and pretended, that there was a Priend- 
ſhip, and Ties of Hoſpitality between you, co- 


vering your corrupt Practices under theſe ſpe- 


cious Names. For, upon what equal or juſt Pre- 
tence, could Philip be the Gueſt, or Friend, of 
Aſchines the Son of Glaucothea the Minſtrel, or 
ſo much as known to him ? For my Part, | 
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don't ſee. But you was hired by him to oppoſe, 


and undermine the true Intereſts of theſe your 
Countrymen. And yet, when you had been ſo 


evicently caught by them, and after the Misfor- 


tunes of the Publick had pulled off the Maſk. 


yourſelf, you abuſe me, and tax me with ſuch 


Things, as may ſooner be laid upon every Body 
elſe, than upon me. 


6. 88, Many great and glorious Things, 22 


ines, the City has both reſolved, and hap- 
pily accompliſhed by my Miniſtry, of which 
they were not forgetful, As a Proof: When 


the People were electing a Perſon to celebrate 


che Praiſes of the Dead, at the very Time of the 


| Misfortunes happening, they did not give their 


*uffrages to you, who had been propoſed, not- 
withſtanding your fine Voice, nor to Demades, 
who had newly procured a Peace, nor to Hege- 
uin, nor any other of you, but to me. And 
when you and Pythocles ſtood forth, and in a 
barbarous and ſcandalous Manner (1 atteſt Ju- 


ier and all the Gods) accuſed me of the ſame 


Things as you now do, and railed at me, they 
fail made Choice of me the rather. The Rea- 


| fon of this you are not at a Loſs to know; but 


I' tell it you beſides, They had known, both 


| the Sincerity of my good Intention, and the Zeal 
| | ' 
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and Activity with which I had laboured for their 
Service, on the one Hand ; and your Unſound- 


neſs on the other. For what Things you de- 
nied with Execrations, when their Affairs prof. 


pered, theſe, after they had met with a Shock, 
you openly avowed. For thoſe who, under the 
Calamities of the Publick, were no longer afraid 
to diſcover their Sentiments, they judged to have 
been ſecret Enemies of old, but now detected. 
And then they judged it a high Impropriety, to 
appoint a Man to harangue over the Slain, and 
celebrate their Valour, who was either familiar, 
or in League with the Enemies whom theſe very 
Men had encountered ; or that they, who had 
feaſted and ſung Hymns of Rejoicing in Mace- 
donia over the Deſolations of the Grecians with 
their very Butchers themſelves, ſhould, at ther 
Return hither, be rewarded with honourable Di- 
ſtinctions; or, that their Orator ſhould bewai 
their Fate with diſſembled Tears, and hypocri- 
tical Lamentations ; but hey expected that he 
ſhould be penetrated to the Soul with the ſame 
deep Sorrow which involved the Publick. 


«A: 89. Theſe Sentiments they felt in them- 
ſelves, and ſaw in me, but not you. And not 
the People only were of this Mind; but thc 


Fathers and Brethren of the Slain, appointed by 
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the People to have the Charge of their Funeral, 


did not act otherwiſe ; but as it was incumbent 


upon them to make a funeral Repaſt at the 
Houſe of the neareſt Relation of the Deceaſed, 
according to the conſtant Cuſtom in the like 


| Caſes, they made it at my Houſe ; as was juſt : 


For tho” in private Kindred each of them were 
more ſtrictly allied to ſome of the Dead, than I 
was; yet, in common to them all, none was 
more nearly related. For he whom it moſt 


| highly concerned, that they ſhould be preſerved 
and ſucceſsful, when they underwent that Fate, 


which O had the pitying Gods averted ! muſt feel 


| the largeſt Share of Sorrow for them all. Read him 


now the Epitaph, which the City, in a publick 
Aſſembly, decreed ſhould be written over them; 
that you may ſee, Aſchines, even in this, that 
you are a malevolent, foul Calumniator, and a 


| moſt execrable Monſter, 


 [Ep1GRAM.| 


| Theſe for their Country met Wars dire Alarms, 
Aid bojtule Inſolence repuls'd in Arms. 
With ſuch fell Brav'ry they determin'd fought, 


Not Life itſelf engag'd one anxious Thought. 


| While Grecia's Liberty's th important Stake, 
The common Umpire, Death, alone they make ; 


RT Fir'd 


( 300) 
Fir'd with @ gen'rous Rage their Necks to free 
From the Reproach of galling Slavery, 


| The mournful Boſom of their Country's Earth, 


Enfelds their dear Remains. Ill fated Worth, 
Much ſuff ring Virtue ſhou'd much honour'd be, 
Since thus of Mortals runs Jove's high Decree, 

% Never to fail, and to command Succeſs, 


Gods claim, as their peculiar Happineſs. 


c To none below, nor wiſe, nor brave, nor great, 


ce I giv'n Exemption from the Hand of Fate. 


$. 90. Do you hear, Aſchines, even in thi 


very Inſcription you are told, that 


& Never to fail, and to command Succeſs, 


« Gods claim, as their peculiar Happineſs. 


It = not aſcribe to the Counſellor the Pow- 


er of giving Succeſs to the Arms of the Com- 


batants, but to the Gods. Why then, execrable 
Wretch, do you revile me for this Misfortune, 
and utter againſt me ſuch Things, as I beſeech 
the Gods to avert, from me, upon the Heads of 


you and your Accomplices. And now, O Athe- 


nians, though he has brought, and falſely framed 
ſo many, and ſuch heavy Accuſations againſt me, 
one Thing I moſt of all wonder at, v/z, That 
whilſt he was making a Recital, to you, of all 
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the Evils, which then befel the City, he did not 
put on the Behaviour which would have become 
an affectionate Son of his Country, and an up- 
right Patriot; he neither wept, nor ſeemed to 
ſuffer any inward. Affliction; but raiſing his 


| Voice, with inſulting Joy, and open Throat, he 


thought, to be ſure, to bring a heavy Charge 


| againſt me, but gave, in Fact, convincing Evi- 
| dence againſt himſelf, that he was not affected 
with the paſt ſad Calamities in like Manner as 
| others. And now a Man, who pretends to ſhew 
ſo great a Concern for the Laws and the Go- 
| vernment, as he now does, ſhould, at leaſt, have 
this to ſay, if Nothing elſe, that he is grieved 
and rejoiced by the ſame Events, as the Multi- 
| tude of his Countrymen, and not range himſelf 
in the Party which oppoſes the publick Mea- 
ö ſures: Which that you now do evidently ap- 
| pears by your pretending that I am the Cauſe 
N of all that has happened, and that, through me, 
the Republick has fallen into theſe Troubles: 
For it was not by my Miniſtry, or Counſel, 
[that you firſt began to aſſiſt your Neighbours of 
O cece. Since if you granted me this, That it 
was ovving to me alone, that you have fo nobly 
reliſted the Dominion, which was intended to 


eſtabliſhed over the Grecians, you 


Mould. grant m2 a greater Gift than ever you 


22 


granted 


cn 

granted to any other before. But neither can! 
ſay this, (for thereby I ſhould wrong you) nor 
would you, I am well aſſured, yield it me. 80 
if Aſchines paid any Regard to Juſtice, he would 
not, merely to gratify his private Enmity againſt 
me, wound and ſully the ä Part of your 
Glory. 


q 91. But why do I inveigh ee” the 


Things, when he has falſely and injoricully taxed 


me with other, and much more heinous Offences! 
For he who accuſes me of favouring Philip, (0 
Earth, I appeal to you, and to every other Deity) 
what is there that he will not ſay? And here | 
take Hercules, and all the Gods to witneſs, that 
if, Calumny apart and all Reproaches ſuggeſted 
by private Animoſity, the naked Truth be exa- 
mined into, and who, in Reality, they are, upon 
whoſe Heads all Men ought juſtly to lay the 
Blame of all that has happened; they would be 
found to be ſuch Men, in every State, as are th: 
Fellows to Aſchines, not to me: Who when 


the Power of Philip was infirm, and very ſmall 
though you forewarned them, and exhorted 
them, and inſtructed them in the beſt Manner 
Of acting, yet, for the Sake of their own private 
and ſordid Gains, betrayed the publick Intereſt 
of their Countries ; each of them partly deceiv- 
ing, 
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n 1 ing, partly corrupting their reſpective Citizens, = 

nor till they had made them Slaves. Daochus, Ci- 9 

80 neas, Thraſydæus, enſlaved the Theſſalians; Cer- Ut | | 

uid WW cidas, Hieronymus, Encalpidas, the Arcadians ; 1 

ini ! MHyrtis, Teladamus, Mnaſeas, the Argives; Euxi- w | [ 

our WM thor, Cleoti mus, Ariſtæchmus, the Eleans ; Neon | [ 1 F 

and Thraſylochus, Sons of the impious Philiades, | | | 

the Meſſenians; Eriſtratus and Epichares the Si- 9 

lese | cyomans; Dinarchus, Demaratus, the Corinthians; mn 

xd BB Plæodorus, Elixus, Perilaus, the Megarenſians; „1 
05) BR Trimolaus, Theogiton, Anemoetas, the Thebans; 
(o #/7fparchus, Chtarchus, Soſſſtratus, the Eubeans : 
ity) The Day would fail me, to recount only the 
e! Names of the Traitors. Theſe all, O Athentans, 
that re Traitors, who purſued the ſame pernicious 
ſted Counſels in their reſpective Countries, as /#/- 
a- (lines, and his Partiſans, amongſt us: Men of 
pon corrupt Morals, Sycophants, Authors of ever 
the memorable Evils, and of the utter Subverſion, 
I be each, of his own Country : Men who have toaſt- 
the ed away their Liberties, firſt to Philip, and now 
hen to Alexander, making their Bellies, and moſt 
nal, corrupt Gains, the Meaſure of their Felicity, and 
rted utterly overturning, and trampling upon thoſe 
nner Principles, which, to the ancient Grecians, were 
vate the Boundaries, and Standard of every Good; 
ereſt namely, to enjoy an unviolated Liberty, and be 

ein- ſubject to no Maſter. . 


ing, | | | S. 92. 
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F. 92. Now, that our City is innocent, in the 
Preſence of all Men, from this foul and infa- 
mous Sedition, or rather, (not to mince the Mat- 
ter) this betraying the Liberties of the Grecian, 
is owing to the Meaſures of my Adminiſtration, 
O Athenians ; and that I am blameleſs before 
you. And now, AMſchines, do you aſk for what 
Reaſon I claim theſe Honours ? I'll inform you; 
tis becauſe, when all thoſe, who had the chief 
Management of the ſeveral Republicks in Greece, 
beginning at yourſelf, were corrupted firſt by 


Philip, and now by Alexander; at that Con- 


juncture I was not to be compelled, or led away, 
neither by the Courſe of the Times, nor by the 
ſoothing of Words, nor the Greatneſs of Pro- 


miſes ; neither by Hopes, nor Fears; by Fa- 


vour, nor any other Inducement whatſoever, to 
betray any one Point, which I judged to be the 
Right of my Country, or of. Service to its In- 
tereſts : And in whatſoever Counſels I gave, at 
any Time, to my Countrymen, I never once, 
like you Hirelings, inclined, as a Balance does, 
to the Side which receives the moſt ; but acted, 
at all Times, from an unbiaſſed, honeſt, and 
uncorrupted Mind: And laſtly, becauſe though 
] have had the chief Direction of the greateſt 
Affairs of all the Men of my Time, I have con- 
ducted them all with Prudence and Integrity. 
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Theſe are the Merits, for which I claim theſe 
1100n0Uurs. 


$. 93. Then the Repairs of the Walls and 
Ditches, which you have cavilled at, is a Work, 
which, I am bold to ſay, deſerves Thanks and 
Praiſes, For why not? Yet I am far from giv- 
ing this a Place amongſt my Services. For it is 
not with Bricks or Stones, that 1 have fortified 
the City; nor is it upon ſuch Things that I va- 
lue myſelf principally ; but if you will examine 
my Bulwarks without Partiality, you will find 
them to conſiſt in Arms, and Cities, and Coun- 
tries, and Ports, and Ships, and a Multitude of 
Horſes, and Troops, raiſed in Defence of theſe 
my Countrymen. Theſe Fences I have caſt up 
before Attica, as far as it could be effected by 
the Wit and Reaſon of Man ; and with theſe 
have I walled in, not the bare Circuit of the Pi- 


+eus, and the Metropolis, but the whole Coun- 
try in general. Nor was it I, that was vanquiſh- 


cd by the Arguments or Policy of Philip; but 
the Generals of the Confederates and their Forces 
by his Fortune. What Proofs can I produce of 
this? very clear and manifeſt. 


UWP 


94. Only conſider, What was it the Duty 
good Citizen to do; of one who, prudently, 


Zealoufly, 


r 
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zealouſly, and uprightly, conſulted the Good of 
his Country? Was it not to make of Eubza 1 
Rampart, for the Shelter of Attica, on the Side 
next the Sea; another of Bæsotia towards the 
Mid-land ; and on the Side of the Peloponneſe, 
thoſe Places which border upon it? Was it not 
to provide, that the Importation of W heat to the 
Pirzeus might be continued without any Inter- 
ruption, or Moleſtation ? Was it not to preſerve 
and ſecure our preſent Poſſeſſions and Settlements, 
the Proconneſus, the Cherſoneſus, and Tenedos, by 
ſending them Succours, by counſelling, and de- 
creeing all Things neceſſary to that End? Was 
it not to procure us the Affections, and Alliance 
of other Places, as Byzantium, Abydos, Eubza ? 
Was it not to draw off from the Enemy the moſt 
conſiderable of his Allies; but procure the State 
additional Supplies of ſuch Things as they ſtand 


in moſt Need of ? 


8. 95. Now all theſe Things have been done | 
for you by me, by my Edicts, and by my Coun- 
ſels. And whoſoever, O Athenians, will exa- 
mine my Conduct, without Envy or Malevo- 
lence, will truly find my Counſels and Actions 
full of all Uprightneſs ; and that no Opportunity 
of doing my Country any of theſe Services, was 


ever, wilfully, ignorantly, or treacherouſly, loſt 


ne 


6313) 
by me; and not one Thing, that could poſſibly 


come within the Power or Forecaſt of one Man, 


left undone. But if the Power of ſome offend- 


ed Deity, or of adverſe Fortune, the Badneſs of 
your Generals, or the Wickedneſs of thoſe who 
betrayed your Cities, or all theſe united, have 
ſhattered the whole Frame of the State, till they 
have utterly. ſubverted it, wherein is Demoſthenes 
to blame ? If there had been, in every State of 
Greece, One ſuch Man as I have been amongſt 
you, in my Station ; nay, had there been only 
one Man in Theſaly, and one Man in Arcadia, 
acting upon the ſame Principles as I did ; none 
of the Grecians, either within, or without Pyle, 
ſhould ever have felt the preſent Evils they la- 
bour under ; but all, in the full Enjoyment of 
their Liberties, and governed by their own Laws, 
had now dwelt, void of all Fear, in perfect Se- 
curity and Happineſs, each in their own Coun- 
try, with Hearts full of Gratitude, for theſe in- 
numerable, theſe invaluable Bleſſings, to you, 
and all the other Athenians, through me. 


F. 96. And that you may ſee, I have uſed 
Words far ſhort of the Deeds themſelves, through 
Fear of alarming Envy, Clerk, take, and recite 
me this, and read me the Catalogue of Succours, 


according to my Edicts. 
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(314) 
[The Catalogue of the Succours is wanting.) 


Theſe and the like Things to do, Achines, 
is the Part of an honeſt and good Citizen : 

(Which had they been crowned with Succeſs, 
O ye Gods, why were they not ? doubtleſs we 
had now been exalted to the higheſt Pitch of 
Glory, and that as our juſt Due: But as they 
fell out otherwiſe, ſtill we have thereby preſerv- 
ed the honourable Opinion of all Men ; no Man 
blames the City, or the Part ſhe has choſen to 
act, but accuſes Fortune alone, who has ſo ini- 
quitouſly adjudged the Succeſs of Affairs.) Not, 
by Jupiter, not to ſeparate himſelf from the In- 
tereſts of the City, and hire himſelf to her Ene- 
mies, to watch every Occaſion of ſerving them 
againſt his Country: Not to vilify and traduce 
the Man who ſtands up boldly in his Country's 
Cauſe, and ſtedfaſtly perſiſts to counſel, and de- 
cree Meaſures worthy of the Republick : Not to 
retain, perpetually and implacably, the Memory 
of every private Offence; nor retire from pub- 
lick Buſineſs with a finoitilent and miſchicyous 
Intention, as you do often, | 


R979, © or there is, NO Doubt there is, a Life 


of Retirement from publick Bufineſs, which is 
juſt, and uſeful to the Publick, ſuch as many of 


our 


War 
tain] 
und: 


Pri in 


Ur 


. 
our Citizens lead in all honeſt Simplicity. But 
ſuch is not the Retirement practiſed by this 


Man: (How different from it!) he forſakes the 


Buſineſs of the State whenever it pleaſes him, 
(and it often pleaſes him) and watches the Time 
when you are cloyed with any conſtant and aſſi- 
duous Speaker; or if any croſs Accident has 
happened, or any other Misfortune befallen the 
City, (and numerous are human IIls) then only, 
at ſuch a Seaſon, an Orator, he ſuddenly ſtarts 
up, out of his Silence and Inactivity; Sunſts forth 
like an Hurricane, and with a mighty Sound 
driving together a Multitude of Words and Ar- 
guments, connects them in one Thread, and ut- 
ters them with a diſtinct, yet rapid Pronuncia- 
tion; light Rubbiſh, which never brings Advan- 
tage to any, and of which no Good ever comes, 
but Miſchief to the firſt Citizen, that falls in his 
Way, and Diſgrace to the Publick. And, cer- 
tainly, Aſchimes, if this Study and Province be 
undertaken with an upright Mind, and upon the 
Principle of ſerving one's Country, the Fruits 
of it muſt be generous, honourable, and uſeful 
to all; ſuch as Alliances of Cities, Augmenta- 
tion of publick Revenues, Enlargement of Trade, 
dhe making of wholeſome Laws, and vigorous 


Oppoſitions of the open Enemies of the Publick. 


For in the late Times there were frequent De- 
8 1 2 bates 
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bates on all theſe Things ; and the Time paſt 
has afforded many Opportunities for an honeſt 


and good Man to diſcover his Sentiments. On 


theſe Occaſions you neither preſented yourſelf 
the firſt, nor the ſecond, nor the third, nor the 


fourth, nor the fifth, nor at all. No, for then 


your Country would have been ſome Way bene- 
fited by your Means. But what Alliance was 


ever procured to the City by your Negotiations ? - 


What Succour, what Acceſſion of Good-will, 
and Reputation ? What Embaſly, what Service 
of yours ever did Honour to the City ? What 
Affairs, whether Domeſtick, Grecian, or Foreign, 
-committed to your Care, have been well and 
truly adminiſtered by you. How many Gallies, 
what Arms, what Harbours, what Walls, what 
Cavalry, what Advantage at all did you ever pro- 
cure us? What Aſſiſtance did you ever obtain for 
us? What Aſſiſtance did you ever yield to Rich 
or Poor, from a Principle of ſocial, or publick 
Benevolence? Never any. But you ſay, Friend, 
tis true, I have nothing of this Nature to pro- 
duce, yet my Good-will, my Readineſs to ſerve 
— Your Readineſs! Where? When? You, 0 
moſt unjuſt of all Men ! who, at the Time 
when all that ever ſpoke from the Ro/fra, made 
ſome free Gift towards the Preſervation of the 
publick Security; nay, when even AriNonicus 
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gave the Money which had been collected to 
enable him to pay his Fine, not even then did 
you produce yourſelf, or give any Thing: Not 
out of Poverty, for how could that be ; when 
you had lately inherited, of your Wife's Father 
Phiſon, more than five Talents; and had been 
rewarded with a Gift of two Talents, by the 
nu Contributors to the Support of the Na- 
, for the Pains you had taken to get the Law 

| ee which I had made for the Regulation 
of the Trierarchs ? But not to multiply Words, 
| till at laſt J wander from the preſent Buſineſs, I 
| will drop this Subject, wth 7u/t obſerving, that 
this is ſufficient to prove it was not out of Need 
| or Poverty that you did not give, but extreme 
Caution not to do any Thing contrary to the In- 
tereſts of thoſe for whoſe Service you conſtantly 
ated, whenever you interfered in publick Affairs. 


3 b what Occaſions then do you 
| exert yourſelf; and when is it that you ſhine ? 
| When there is ſomething to be ſpoken againſt 
| your Countrymen here preſent : And then you 
| exhibit the moſt powerful Voice, the ſtrongeſt 
| Memory, diſplay the topping Actor, a very Theo- 
cines. Then you commemorate the great and 
good Men that lived before us, and herein you 

do well, But 28 certainly it is not juſt, O Athe- 
| mans, 
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nians, to take Advantage, from the high Eſteem 
and Veneration in which you hold the 22 
Dead, to examine me by them, and compare 
me with them, who am ſtill living amongſt you. 
For what Man on Earth knows not, that ſome 
Degree of Envy, more or leſs, always attend 
the Living; but that the Dead are no longer 
purſued by the Hatred even of their worſt Ene- 
mies. Since theſe Obſervations therefore arc 
| Truths founded in human Nature, am I now to 
be judged, or is my Life to be compared with 
| thoſe who lived before me. No certainly. (For 
this would not be juſt or equal, A/ch:nes.) But 
compare me with yourſelf, or whomſoever you 
will, that has acted upon your Principles, or i 
now living. And now conſider this, whether 
is it moſt for the Honour and Advantage of the 
City, upon Account of the Services of her an- 
cient Heroes, (though in Reality ſo noble, and 
ſo exceeding great, that no Man can preſume to 
ſay how great) to ſuffer the Services which att 
rendered her in the preſent Age, to go unre- 
warded, and be expoſed to the fouleſt Mockery 
and Abuſe : Or rather, that every one who has 
done the Publick any Act of Benevolence, ſhould 
ſhare in the Honours and Favours which they 
beſtow ? 
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8. 99. Nay, further, if I am urged to ſay it, 


my Adminiſtration, and my Principles, if can- 
didly conſidered, will appear to be like thoſe of 
the celebrated Heroes of former Times ; but 


| yours of the Wretches, who, in like manner, 


oppoſed and flandered them in their Days. For 


| it is manifeſt, that there were ſome, even in thoſe 


Days, who depreciated thoſe Worthies, by exalt- 


ing the Merits of their Predeceſſors, acting an 
| envious Part, and doing as you do now. And, 
| do you fay, that I am not at all like them ? Are 
vou like them then, Aſcbines? Or your Bro- 
ther? Or any other Orator of the preſent Age : 


For I do not pretend to fay, that any one is. 


With the Living, worthy Sir, (to ſay no more) 
| compare a-living Perſon, and with Men of his 
| own Profeſſion ; 
E Regard to Poets, Dancers, and Combatants in va- 
rious Kinds of Exerciſes. 
| fuſed his Crown at the O/ymprick Games, becauſe 
| he was not as ſtrong as Glaucus the Cariſtian, and 
| ſome other Wreſtlers of Antiquity ; but becauſe 
he fought the beſt of all thoſe who entered the 
| Liſts againſt him, he was crowned and proclaim- 
ed Conqueror. 
| Orators of the preſent Age, with yourſelf, with 
| whomſoever elſe you pleaſe of them all, I yield 
to none: Since ſo long as the City was at Liberty 


as is done in all other Caſes, in 


Philamon was not re- 
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Will, and Ability to ſerve their Country, I was 


„ 
to chuſe the beſt Meaſures, and all alike were 
called upon to give the beſt Proofs of their good 


found to counſel the beſt, and every Thing was 


tranſacted by my Edicts, my Laws, my Em- 
baſſies; whereas none of you ever appeared at 


all, ÆAſchines, except ſometimes to make an Op- 
poſition, and find Fault with what I was doing, 
But after our Misfortunes, O had the Gods avert- 
ed them! and Counſellors were no longer of 
any Uſe, but ſuch alone were in Requeſt, who 
could laviſhly ſubmit to every Command «i 


Men in Power; ſuch as were ready to act again 
the Intereſts of their Country for Pay, and wil. 


ing to ſtoop, to cringe, and fawn upon others: 
Then was the Time when you, and every one 
of your Stamp grew great, and acquired fucl 
ſplendid Fortunes, as to keep Chariot-Horſes: 
And then my Fortune ſunk, I confeſs, but my 
Benevolence and Affection to theſe my Country: 
men remained ſtill ſuperior to yours, 


8 100. T'wo Principles, O Athenians, ſhoul! 
be implanted by Nature in a virtuous Citizen, 
(for ſo I hope I may call myſelf, without excit 
ing the leaſt Envy) the one, in all Poſts of Av 
thority, to preſerve to the City her Dignity, and 


the Pre-eminence which ſhe claims amongſt th 
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Gates of Greece : The other, in every Seaſon, 


and Action, perfect Benevolence : For Nature is 
Miſtreſs of theſe Qualifications, but Power and 
Victory are derived from another Source : And 
theſe you ſhall find ever abiding in me with all 
Simplicity. For obſerve ; not even when I was 
demanded, in order to be puniſhed ; not when 
my Enemies accuſed me in the Council of the 
Amphiftyons ; not when they terrified me with 
Threats, or courted me with Promiſes ; no, nor 
when they let looſe theſe accurſed Men, like wild 
Beaſts, upon me, was I ever brought to betray 
my Zeal for your Intereſts, For, from the very 
firſt, I choſe the ſtraight and upright Way of 
adminiſtering the State, to maintain and promote, 
by my Services, the Honours, the Powers, the 
Reputation of my Country, to augment them, 
and devote myſelf wholly to the purſuing thoſe 
Ends. I never, when the Affairs of Foreigners 
proſpered, was ſeen to walk about in Publick, 
with an exulting Countenance, and joyful Heart, 


| and tell the good Tidings, with eager Geſticula- 
| tions, to ſuch as, I thought, would ſend Word 


of it thither. I never received the Tidings of 
any Good, which befel the City, with a throb- 
ing Heart, a Breaſt heaving in Groans, or Eyes 


| caſt down to the Ground, like theſe impious 


Miſcreants ; who, on the one Hand, traduce and 
2 diſgrace 
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„ 
diſgrace the City, as if, by ſo doing, Hap did 
not diſgrace themſelves ; and on the other Hand, 
look abroad among the Grecian States, and when 


they ſee any of them diſtreſſed, and a Foreigner 
prevail againſt them ; this they all approve, "and 


pretend, that Care ſhould be taken, to ſecure to 
him the n Enn of theſe Conqueſts 


8. 101. But, no. — Hear my Requeſt, all ye 
celeſtial Powers, and let none of you ratify their 
impious Wiſhes. Above all, if it may yet be, 
put into even theſe Men, a better Underſtand- 
ing, and better Hearts. But if, indeed, they are 
ſo deſperately hardened, as to be paſt all Cure, 
O make them Sufferers by themſelves ; ſcatter, 
confound, bring haſty Deſtruction upon them by 
Land and Sea; but grant to us, who remain, 
the moſt ſpeedy Revolution of our Affairs, De- 
liverance from all impending Evils, and a per- 
fect Reſtoration of the publick Tranquillity, and 
Security. 


End of the ORATIONS, 
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ANNOTATIONS 
| ON: THE | 


ORAT ION of Aſcbines againſt Cteſiphon. 


ECT. 1. Line firſt. You ſee, O Athenians, theſe Pre- 
parations. It muſt not be diſſembled, that ſome Rheto- 


ricians have blamed this Beginning, as too pathetick, and 
pretend, that it reſembles a Peroration more than an Exor- 


dium. They have better Eyes than I. IT own I don't ſee 
this pretended Blemiſh in it. And if Z/chines can be charged 
with this Fault, it will lie much more ſtrongly againſt De- 
mothenes 3 for he ſets out with an Addreſs to all the Gods and 
Goddeſles together, and endeavours, with repeated Supplica- 
tions, to intereſt all Olympus in his Quarrel, But I am ſo far 
from thinking there is any Thing to be found fault with in 
either Orator, that, on the contrary, I am well perſuaded, 
each of them throws into his Exordium no greater a Degree 
of Warmth than is proper, and may be judiciouſly exerted in 
the opening any Cauſe, which is of the higheſt Conſequence 
to both Parties. Tourreil. . „ 
Ulpian objects to the figurative Expreſſions employed in 
this Exordium, Tagaczun and regret, and ſays, that the 
Figure is harſh and foreign, ad Dem. Or. De Cor. If what 
the learned Monſieur de Tourreil has advanced for him, does 
not ſufficiently acquit him to the Rhetoricians and Criticks, 
of tranſgreſſing their Rule, that every Exordium ſhould be 
»lain, and void of all Figures, I doubt not, that the lively 
Turn which it gives the Sentence, will atone for that 'Tranſ- 
greſſion to the greater Part of his Readers. The whole Exor- 
dium is the Expreſſion of a Sentiment which moſt naturally 
auggeſts itſelf to Innocence, contending upon a laudable Mo- 
3 tive 
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tive with ſuperior Force. I mean, Reliance on the Juſtice of 
the Cauſe, and the Expectation of Protection from all thoſe 
Powers in Heaven and Earth, which redreſs Injuries, and pro- 
tect Virtue in Dangers. It is paralleled in the Addreſs of 
David to Goliah, 1 Sam. xvii. ver. 45. Thou comeſt to me 
„ with a Sword, and with a Spear, and with a Shield, but! 
C come to thee in the Name of the Lord of Hoſts,” Se. 


§. 2. I. 1. Upon this Account, &c. The People of Ather; 
were divided under ten Tribes. Each of theſe ten Tribes 
elected, every Year, out of their own Body, fifty Senators by 
Lot, which compoſed the Council of the Five hunared. Each 


| | Tribe had the Preſidency (i. e. took upon them the Govern: - 


ment) in Turn, and yielded it ſucceſſively to the others. The 
fifty Senators in Office were called Prytanes; the particular 
Place where they aſſembled themſelves, the Prytancum; and 
the Space of Time during which they exerciſed their Office, 
the Prytania. Each Prytania laſted thirty- ive or thirty-fix 
Days. Ten of the fifty Prytanes preſided weekly, under the 
Name of Proedri. The Proedrus, who was to preſide one 
Day in the Courſe of the Week, was called Epi/tates. (The 
ten Proedri divided the Mees among ſi them by Lot, fo that ſeven 
only of them had a Day to preſide, and the tA thous had no Day 
at all. Ulpian. ad Midiam. ) However, the Senators of the 
other Tribes gave their Opinions alſo, at all Times, accord- 
ing to the Rank which they had obtained by Lot. But the 
Prytanes convened the Aſſembly; the Procdri propoſed the 
Subject for their Deliberation, and the Zp:/ates demanded 
their Opinions. The Aſſemblies of the People were of two 
diſtinct Sorts, the one Ordinary, the other Extraordinary. Of 
the firſt, which the Prytanes only had a Right to convene, 
there were four in each Prytania, upon ſet Days, and parti- 
cular Buſineſs. The latter were convened, ſometimes by the 
Prytanes, ſometimes by the Generals, and on no ſettled Buſineſs, 
or Day, but as particular Occaſions required. All Formali- 
ties were ſometimes neglected at the Approach of manifeſt 
Danger. Diodorus relates, lib. 16. that the People of Athens, 
on the News of an Invaſion of Philip, flocked together to the 
Theatre, without waiting for the Order of the Magiſtrate, 
according to Cuſtom. The Aſſembly was opened with a da- 
criſice, and an Imprecation. They facrificed to Ceres a young 
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Pig, to purify the Place, which they ſprinkled with the Blood 


of the Victim. The Imprecation joined with the publjck 
Prayers, was thus expreſſed: Be he accurſed of the Gods, let 
him periſh, with all his Race, whoſoever, in Thought, Word, or 
Deed, is an Enemy to the Republick. The Ceremony ended, 
the Proedri ſet forth to the People the Buſineſs upon which 
they were met: They related to them the Opinion of the 
Senate of the Five Hundred, and called upon them to ratify, 
amend, or reject that Opinion. If the People did not find 
themſelves diſpoſed to approve it without further Deliberation, 
an Herald, by Order of the Epiſſates, proclaimed, with an 
audible Voice I hat Citizen, above fifty Years of Age, is wil- 
ing to ſpeak £ Then the oldeſt Orator aſcended the Reſtra, a 
Place raiſed for the Orator to ſtand on, that fo he might 
make himſelf the better heard. Every Man, at the End of 
the Oration, ſignified his Opinion by extending his Hand to- 
wards the Orator he liked beſt. The Conſent of fix thouſand 
Citizens, at the leaſt, was required to conſtitute a P/ephiſm, 
or Act of the People. It was drawn up in Form, after the 
Votes had been collected, and intitled by the Name of the 
Orator, or Senator, whoſe Opinion had prevailed. Before 
it was always ſet the Date, into which entered, firſt the 
Name of the Archon, then the Day of the Month, laſtly, the 
Name of the Tribe preſiding in Turn. Tourreil. 

The Law of Solon, for the Regulation of Orators, had 
been repealed about fifty-ſeven Years, under the Archon Glau- 
cippus, However, it {till obtained the Force of a Law 
upon the mere Authority of Reaſon and Decency, which 
require of young Men, to ſhew Reſpect to their Elders. 
Tourreil. | | 

F. 2. page 28. line 18. Theſe Men threaten to call him to 


an Account, &c. Or, bring him to take his Trial before the 


People; and as their Deciſions were arbitrary, and generally 
guided by Faction, even Innocence itſelf might juſtly fear 
to be accuſed and tried at their Tribunal. Vid. Potter. de 


ETEYYEAI®. 


F. 2. p. 28. J. 24. With Rage and Violence, &c. If i) 


is here taken in its other Signification, zmpetus, udium, in 
quovis fludiorum genere, ur ogyns may be tranſlated, with Paſ- 


fren. Tourreil tranſlates, au gr? de leur paſſion dominante, ac- 


cording to the Bias of their reigning Paſſion. Wolſius, and 
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moſt others, iracunde. 
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§. 2. p. 29. I. 5. Nor the Magiſtracy, nor the Fudges. In 
the Original, nor the Prytanes, nor the Proedri. I choſe, 
for the Sake of the Engliſb Reader, to employ Words in our 
own Language, of a like Signification. Of the Prytanes and 
Proedri, ſee a preceding Note. | _ 

§. 2. p. 29. l. 6. Nor the governing Tribe. The Ten 
Tribes, into which Athens was divided, at the Time when 
our Orators lived, received their Names from ten Athenian 
Heroes, who, upon that Account, were called ETzwwwo. The 
Tribes were as follows. 


Cecropis, from Cecrops, 

Erectheis, from Erectheus, (. 

Pandionis, from Pandion, ( Kings of Athens. 
Ægeis, from Ageus, 

Acamantis, from Acamas Son of Theſeus, 

Leontis, from Leon. * | 
Hippothoontis, from Hippothoon Son of Neptune. 
Antiochis, from Antiochus Son of Hercules. 

Ajax, from Ajax Son of Telamon. 

Oeneis, from Oeneus Son of Pandion. 


* At a Time when Athens was afflicted with a grievous Famine, 
and, upon conſulting the Oracle, had been told, that ſome of them 
muſt offer their Children in Sacrifice, this Leon generouſly ſacrificed 
his three Daughters, Paſithea, Theope, and E al, for the publick 
Deliverance; whereupon they erected a ſtately Monument in Ho- 
nour of that Patriot, called Leochorien. | 


The Tribes, at firſt, were but four, inſtituted by Cecreps, 
Afterwards Cl:/thenes, in the firſt Year of the 66** Olympiad, 
encreaſed their Number to Ten, and changed the former 
Names. Afterwards the Flattery of the Athenians added three 
others, Ptolemais, in Compliment to Ptolemy Son of Lagus, 
Attalis, in Honour of Attalus King of Pergamus, and Adria- 
nis, in Favour of the Emperor Adrian. The Tribe Ptole- 


mcis had been firſt called Demetrias, and Aitalis, Antigonts, * 


vid. Plutarch. in Demetrio. Sigon. lib. 4. I. Sutdam. Euftath, 
Meurs. &c. è var. | 


8. 3. p. 30. l. 23. But as much as each of you would be 
n/hamed, &c. This was a favourite Compariſon with the an- 
cient Orators, and often found in their Writings. But it ha! 


never been employed more happily than here by * 
| | or 
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e, For though it preſerves all its Dignity, it has, as it were, two 
ur Faces, and at the ſame Time that it intereſts the Judges, it 
d is a lively Sarcaſm upon the Cowardice of Demoſthenes. The 
Stroke is the more delicate and cutting, in as much as it ap- 
en pears diſtant from all AﬀeGtation. It is well known, that, 
en at the Battle of Cheronea, this Orator had abandoned his Poſt, 
an and ran away. Tourreil. 
Ne 


F. 5. p. 32. I. 26. F this Man, I ſay, &c. The Con- 
ſtruction oſ the latter Part of this Sentence, in the Original, 
is not the ſame as the firſt, it n to that Pur 
poſe, to repeat i ,,. This Defect, called ar, 
is reckoned ornamental in Oratory, as it makes the Lan- 
guage approach to the Careleſſneſs of familiar Diſcourſe. It 
is much, and boldly uſed by Cicero in particular. If à be re- 
peated alone, as may be obſerved in the Tranſlation, it ſolves 
the Difficulty under which the Conſtruction labours. 
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S. 6. p. 33. 1. 8. Yet Quirks have been deviſed, &c. The 
original Expreſſion, #g:i7lovss Avyos Twv youu, is very elegant 

ne, and expreſſive, Subtleties more powerful than the Laws. 
§. 6. p. 33. I. 13. Being naturally modeſt. I think it quite 
neceſſary to read, for 3 . Gor. &% piv, &c. and then a 
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* muſt ſtand for a, not . There is a Propriety in the 1 

c, very perceivable. The Addition made, by theſe In- Wy 
croachers, to the Law, ſeemed, in ſome Sort, to coincide J 

72 with the Letter of it; but Æſchines tells his Hearers, that it f 

ad, was 423%, quite a different Thing. 

ner 9. 6. p. 33. 1. 21. Suffers an equal Injury. To too ade 

ee d An Atticiſm. | 

15 F. 6. p. 33. 1. 26. In open Contempt of, vunignn&n0a;, leap- 

10 ing over. | . 


7. p. 34. 1. 8. They will tell you. &c. In order to un- 
ati. derſtand this Part of the Oration, it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
know, that beſides the conſtant and eſtabliſned Magiſtrates 
of the Republick of Athens, there were alſo occaſional ones, 
elected by each Tribe out of their own Body, when they were 
commanded fo to do by a P/ephiſm or Order of the Repub- 
lick. Theſe Occaſional Magiſtrates were generally appointed 
only to ſerve the Republick as Inſpectors of ſome neceſſary 
Works, ſuch as Fortifications, &c. Being appointed there- 
fore 


(328) 
fore to act under the Direction of a P/ephi/m, they were not 
ſo much entruſted to command, as to obev. Theſe were 
called -aizrros. There ſeemed therefore ſome Pretence for af. 
firming, that theſe «ger» agxa} were not Magiſtracies, but 
Services, or Employments. A Pretence which #/chines very 
well refutes. The Standing Magiſtrates were of two Sorts, 


Kanewlo: and Xielonlo;, of both which ſee Potter's Archeol. Gr, 


ri. 


§. 7. p. 34. 1. 12. Theſmothete. The higheſt Order of 
Magiſtrates at Athens, in the Days of our Orators, were called 
Archons Their Office was annual; their Number Nine, 
The Firſt or Chief of the Nine was called, ſimply, Archon; 
the Vear bore his Name, and it was inſerted in all the Dates 
of Records, or other Authentick Writings. The Second had 
the Title of King. The Third was ſtiled Polemarch, or Ge- 
neraliſſimo of the Forces of the Republick. The Six others 
were called Theſmothetz. The Care of the Laws were en- 
truſted with them, which they reviſed every Year. They 
were Judges in many Cauſes, and had Power to convene the 
Body of the Republick, to deliberate on publick Buſineks, 
vid. Harpocr. & Potter, B. 1. ch. 12. 

§. 7. p. 35. J. 5. And laſth, as many as receive Authority t 
preſide in any Courts of Fudicature, &c. This Paſſage puz- 
zles W/olfius, who confeſſes that he does not underſtand it: 
There is certainly a Difficulty in it, for it is very hard to ſay 
in what Court of Judicature in Athens ſuch petty Magiſtrates 
could be allowed to preſide. Tourrellius ſolves it with great 
Eaſe, and erects a Court for ſuch Magiſtrates to preſide in, 
by his own Authority. There were, ſays he, (I conceive) 
e many little Courts at Athens, for the hearing Cauſes de- 
« pending between the Workmen employed in the Service 
&« of the Publick. Theſe little Courts had their Chief, or 
e Preſident, to determine theſe Sorts of Cauſes in dernier 
& reſort. Theſe Preſidents, Æſchines ſays, were obliged to 
& paſs their Accounts accordingly.” Deme/thenes therefore, 
as Curator of the Reparations of the Walls, had exerciſed 
this Sort of Preſidence in a Court of Judicature belonging to 
his Office, and was thereby obliged to paſs an Account for it. 
Tour. ad locum. De 9arngiu, vid. Potter, lib. I. c. 20. 

S. 7. p. 35. I. 16. The Regiſter, and other Officers of the 
Exchequer, &c. See Potter, ch. I I. de Logiſtis, &c. perhaps 
the Name of Notary may be more proper than Reg/ter. 
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§. 8. p. 36. 1. 6. The Law, O Athenians, &c. This 


pretty Sentence is but mere general Declamation; for the 
whole Argument, before refuted, is not made uſe of at all by 
Demoſthenes in his Defence. | 


$. 9. p. 36. 1. 15. But I have added to the City's Money an 
hundred Mine of my private Subſtance. Authors differ as to 
the Value of Money in ancient Times. However, it is the 
moſt general Opinion, that the Drachma was worth about 7d. 
of our Money; the Mina 100 Drachme, or 21. 18 5. 4 d. 
The Talent was 60 Mine, or 175 J. Sterling. The Sum 
of 100 Mine makes, of our Money, about 291 J. 13s. 4d. 
Eda ſignifies, in a peculiar Senſe, to give, or contribute 
ſomething valuntarily of one's own Subſtance, to ſupply the Neceſſi- 
ties of the State, The Athemans were not burthened with 
ſtanding Taxes, and therefore, in hard Times, when any 
great publick Expence happened, it was the Cuſtom to pro- 
poſe a free Gift in an Aſſembly of the People; whereupon 
every good and generous Citizen mirs, i. e. taxed himſelf, 
233 much as he choſe to ſpare for the Service of the Publick. 
The Manner of doing this was to riſe up, and declare pub- 
lickly, Zvi tys ro, I give ſo much. The Miſer, upon 
theſe Occaſions, Theophraſius ſays, ſtole away, or ſtood up, 
and had not the Heart to ſpeak. Theophr. we: dhe, Var, 

F. 9. p. 37. J. 7. The Eumolpidæ, the Ceryces, Two Sa- 


cerdotal Families at Athens, deſcended, the one from Eumol- 
pus the Third, the other from Ceryx. They were Prieſts of 


Ceres. Some attribute the Inſtitution of the Eleuſinian Myſte- 
ries, to Eumolpus Son of the Poet Mauſæut. Some to Mu- 
ſeus himſelf. Meurſius is for the former, Tertullian for the 
latter, in Apolog. Some to King Erectheus; others to Ceres 
herſelf. Some make Ceryx the Son of Mercury. Some of 
Uumelpus the Firſt, of Thracian Original. Yar. vid. Potter. 
l. 3. c. 7. However uncertain theſe Genealogies are, it ap- 
pears, upon the whole, that theſe Families were held Sacred 
at Athens, upon Account of their Anceſtors having inſtituted 
the Myſteries of Ceres at Eleuſis, though it does not well ap- 

pear which of them was the real Founder, 
§. 9. p. 37. 1. 8. The Trierarchs, &c. Captains of Gal- 
leys in the Service of the Republicx. Uſed in a more exten- 
tive Signification at Athens, for all ſuch Citizers, who, upon 
Account of their Riches and Ability, were required to fur- 
| Uu BIN 
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niſh and equip, at their own Expence, one Galley, or mo re 
or only contribute to the building and equipping a Galley for 
the Service of the State. Le 

§. 9. p. 37. l. 19. The Council of Areopagus, Sc. The 
moſt ſacred and venerable Court of Judicature in Athens, nay, 

in all Greece, according to Ari/?ides, vid. Potter, I. 1. c. 19. 
§. 9. p. 37. I. 24. I nat then the Council of Areopagus 1 
Be crowned ? &c. This Paſſage has been variouſly underſtood 
by different Tranſlators, and hardly any two agree in giving 
it the ſame Turn. The Senſe I have given it, ſeems, to me, 
moſt conſiſtent with the Conſtruction of the Sentence, and 
the Argument in Hand. The Judges in the Court of Are. 
pagus exerciſed a perpetual Magiltracy, and therefore coull 
not be crowned by the above-mentioned Law, without ſome 
particular Exception in their Favour, which the Orator in- 
forms us there was not: For neither, ſays he, does the Cuſtm 
of their Predeceſſors allow them to wear a Crown at all. This, 
he continues to obſerve, does not make them abate of their 
Diligence and Endeavours to deſerve one. They obſerve 1 
ſtrict Diſcipline in their own Body, paſs their Accounts regu- 
larly, and yet are not crowned. But your Orators are as ir. 
markably licentious as thoſe Senators are auſtere. Should 
they then be crowned without paſſing their Accounts? The 
whole Difficulty in the Conſtruction, if. it ſhould convey the 
Senſe in which I have rendered it, lies in the Particle a 
bfore 3x ayanoow, which mult be underſtood as a copulatiny 
and not as an adver/ative : Whoever deſires to ſee variou 
Renderings of this Paſſage, may conſult Wolf. ad loc. 

It it ſurpriſing, ſays Tourrellius, that the moſt Auguſt Tr. 
bunal at Athens was the only one which never partook in the 
publick Rewards. Magiſtrates of the other Orders might 
lawfully lay Claim to Crowns and Proclamations ; an Aru: 
pazite could not; the Statutes and Cuſtom of this firſt Senat 
in the World excluded them from it. Theſe Men, who: 
Integrity was Proof againſt every Temptation, were willing 
to teach their Citizens, by their own Example, that Virtue 
ſhould be its own Motive and Reward. Juvenal aſked fa 
merly, | | | 


Quis enim viftutem amplectitur ipſam 
Fræmia ſi teilay: 


One might have anſwered him, A Senator of Areopagus. 
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F. 9. p. 38. 1. 6. The Council of Five Hundred, vid. ſup. 
not. ad C. 2. : 


F. 10. p. 39. I. 17. And demand in the Name of the Pub- 


lick, &c. vid. Potter, |. 1. ch. 11. 


F. 10. p. 39. I. 25. Dont wreſt theſe Honours, &c. The 
Expreſſion in the Greek is remarkably ſtrong. Do not take the 
Ballots out of the W your Judges. | 
F. 10. p. 40. J. 10. e Principal Magiſtrate over the Thea- 
tral Money; or, if the Expreſſion pleaſe better, Treaſurer of 
the ſacred Exchequer. The Xenuale Oewging was a Fund ſet 
apart for pious Uſes, amongſt which the chief was to exhibit 
Plays and publick Shews at Feſtivals; as moſt of them were 
celebrated in Honour of ſome God, or deceaſed Hero, vid. 


Potter, I. 1- ch. 14. 


F. II. p. 41. 1. 2. A Clerk of the Exchequer, vid. Potter, 
J. I. ch. 14. See him alſo concerning the other Offices here 
mentioned. It is no Wonder the Treaſurer of the Theatral 
Money was ſo popular a Man, and enjoyed ſo many advan- 
tageous Poſts together, ſince a great Part of his Office con- 
liſted in diſtributing the public Money to the poorer Citizens, 
which they were to pay again for Admittance into the Theatre. 
«**Antiently all the People of Athens were admitted gratis into 
* the Theatre, which was not then built of Stone, but of 


* Wood only. And as the great Concourſe of People, to 


their publick Shews, occaſioned frequent Quarrels, and 
ſometimes Bloodſhed, the Magiſtrates, to prevent this In- 
convenience for the future, ordered that no one ſhould be 
admitted without paying two Oboli, or Two-pence Half- 
* penny. But, that this Regulation might not ſeem to op- 
+ preſs the Poor, by excluding them from the Diverſions of 
* the Theatre, it was ordered, likewiſe, that each SpeQator 
ſhould receive his two Obali out of the publick Stock.“ 
This Cuſtom was greatly abuſed by factious Citizens, and 
in Length of Time almoſt all the publick Money came to be 
diſtributed among the People under this Pretence. The Trea- 


ſurer of the Theatral Money was the Perſon who directed this 
Diſtribution, | 


* Arg. before the firſt Ohuthian in an Eng; Tranſlation. 
| Uu 2 S. 12. 
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8 12. p. 42. 1. 4. The Month Thargelion. T thought it 


would be the ſafeſt Way to call the Months by the Greet 
Names, becauſe the Attick Months cannot be reduced pre- 
ciſely to the Roman Months. Thoſe who deſire to be in- 
ſtructed more fully in this Matter, may conſult Gaza, Peta- 
vius *, and Potter, where this Matter is accurately explained 
at length, 1. 2. c. 26. Petavius has attempted to reduce the 
Altick Calendar to ours, and has fixed it as follows. 


Pyanepſion, January. 
Poſidèon, February. 
Gamelion, March. 
Antheſterion, April. 
Elaphebolion, May. 
Munychion, June. 
Thargelion, July. 
Scirrophorion, Auguſt 
Hecatombèon, September. 
Metageitnion, October. 
Boedromion, November. 
Mæmacterion, December. 


* Petav. De Doctr. Temp. lib. r. c. 9. 


To this Note I ſhall refer my Reader for the Engliſo Names 
of the Months, whenever they ſhall hereafter occur. As 0 
the Computation of the Days of every Month, vid. Potter, 
tae. ſupra dict. | 
§. 12. p. 42. I. 53. In an Afembly of the People Demoſthe- 
nes wrote an Edict, &c. This Authority exerciſed by De- 
moſthenes in an Aſſembly of the People, ſeems to have been 
derived not from his Office of Curator of the Walls, but from 
his Senatorial Rank; if ſo, this Argument ſeems no better 
than a Fallacy. It ſeems too, to make the EA, and 
duc gi the ſame Thing. This whole Paſlage ſeems, to me, 
to labour under a great Obſcurity. 


. . P47 . 5. Selected Perſons. cider. This Paſſage 
determines the Nature of thoſe Magiſtracies, which were 
called dige, fo clearly as to be a full Explanation of itſelt, 
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$ 13. p. 43. 1.11. The Tribes, and their Thirds, and the 
Boroughs, &c. Every Tribe was divided into three Parts, 
called rerlvi;. There were in Attica an hundred and ſeventy- 
four Boroughs, ſeveral of which belonged to every Tribe. In 
all Forms of Law, or Contracts, every Perſon, after ſigning 
his Name, added his Father's Name, and the Name of the 
Borough to which he belonged, ſometimes alſo the Tribe. 
As for Example, Achines Son of Atrometus Cothacian, or of 
Cothocis, the Name of his Borough; in what Tribe is uncer- 
tain. Of this Matter the Curious may conſult Potter, c. 9. I. 1. 


F. 14. Pnyx. This Place was founded upon a Rock, and 


had a Proſpect of the Sea. It probably derived its Name from 


the thick Crouds which reſorted thither on publick Buſineſs, 


vid, Suid. 


F. 15. p. 46. I. 2. To deceive your Ears, Gr. ſtealing your” 


earing. 4 * 


§. 16. p. 47. I. 12. The Ten Founders. The Statues of the 
Ten Founders. See à preceding Note. | 

F. 16. p. 47. 1. 26. The Nomothetæ. Magiſtrates appointed 
not to make new Laws, but to inſpect the old ones, and to 
take Care that there ſhould be no Contradiction in any of 
them. Their Number was a Thouſand, vid. Potter, c. 13. I. I. 


S. 17. p. 48. I. 22. Rhodes, or Chios. Iſlands of Greece. 

§. 17. p. 49. I. 1. Mith much Thankfulneſs, Gr. ToMnv 
ag Kelabipee, having paid you many Thanks, i. e. for the 
Favour of the Edict and Permiſſion, Yolfius. præclare merit: 
de Republica, multis Officits id conſecuti. Olim verterat Eam 
rem in magni beneficii loco numerantes. Sed eam licentiam poſ- 
tea reprehendit. Melancthon vertit ne vobis gratiam pro eo 


honore deberent. Perionius, idgue in magni beneficis parte 
Poſuiſſent. Meletus cum decreto magnum gratiam relin- 
ſuentes. Tourellius nz ne penſoit point @ vous en tenir comple 


comme d une grace ſignalle. Intending not to be obliged to you 
for ſo ſignal a Favour. After all, the Reader muſt judge for 
himſelf; it is enough to juſtify my Tranſlation, that An. 
ſometimes ſignifies 70 pay, vid. Budæum. | 
F. 17. p. 50. I. 1. Of the Heralds being degraded, &c. Of 
this kind of Puniſhment, ſee Potter, 1. 1. c. 25. 8 
o 20. 


( 334 ) 
§. 20. p. 53. 1. 15. The Gaſbes in his Head: It was ſup- 


poſed that Demoſthenes had made ſeveral Cuts in his own Head 


on this Occaſion, in order to make the Injury the greater, 
and conſequently to recover the greater Damages. 

§. 20. p. 53. I. 16. Cephiſodotus. An Athenian General. 
He was recalled whilſt he was beſieging Halopeconneſus, 
brought to Trial for Miſbehaviour, and condemned to pay a 


Fine of five Talents. Demoſthenes took Part with his Ac- 


cuſers, though he had been conſtantly his Friend, and there 


was a very ancient Union ſubſiſting between their Families, 


Tourelius. | | | 
FS. 20. p. 53. I. 21. And ſberued him all this Friendſhip, &c. 

In tranſlating this Paſſage, I referred a&1w9:i; to Cephiſadotus, 
with Foulkes and Friend, but now I perceive the Miſtake, and 
readily acknowledge it. It muſt be referred to Demoſthenes, 
who was honoured by Cephiſodotus with his Company and 
Friendſhip, upon Account of the Friendſhip he had with his 
Father. The Parentheſis may then be read as follows, (and 
this Honour was done him by the General, upon Account of the 
Friendſhip he had for his Father.) 

§. 20. p. 54. I. 4. And the. City's Verdi in his Favour 
againſt Medias. This Medias was a rich Citizen, who bear- 
ing Demoſthenes a Grudge upon ſeveral Accounts, took an 
Opportunity to inſult him in the Diſcharge of an Office into 
which he had thruſt himſelf without any regular Appoint- 
ment; and a Quarrel hereupon ariſing, Medias proceeded fo 
far as to ſtrike him, for which Deme/thenes took the Law of 
him, convicted him of a publick Offence, and obtained an 
Edict of the People in his Favour, which, if we may believe 
his Adverfary, he ſold for ſo ſmall a Sum as thirty Minæ, 
about 87 J. 10 s. Sterling. This Oration againſt Medias is 
ſtill extant. | 


§. 21. p. 54. I. 5. In the Temple of Bacchus, In this 
Orator's Time this Temple {ſome fay Theatre) of Bacchts 
was very frequently uſed for the Aſſemblies of the People, in- 
ſtead of Puyx. See Dem. adv. Mid. where a Law is produced, 

expreſsly commanding an Aſſembly ixxanziay to be held there. 
8. 21. p. 55. 1. 5. Ampbipolis. A Town on the Borders 
of Macedonia, next Thrace. Philip ſeized on it in the Be- 
ginning of his Reign, as it was a Place of great Importance. 
The Athenians Claimed it 23 one of their Colonies, and this 
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was the firſt Grounds of a Quarrel between the Athenians and 
that Monarch. This Town was ſituated on the River Strymon. 
F. 21. p. 55, J. 27. Who ſtand round about the Court, It 
was cuſtomary to encompaſs the Courts of Juſtice with a 
Cord, to prevent the thronging of the Judges, and thoſe who 
had Buſineſs there. The Courts were generally held in an 
open Place, with no other Encloſure than a Cord round it, fo 
that thoſe whoſe Curioſity brought them to hear, were obliged 
to ſtand, and liſten without the Court. | | 


F. 22. p. 57. I. 28. Let them judge Nothing impoſſible, &c. 
When I tranſlated this Paſſage, 1 underſtood the Verb enowy- 
en in its moſt uſual Signification, deſpero : For though it 
ſometimes ſignifies zo acquit, and that particularly when uſed 
in Oppoſition to z«laywworw ; yet I thought it ſeemed abſurd, 
that Æſchines ſhould defire thoſe, whom he ſuppoſed preju- 
diced againſt him, to acquit him unheard ; and therefore need- 
leis to warn them againſt it. But, upon more mature Con- 
ſideration, I change my Opinion, and, taking the whole Sen- 
tence indefinitely, as it is expreſſed in general Terms, I now 
tranſlate, Let him neither acquit, nor condemn at all, unheard ; 
which, being applied, is, Let him neither acquit my Adverſary, 
nor condemn me, unheard. CS: | 

F. 22. p. 58. J. And that not waiting the Arrival of the 
Embaſſaders from him, &c. Many are the Criticiſms upon 
this Paſſage. I have tranſlated according to the obvious 
Meaning of the Words. What follows will, I think, clear- 
ly prove the Propriety of it; ſince the 24th Section is chiefly 
employed to prove this Point, viz. I hat Demaſthenes, with- 
out ſaying even for the coming of Philip's Embaſſadors to 
treat of a Peace, began the Negotiation for them, and paved 
tne Way for their Succeſs. For want of attending to this, 
[YVaifius and Teureil have both been greatly perplexed by it, 
and have offered Conjectures very unſatisfactory. Toure! 


would read vag ii, and tranſlates, not waiting the near 


Return of the Embaſſadors which you had ſent againſt him; 
alluding to what he ſays in the following Section. Perionius, 
id is plain by his Tranſlation, underſtood it as I do. 


& 23. p. 59. 1. 6. Not by Lot, nor Succeſſion, &c. In the 


Election of Senators, beſide thoſe who were immediately ad- 


mitted into the Senate, they choſe Sub/idiaries, who, in cafe 


any 
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16 
any of the Senators were depoſed for Male-adminiſtration, or 
died before the Expiration of their Offices, ſhould, without 
any farther Trouble, ſupply their Places; and theſe they cal. 
led seg. Potter. Such is the Succeſſion here ſpoken of. 
F. 23. p. 59. J. 16. And joined in the ſame Account; for 
rar, read ravrd, i. e. rd avta. 
F. 23. p. 59. 1. 24. Followed upon this. Ta 8 wire rab r. 
Aut Articulus abundat ut ſæpe, aut ęſt avlnluoy pro Toi; & pra. 
FP alfeus. | . 

F. 23. p. 60. 1. 18. Though an Army was already ordered 
againſt him, i. e. by Philip. Therefore as he was in imme- 
diate and actual Danger, his Safety ſhould have been provided 
for by his Allies the Athenians. | 2 

This Cherſobleptes ſucceeded Coiys, that barbarous King, 
who, in a Tranſport of jealous Rage, tore his Wife in Pieces 
with his own Hands. This Cotys amuſed the Athenians with 
Pretences of a violent Attachment to them, fo long as he 
thought he ſtood in Need of them. But as ſoon as he had 
overcome the Rebel Miltocythus, and ſubdued all the Cities of 
Thrace, he was intoxicated with his Succeſs, and broke his 
Engagements with them: And when the Athenians did him 
the Honour to declare him a Citizen of Athens; And I, ſays 
he, declare them Citizens of Thrace. The good Underſtand- 
ing between Cotys and the Athenians, ended in a Rupture; 
on the contrary, the Rupture of his Son Cherſobleptes, with 
them, terminated in a good Underſtanding ; for after a ſhort 


War between Cherſobleptes and the Athenians, about the Cher- 


ſoneſus, the Neceſſity of joining their Forces againſt Phil, 
reconciled them, and united them by all the Ties with which 
the Need of mutual Aſſiſtance binds Men. Tour. 


§. 24. Pp. 61. I. 15. Thus anticipating and paving @ Way, 
c. Compare this with Section 58. I. 12. . 
S. 24. p. 62. 1. I. The City Faſtival of Bacchus, vid. Put. 
ter, 1. 2. c. 20. There were two Feſtivals of Bacchus, one 
in the Month Poeſideon, two Months before that here men- 
tioned in the Month Elapbebolion. The former was kept in 
ihe Country, and was not ſo great a Feſtival as this obſerved 


in the City, = 


F. 25: p. 62. 1. 8. The general Reſolution of the Allies wa: 
rad over. Here ſeems to me a great Difficulty, which 15 
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not taken Notice of by any Commentator that I have ſeen. 
The Athenians had ſent Embaſſadors to all their Allies, to 
join in a War againſt Philip. They were not returned, at 
leaſt, by the Account of Aſchines Yet here we are told of 
a Dogma, or Reſolution of the Allies; and that very ſudden- 
ly, within a very few Days after the Arrival of Philip's Em- 
baſſadors-to treat of a Peace. Did they return in the Inte- 
rim? But if they did, how ſhould they bring a Reſolution 
concerning a Peace, when they had been ſent to ſollicit them 
to a War. (But indeed Demoſthenes denies that there were 
any Embaſſadors ſent abroad at that Time at all, vid. de Cor. 
§. 8.) Or was there a Meeting of the reſident Miniſters of 
the allied States at Athens, who formed this general Reſolu- 
tion in the Name of the reſpective States which they repre- 
ſented ? Or, laſtly, does not this prove what Demes/thenes ad- 
vances, $. 8. that their Minds had been all diſcovered (perhaps 
notified) before © 

F. 25. p. 62. 1.21. On the ſame Pillar. Hence it appears, 
that ſolemn Treaties were engraven upon Pillars, which were 
erected to preſerve the Remembrance of them, and bear Teſ- 
timony to their Reality ; and all who acceded to them, had 
their Names engraved under them in the Manner of a Sig- 
nature, | | 


F. 26. p. 63. 1. 16. To deliberate upon an Alliance. Of the 
Difference between zig and ovunaxia, vid. Potter, lib. 3. c. 7. 


§. 27. p. 65. I. 7. Demoſthenes confirmed, in,, or, 
put to the Vote, to which Signification I rather incline, though, 
in Compliance with all the former Tranſlators, I have ren- 
dered it, confirmed. He is to prove, that Demoſthenes was in 
Colluſion with Philocrates, which would not much appear 
from his barely voting for an Edict of his to paſs: But to be 
active in procuring the Succeſs of it, by putting it to the Vote 
himſelf, goes near to prove that they did act in Concert. 


F. 28. p 65. I. firſt of the Set, An excellent Thing, O 
Athenians, Sc. This Turn is fo lively, fo ſharp, ſo rheto- 
rical, and ſo happily expreſſed in the Original, that though 
I had been filent, every Reader muſt immediately feel the 

Beauty of it. | : 
§. 28. p. 66. J. 4. Laid them Cuſhions, & c. It was cuſ- 
tomary fo® the Great and Rich to fit on Cuſhions in the 
Theatre, but the Care of providing and preſenting them was 
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eſteemed a mean and ſervile Flattery. Theophraſtus, amongſt 


the Meanneſſes to which a Flatterer will deſcend, ſays, That 


at the Theatre the Flatterer preſſes to ſnatch a Cuſhion out 


of the Hands of the Slave who diſtributes them, and puts it 


in the Place where his Patron is to fit. Tourreil. 


§. 29. p. 66. 1. 19. Charidemus, was an Oritan by Birth, 
a Diſciple of Iphicrates in the Art of War, and Son-in-Lay 
of Cherſobleptes. For his Services he had obtained the Privi- 
lege of the Citizenſhip of Athens. Oreus was a great Town, 
or rather, a little Republick in Euboea, vid. Dem. Orat. adv. 
Ariflac. As a vigilant Officer he had, we may fuppoſe, his 
Spies about Philip, to inform him of what paſled in his Army 
and Court. | 

8. 29. p. 66. |. the laſt. So on the ſeventh Day after hi 
Daughicr's Death, & c. The beautiful Turn which A ching 
gives to this Reproach, and all the Fire with which he proſe 


cCutes it, is fo admirable, that it has obtained a Comment from 


the Perſon in the World who was moſt capable of doing it 
Honour, even the great Cicero, in Taſc. Quæſt. lib. 3. Ntaqut 
et Aſchines in Demoſthenem invebitur, quod is ſeptima di. 
poſt fliæ mortem heſtias immolaſſet. At quam Rhetorice ® Quen 
copicſe ® Quds Sententias colligit? Quæ verb contorquet? U 
licere quidvis rhetori intelligas. Plutarch, however, juſtifie, 
and commends, this Behaviour of Demo/7henes ; and ſays, i 
was a Sign of a publick and manly Spirit, Towing » bn 0 
xn, to prefer the publick Proſperity before any domeſtick 
Conſideration whatever, both in Deed and Sentiment; and 
from other Reaſons, vid. Plutar. vit. Dein. 

$. 29. p. 67. J. 7. His only Daughter, and the firſt, &. 
A vicious Pleonaſin, fays Tourreil, and to make it tolerable 


the Terms fl and only muſt be tranſpoſed ; only includes 


firſt, &. Though Hittory mentions but one Child of Dt 
mo/thencs, it is poſlible he might have had more, which were 
dead, a Notion which this Pailage renders probable. Thi 
Suppoſition will give Propriety to the Order of Words in the 
Original. | 
F. 29. ult. lin. Sect. For he did not change his Manners, Wc. 
So Cir. pro Duet. fit mutatio loci, non ingenii. And Harat 
Column nen animum mutant qui trans mare currunt. 


F. 30. p. 68. 1.4. Pyle. A narrow Paſſage between Ms 
ceuonia and Greece, Phacis, a Country in Greece, not far fro 
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Attica. Thebes, the Capital of Bæotia, a Country bordering 
upon Attica, between Attica and Macedonia, 

$. 30. p. 68. I. 11. Then thoſe Embaſſadors, &c. For the 
well underſtanding this Paſſage, it ſhould be known, that the 
Athenians had ſent ten Embaſſadors to Philip, to ſee whether 
he was inclined to a Peace, or not, amongſt theſe, Philocrates, 
Aſchines, and Demoſthenes, vid. Argument. ad Ora. Dem. at fall. 
Hgatione, where this whole Matter is clearly explained. 

$. 30. p. 68. J. 20. Joined to the Infirmities Demoſthenes 
was born with. ix. Cowardice. A beautiful Aſteiſin, wire va 
TUPPUTWY VOTNprerTWY BUTH« FE | 

$. 30. p. 69. I. 12. The Serrian Wall, Doriſcus, Ergiſca, 
Murgiſca, Ganos, and Ganis. Names of fortihed Places in 
Thrace, upon which Philip ſeized, in the War with the 
Athenians, 

§. 30. p. 69. 1. 24. Hlaloneſus, a little Hand in the Zgean 
Sea, near Thrace. If Philip gave it up, he owned the Athe- 
mans Fitle to it : If he gave it them, he did not do them Juſ- 
tice, ſince that was pretending to give them what was alrea- 
dy their own. A Difference worth regarding by a Miniſter 
jealous for the Honour of his Country. The Original, how- 
ever, expreſſes this ſo happily, and by the great Reſemblance 
of the Words 90% and &7o%00%, fo far extenuates the Diſ- 
tinction, that it grew into a Proverb, to ſay, for an over-ſcru- 
tions Perſon, One who would quarrel about che Words r. 
and 97:93, as may be ſeen in many Fragments of the 
comic Poets preſerved in Atheneus, uno allo uſes it himſelf 
in the Beginning of his 6th Book. Tourreil. 

$. 30. p. 69, I. ult. Theſſaly, a Country of Greece, border- 
ing upon Macedonia, and at that Time in Alliance with Phi- 
lip. Mag naſia, a Country of Macedonia. 


F. 31. p. 70. 1. 5. Eulœan. Eubœa, is a conſiderable Iſland 
in the Ægean Sea, oppoſite to the Coaſts of Bæetia. Chalcis 
was its Capital; Eretria, a conſiderable Town an it. 

H. 31. p. 69. I. 19. Orepus, a Frontier Town between At- 


| tia and Boetia, and claimed both by the Thebans and Athenians. 


§. 32. p. 71. 1. 10. Into Euboea to affi/? Plutarch. De- 
nat henes makes Mention of this unhappy Expedition to ſup- 
port Plutarch in his Or. xe Ts big, and ſays that he op- 
poſed it. He makes Mention of a Plutarch again in the third 
Philippick, whom the People of Eretria drove out with his 


foreign Soldiers. They ſeem to me to be one and the ſame 
X x2 1 
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Perſon ; and the Caſe may be this. Plutarchus was attempt- 
ing to poſſeſs himſelf of Eretria, and in order to ſupport his 


unjuſt Pretenſions, called in the Athenians to his Aſſiſtance, 
with a Promiſe of holding it under them, and eſpouſing their 
Intereſts in the Iſland of Euboca. The Athenians, by this 
View of Advantage, were tempted to grant it him; but the 
Chalcidians, and the reſt of the Euboeans oppoſed them in the 
Manner here deſcribed. The Eretrians recovered their Li- 
berty, but in a very ſhort "I'ime loſt it again to Philip, who 
ſet up there three 1'yrants, his Creatures, Hipparchus, Auto- 
medon, and Clitarchus, vid. Philip. tertiam. It ſeems to me 
neceſſary, once for all, to remark, that this Iſland of Eubota 


contained many little States, all, except Chalcis the Capital, 
under the Protection of the Athenians, for which ſome, if not 


all of them, paid them a little Tribute. The Eretrians, and 
the Oritans did, as we learn of #/chines, in the next Section 
of this very Oration. They likewiſe kept Miniſters con- 
ſtantly reſident at Athens. 


F. 33. p. 73-1. 5. The Euripus. This was a ſmall Streight, 
which ſeparated the Iſland of Euboca from the Continent 


of Greece, of which the Poets and Philoſophers. tell firange 


Things; ſome ſay that the Sea ebbs and flows there ſeven 
Times in a Day: However, it was fo reſtleſs and inconſtant, 
that it was proverbially uſed for zc-/tant, fickle ; as vd 
EvciTog, fickle Fortune, Av νο s Euros, an irreſolute Man, 
There is a fabulous Tradition, that Ari/tetle threw himſelf 
into the Euripus, becauſe he could not diſcover the Cauſes of 
its ſo often ebbing and flowing. | : 

§. 33. p. 73: J. 7. Diodorus fo noted for run1ng the longeſt 
Courſe. 75» οοννναονiεα, of the Term 9x0, vid. Potter, 
J. 2. c. 21. The Grecians had three Courſes, the sado, 125 
geometrical Feet; aun, the Stadium and back again; and, 
laſtly, the 9%azxo;, containing ſometimes twelve ' Stadia, ot 
more. 5 | 

F. 33. p. 74. 1.2. That the Chalcidians ſhould not be obliged 
zo cone Io the Common Council held at Athens: And the third 
Thug was, that he might pay no Tribute, The Athenians ex- 
asted theſe two Things of all States under their Protection. 
viz, To keep Reſident Miniſters at Athens, and pay ſome 
I ribute towards bearing the Expence of any Expedition, 
either for their particular Defence, or againſt the publick 
Enemy. 5 
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F. 34. p. 75. 1. ult. The Peloponneſe, or Peninſula, a Part 
of Greece, divided from the reſt by the 1/hmus of Corinth, and 
containing ſeveral States, or little Republicks, as Lacedemon, 
C:rinth the Capital of Achaia, peculiarly fo called, Argos, Meſ- 
ne, Arcadia, and others. | 

P. 76. l. 5. Megarenſians. Megara, a State of Greece bor- 
dering upon Actica. 

P. 76. 1. 22. Acarnania, a Country of Greece on the 
Weſtern Coaſt along the Sea Side. | 

P. 77. I. 11. On the Full Moon. The 15th Day of the 
Month. The Attick Months being Lunar Months, the firſt 
Day was called vi, or the New Moon; the 15th Taroi>nm, 
or Full Moon; the laſt tm xd via, or the Old and New Moon. 

F. 34. p. 78. 1. 19. Then it comes out again plainly, &c. 
This Paſſage is quoted by Pliny, lib. g. ep. 26. and admired 
for the Vivacity and Fire in the Expreſſion. | 


S. 25. p. 79. I. 12. From the Tyrant Clitarchus, vid. Dem. 
Philippicam Tertiam, wherein it appears that Ciztarchus go- 
verned Eretria deſpotically, and was raiſed to his Power b 
Philip. It ſeems ſomewhat ſurpriſing, therefore, that the Ere- 
trians ſhould {till continue to pay a Tribute to the Athenians. 

P. 80. I. 5. At the Rate of one per Cent monthly. In the 
Original one Drachma for a Mina monthly. The Mina is 
an hundred Drachms. A terrible Extortion indeed, and ſeems 
to have been too well atteſted. 


§. 26. 1. p. Sect. Now next in Order, &c. It is neceſſary 
here to obſerve a little upon the artful Conduct of #/chines 
in this Part of his Oration. His Intent is to throw upon his 
Rival in the State, the Blame of all the late Misfortunes of 
the Republick, and particularly their unhappy Defeat at Che- 
ronẽg; a Practice too common with all Rivals who contend 
tor Power or Popularity, to make their Opponents the Cauſe 
of all publick ill Succeſſes: And, to make good this Charge, 
he firſt endeavours to take Advantage of that Superſtition, 
which was, even till St. Paul's I ime, ſo prevailing at Athens. 
He attempts to perſuade them, that Deme/thenes had rendered 
himſelf obnoxious to a heavy Curſe from the Gods, which 
involved not only himſelf, but alſo all Affairs that he was 
concerned in. And hence he endeavours to remove the Ab- 
ſurdity there is in afterwards pretending that ill Fortune al- 
ways 
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ways attended him in every Thing he undertook, At the 


fame Time he labours hard, yet, guwa/; aliud agens, to clear 
himſelf of a Sufpicion under which he lay, if we may believe 


his Rival, very juſtly, of having acted in this whole Affair 


in concert with Philip, and to furniſh him with an Oppor- 
tunity of getting footing in Greece. | 


FS. 36. p. 80. I. 22. The Temple at Delphos. Delpbi was 


a City of Phocis, at the Foot of the Mountain Parnaſſus, and 
famous for a Temple, where Apollo uttered his moſt celebrated 


Oracles. 


P. 81. I. 3. Cirrhæi and Acragallidæ. The Cirrhei were 
Inhabitants of a Town in Phocis, called Cyrrba. The Acra- 
gallidæ were a People of Phocis, in their Neighbourhood, 
Molfius ſuppoſes it might be a Highland Country, where ſome 


ſcattered Remains of the Gauls had ſettled, which had in- 


vaded Greece under Brennus. | | 
P. 81. I. 16. Minerva the Provident, For vg, ſome 


read Teri. There was at Delphos a Statue or Temple of 


Minerva, before, or over-againſt the Temple of Apollo, whence 
ſhe was ſometimes called Teri, or protemplaris, vid. Heſych. 
Meurſ. &c. The Provident may be alſo tranſlated Providence, 
for by Minerva wewis the Athenians (teſte Phurnuto) meant 
the Underſtanding and Providence of the Supreme Being, 
90 "ADrya tri 1 TE dig ouveorc, 1 cr £on, I W AUTH . 
P. 81. I. 6. The AſJjembly of the Amphictyons. The Council 
of the Amphictyons was compoſed of the Repreſentatives of moſt 
of the Grecian States. It was of very ancient Inſtitution, and its 
great Uſe was to preſerve a kind of Unity, and Harmony, be- 
between the many different States of Greece. The Deſign of 
their Meetings was to determine publick Quarrels, and de- 
cide the Differences that happened between any of the Cities 
of Greece, when no other Means were left to compoſe them. 
This Aſſembly had, every Year, two ſet Meetings; one in 
the Spring, the other in Autumn. The uſual Place of their 
Aſſembling was Thermopylz, or Pylæ, whence the Council 


_ itſelf is fomctimes called Pylæa, and the Senators, or Repre- 


ſentatives of the States, Pylagore. But Pylz being in the 
very Extremity of all Greece, was found an inconvenient 
Place for all to aſſemble at, upon which Account they often 
appointed the Meeting to be held at Delphos ; where they 
were entruſted with the Care of Apollbs Temple, and the Py 
thian Games celebrated in that Place. Potter quem vid. lib. I. 
ch. 16. | P . 81. 
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P. 81. I. 11. And the Priefleſs, &c. The Oracles of Apoll. 
were delivered by a Woman, called the Pythia, or Pythoneſs ; 
from Pythius, a Name of Apollo, given him for deſtroying the 
Serpent Python. 


P. 82. I. 16. Nor their IWives bear them Children like their 


Parents. This ſeems to imitate a Line in Herod. Tixreow & 
yuαν,E £06X0T% TEKYG YOUEUDIW. 'Eey 9 Hue, lib. 1. lin: 233. 

P. 83. l. 4. Zer you this City's Tower, &c. This Oracle 
ſeems addrefled, as it were, to the Cirrhe: and Acragallide, 
who had inſulted and aſſaulted Delphos, and the Temple of A. 
pull, It was fulfilled by the devoting their Lands to that God. 


F. 37- p. 83. I. 3. of the Sect. The Locrians of Amphiſſa. 


Amphiſſa was the Capital of the Locri Ozolæ. There were 


two other Diviſions of the Locrians, the Locri Opuntii, and 
the Lecri Epicnemidæ. | 


F. 38. I. 4. of the Sect. Diognetus the Anaphblyſtian, or, of 
/naphly/tes, a Borough in the Tribe Antiochis, vid. Potter. 
This Remark is ſufficient to inform the Reader, that the 
Name of the Borough is ſet after the proper Name of every 
Man, if he be an Athenian; if not, the Name of his Coun- 
try; as a little below Thraſycles the Leſbian, 1. e. of Leſbos, 
an Iſland in the Ægean Sea. Hereafter I ſhall refer the cu- 
rious Reader, upon the like Occaſion, to Potter, or the Geo- 
graphers, for their further Satisfaction. 

§. 38. 1. 5. of the Set. Preſident in religious Matters. 


Teeouynporo;, As the Word Hieromnemon will frequently occur, 


it is neceſſary to acquaint the Reader, that thoſe States who 
ſent Repreſentatives to the Council of the Amphictyons, ſent 
one to take Care of their Intereſts in Religious Matters, (him 
they called Hieromnemon) and two to ſpeak for them in Civil 
and Political Affairs; theſe were called Pylagoræ. This be- 
ing a Diſpute of a Religious Nature, it was properly the Pro- 
vince of the Hieromnemon to ſpeak ; but both he and the other 
Pylagoras, Thrafycles, being fick, Mſchines was deſired, by 

them both, to defend the Cauſe of Athens on this Occaſion. 
F. 38. p. 85. I. 22. Then he mentioned the League, which 
Crobylus decreed with the Phocians. In the Phocian, or Sa- 
cred War, the Athenians, to their no ſmall Diſgrace, ſided 
with the Phocians, who had ſeized upon the Temple of Del- 
Pi, and, in a ſacrilegious Manner, ſupported their Cauſe 
| with 
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(3) 
with the Treaſures of which they plundered it. The putting 
them in mind of this was therefore a bitter Reproach, as a 
great Odium lay upon all thoſe, who had had any Hand in that 
Affair. Crolyius, we here learn, decreed that League with 
them. OY | . 

S. 38. p. 86. 1. 9. That Country occupied by the Amphiſſans, 
Sc. Upon the ſame Account, the dreadful Phocian War 
was begun before, which laſted ten Years, and ended in the 
Expulſion of the Phacians from the Amphiftyonick Council. A 
Privilege which was conferred upon Philip in their ſtead, be- 
cauſe the War was at laſt brought to a Concluſion by his 
Aſſiſtance. | | 

§. 38. p. 86. J. ult. The Proceſſions are now begun. In the 
Original, the Baſkets are begun, A Manner of ſpeaking which 


perplexes ſome of the Criticks. It may either ſignify, the 
Ceremony of the Baſkets, or the Proceſſion of the Baſkets is be- 


gun. In all Sacrifices fome Uſe was made of Baſkets, in 


which were put the Knife, and other Utenſils employed in 
the Sacrifice; ſometimes the Offerings themſelves ; ſome- 
times the Garlands with which both the Prieſt, the Victim, 
the Offerer, and the Aſſiſtants at the Sacrifice were crowned, 
It is certain, by the Confeſſion of all the Learned, that there 
was no particular Feſtival called Ka. The Athenian V irgins 
carried Offerings to Diana in a Baſket themſelves before 
Marriage, whence they were called Canephore. Vid. Potter, 


I. 2. c. 4. again I. 2. c. 20. ad Fe/t, Dionyſ. ibid. ad Panath, 


. e. 17> 4 


F. 40. p. 90. I. 10. The Hieromnemon, it ſays, &c. ſhall 


not, for the future, have any Communication with the other 
Members, &c. Molſius very properly obſerves, that ſome- 
thing muſt have been left out, or ſuppreſſed, in quoting this 
Edict, in order to make it look abſurd and violent. Syco- 
phantice prætermittit, quarum rerum non debeant eſſe parti- 
cipes, Belli Phocenſis ſcilicet. Here ſeems to be a Miſtake 
it ſhould be, Belli Amphiſſani, The Phacian War is a very 


. diſtinct Thing from the preſent Broil, in which the Locrians, 


not the Phocians, were the Offenders. 


F. 41. p. 90. I. penult. Excepting one City. Thebes. For 
tho” a great Friendihip, at that Time, was kept up between 
| Philip and the Thebans, they began to be jealous of his grow- 
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41. p. 91. I. ult. The Direction and Command of this 


1 Mar. Much of the Beauty and Subtlety of this Part of 
che Oration cannot be perceived, unleſs the Reader is ac- 
quainted with an important Affair which had happened a few 
Years before, and with which all the Minds of Men were 
et filled; I mean the memorable Phocian War, called alſo 
the Sacred Mar. It had not been ended above fix Years, 
when A/chines was Repreſentative in the Council of the An- 
phiftyons. It had laſted ten Years. It was begun upon much 
ſuch an Account as this Locrian War. All who had an 
Hand in aſſiſting the Phociaus, had been looked upon, by the 
reſt of Greece, as impious and profane; and it was either a 


true, or a ſuperſtitious Obſervation, that they all came to a 


wretched End, as a Judgment on their Wickedneſs. It was 


alſo a prevailing Opinion, that the great Succeſs, and Riſe of 
Philip, was the Reward of his Piety in aſſiſting the Delphian 


God, delivering his Temple, and puniſhing the Robbers of 
it. Achines therefore has a mind to make this Locrian War 
be regarded in the ſame Light as the Phacian War, and ta 
have it thought, that Deme/thenes had incurred a Blaſt, and a 
Curſe for ever, by taking Part with the Locrians; as alſo that. 
the Athenians had then an Opportunity of meriting the eſpe- 


cial Favour of the Gods, by eſpouſing their Cauſe, as Philip 


had done before. 


F. 42. I. 1. But did not the Gods forewarn us, &c. This 
whole Paſſage is full of noble, lofty, magnificent Expreſſions, 
Accordingly Cicero has not failed to copy it. Tis in the 
third Or. cont. Catilin. where he relates the Signs and Prodi- 
gies which had warned the Romans of the Conſpiracy that was 
forming, and the Calamities which threatened the Republick. 
In this fatal Conjuntture, ſays he, the Gods have protected us ſo 
Jen/ibly, that they have almoſt rendered themſelves viſible to human 
Eyes, ut pene oculis videri paſſent. He adds, a little after, that, 
in the Time of his Conſulate, there happened ſo many Por- 
tents and Prodigies, that they might be eſteemed certain Mi- 
racles, uttered by the Mouth of the immortal Gods; ut hec, 
que frunt, canere Dit immortales viderentur. We are not to 
wonder, that Cicero has fo often imitated theſe two Orations, 
ſince he had tranſlated them, and held them the two chef 
d'cexvres, and Models of Eloquence. Tour, 
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Athenians did not repay the Poet with Ingratitude. They 
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F. 42. p. 92. 1. 15. The Pythia was in Fee with Philip. 
In the Greet it is more delicately and happily expreſſed by 
one Word. The Pythia Philippized. I doubted whether! 
might hazard the Word in our Language. | 


. 43. p. 03. . Mere born to fee Things which ſhall 


ſurpaſs, &c, All this Paſſage is quite ſublime, and the Ex- 


preſſions in the Original, inimitably happy, and fine. We 


were born, ts Tapadofonoyicy rg £00pevoi; wel nuac, for a Para. 


doxology, to be a Matter of Amazement to future Generations, 
P. 93. 1. 15. Voined the Helleſpont, i. e. the oppoſite Shores 


of the Helleſpout with a Bridge. 


L. 15. Demanded of the Grecians Earth and Water. An 
haughty Tribute, exacted, by the Perſian Monarchs, of all 
Nations, where their Power extended, as a I oken of Sub— 
miſſion and Vaſſalage. | 

P. 94. 1. 5. The Lacedemonians, &c. The Lacedemsnians and 
Athenians both aſſiſted the Phocians in their ſacrilegious War. 

P. 95. 1. 6. Oft-times the guilty Miles, &c. Heſiod. ER 
xc: Hyueguy &. 238. ; 


S. 44. I. 1. Phrynondas, or Eurybatus. The former wa 
a great and famous Impoſtor, and the latter a Villain who had 
betrayed to Cyrus the Money which Cre&ſus had entruſted him 


with to raiſe an Army againit him, vid. Suidam. 


F. 44. 1. 4. O all ye Powers ! &c. This Exclamation is a 
very beautiful Appeal to the Gods, both for the Fruth of his 
own Aſſertions, and the Falſehood of his Adverſary's, joined 
with an Expreſſion of honeſt Indignation. 

P. 96. I. 24. But ſtill no Body could ever, &c. There wa 
an inveterate Hatred ſubſiſting between the Thebans and Athe 
nians. It was carried fo far, that Pindar, for having praiſed 
the City of Athens in one of his Poems, was condemned, by 
his Countrymen the Thebans, to pay a heavy Fine. The 


not only made him ſufficient Amends, and ſent him where-- 
withal to pay his Fine, but erected alſo a Statue in Honour 
of him. Nr., -- 

P. 9. I. 4. Elatea, was a large City in Phccis, very wel 
ſituated to keep the Thebans in Awe. 


» 45. I. 4. Did in Fact chiefly level his Reſentment again 
the Thebans, Sc. This Argument is a palpable Paley: : he 
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Thebans were not neceſſitated to join the Athenians becauſe 
Philip was angry with them; but they incurred Phihp's An- 
ger by forſaking his Alliance, and then indeed he let his Re- 
ſentment fall principally upon them, and puniſhed them in a 
very ſevere 1 leaving at laſt a Garriſon in their Town 
it under. 


C. 46. 1. 4. De Cadmea at Thebes. The Name of their 
Senate Houſe, ſo called from Cadmus the Founder of their 
epublick. _ 


. 47. p. 101. I. 5. The Theban Princes, or Bæotian 
Princes, in the Original, Bæotarchs. The principal Cities of 
Bæotia ſent Deputies to the Sovereign Council held at Thebes, 
the Capital of their Country; theſe they called Bæotarchs. 
P. 101. 1. penult, Of that Cleophon. Tourreil reads Cleon, 
becauſe Mention is made of one Cleon in the Hiſtorians and 
Poets, as of ſuch a Perſon as is here deſcribed ; but there is 


not the leaſt Mention in any Hiſtory of the Name of Cleophon. 


F. 48. 1. 5. With thoſe fugitive Feet. Virgil, as Tourreil 
obſerves, has the fame Expreſſion, Pedibus fugacibus. 
An tibi Mawvors EY 

Ventoſa in lingud, pedibuſque fugacibus iſtis, 
Semper erit? | 

It ſeems, adds he, -as if the Roman Poet had formed the 
Character of Drances, upon the Idea, which Æſchines every 
where preſents us of Demo/thenes. It is certain, that the De- 
ſcriptions which are left us of Demaſihenes and Drances, have 
a perfect Reſemblance to each other. 


. 49. I. 2. Yet let your Imagination preſent you with a 
$k:tch, & c. Nothing can be more affecting, and pathetick, 
than this Deſcription of Thebes on Fire. It is not poſſible to 
conſider this Picture with Attention, and not feel a ſtrong 
inward Emotion: But this Picture is not only an excellent 
Original itſelf, it has likewiſe occaſioned us ſeveral very 
beautiful Copies; witneſs that Paſſage of Cicero, in the ſe- 
cond Oration, pro lege agraria. Ponite ante aculos vobis Tul- 
lum, &c. and that other Paſſage of the ſame Orator, in the 
eleventh Philippick. Ponite igitur ante oculos, miſeram quidem. 
illam, & flebilem Spectem, &Cc., Tourreil. | 
S. 49. p. 105. I. 21. To Salamis. Salamis was an Iſland 
in the Sarenict Bay, oppoſite the Shore of Attica. 
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P. rob. 1. 22. Pauſanias his Murderer. Pauſanias, x 


young Macedonian Nobleman, who having received the very 
worſt of Treatment from Philip's Queen's Uncle, and after 
Complaint made to Philip, not thinking he had had ſufficient 
uſtice done him, was inſtigated by Olymptas, a divorced 
Vife of Philip's, and Mother of Alexander the Great, to mur- 


der him in the very midſt of a pompous Proceſſion, made 
upon Accoint of the Marriage of his Daughter. 


P. 106. I. antepenult. The Driveler. Such is the Import 
of the original Word Margites, vid. Suid. It ſeems as if this 
Margites was a fictitious Fool, greatly reſembling our Simple 
Simon, of whoſe Stupidities every Child has read, vid. of. 
ad. loc. | | 

P. 106. I. penult. Stir a Foot. The Word uſed in the 
Original is very low, and anſwers to our Word, wag, or 
budge. It is quoted with an Intent to ridicule it. 

P. 10%. I. 1. Pella, was the Capital of Macedonia. Hence 
Juvenal calls Alexander, Pellous Fuvenis. | 

P. 107. 1, 11. Had inveſted Thebes with an Army. It was 
Alexander that burned and deſtroyed Theves, in the Manner 
ſo pathetically deſcribed by AÆſchines. The Thebans endea- 
voured to ſhake off the Macedonian Y oke, and in order there- 
to, murdered the Garriſon which Philip had left to keep their 
City: But Alexander ſoon convinced them, they were miſla- 


ken in their Opinion, that he wanted Courage and Activity 


to revenge ſeverely any Injury offered him. 
P. 107. l. 14. Citbæron. A Mountain of Bæotia, conſe- 
crated to Bacchus, and noted in Hiſtory. 


S. 51. I. 1. TheParalians. Tourreil tranſlates it, the Ma- 
riners who went with your Embaſjadors, moſt probably right; 
tho' thoſe who inhabited the Sea-Coaſts of Attica were called 
Paralii (teſte Suida) as thoſe who lived in the Mountains 
were called Diacrii, and ſuch as dwelt in the Plains, Pediæi. 

§. 51. J. 4. A Platæan. Platæa was a City in Bastia. 


§. 52. p. 109. I. 15. I had gilded Horns already, &c. i. e. 

I was upon the Point Daſtruction, and utter Ruin. It was 
cuſtomary to gild the Horns of Victims before they were led 
to be ſacrificed, as alſo to crown them with Garlands. By 
this Paſſage I am rather led to think, that the Horns of Cattle 
were frequently gilt from the Time that they were er” 
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for Sacrifice; whereas the Garlands were not put on till the 
Time of the Sacrifice. | 
P. 109. l. 23. Corrhagus's Men. All the Commentators 


have left us in the Dark in regard to this Name Corrhagus, 


and in my Uncertainty I took it for the Name of a General 
but it is certain, that Corrhagus was a Fortreſs in Macedonia, 
where Antipater, Alexander's General, once came off with 
Diſadvantage, in a Fight with the Lacedemonians : Tranſlate 
therefore, The Troops encamped about Corrhagus. See this 
whole Affair related by Quint. Curt. 1.6. Fuxta Corrhagum 
Macedonia caſtellum cum Antipatri militibus congreſſi, victores 
extiterant (Lacedemonit) : et rei bene geſtæ fama, etiam qui 
ſuſpenſis mentibus fortunam ſpectaverant, in ſoctetatem eorum 
pertrafti ſunt. Una ex Elæis Achaiſque urbibus Pellene fœdus 
aſpernabatur ; et in Arcadia Megalopolis fida Macedonibus, &c. 

P. 109, |. ult. Beyond the very farthe/t North, or better. 
Cut of Sight of the North Pole; beyond the Northern Re- 
gions. This is either a Miſtake, or an Exaggeration of the 
Orator : For Alexander was, about this Time, at Bactra in 
$.y:b1a, which Geographers place in about 36 deg. of North 
Latitude, vid. Quint. Curt. I. 6. e Ths Agure. In ed loca 
jam perverant unde Septentriones videri nequeunt : ſicut nos Ca- 
nopum, et alias quaſdam fielias non videmus. Wolf. 


$84.4 Which (though they would have provoked a Stone) + 


Kc. Gr. which you, O Men of Iron, had Patience to hear, 
A Metaphor borrowed from that weighty Metal, which is 
not catily moved. So Pliny, 1. 2. Ep. 3. uſes the ſame Fi- 
gure, guem tu niſi cognoſcere concupiſcis, ſaxeus, ferreuſque es. 
So Theecritus, Acre ma. Saxee Puer. Idyl. 23. 

F. 53. J. 5. There are ſome Men that prune, &c. It muſt 
be conlefled, that Demo/thenes is not here eaſily diſcoverable : 
For after a ſhort Acquaintance with his Stile, it will be hard 
to believe, that fo great an Orator made uſe of ſuch ſtrange 
Metaphors, or, at leaſt, that he could heap them one upon 
another, as Zfchines would perſuade us. Perhaps this dan- 
cerous Adverſary aſſembles all in one Breath, what Deme/the- 
nes had only ſaid at diſtant and different Times, on different 
Occaſions. But if this Volley, more than Dzthyrambick, 
came really from Deme/thenes, we mult paſs Sentence of Con- 
demnation upon it, and honeſtly confeſs, that it is not par- 
doable in an Orator to run into ſuch an Exceſs : Verecunda 
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debet eſſe tranſlatio, &c. Tull. de Or. 1. 3. If theſe Words are 
really his, they muſt have eſcaped him in one of thoſe Mo- 
ments, when the Orator is hurried away by the Torrent of 
his Eloquence, and his Zeal. But becauſe theſe Metaphor, 
are bold, and ſuch as cannot be hazarded, except when his 
Audience are already all on Fire, #/chines preſents them to 
us coolly, and may eaſily make them appear ftrange, at a 
Time when they are ſtripped of all that Fire which formed 
and ſupported them. Cicero, after he has ſpoken of Dems/he- 
nes as a very circumſpect Orator, who knew better than any 


other the Force and Weight of every Word: „Vet #ſchine, 


© adds he, reproaches him with certain hard, odious, inde- 
c fenſible Expreffions : He does more; for, accofling him 
& with the injurious Name of Savage Beaſt, he aſks him if 
& thoſe are 3 or Monſters : So that Demoſthenes 
<& himſelf, in the Opinion of Aſchines, offends againſt Attict 
« Delicacy. But it is eaſy, continues Cicero, to criticize 
« upon a Word that has been dropped in the Heat of the 
« Action, and turn it into Ridicule, when the Fire kindled 
&« in the Minds of the Audience, is, as it were, extinct. 80 
„ . Demoſthenes only juſtifies himſelf by a Jeſt, and replies, 
<« that the Preſervation of Greece does not depend upon a 
« Word, or a Geſture.“ Cic. in Orat. Tour. 


F. 56. p. 113. Il. 15. Knowing himſelf guilty of a Capital 


Offence. There ſeems a Contradiction in the Terms of the 


Original, unleſs we ſuppoſe Karaywoliro; to denote the Con- 
demnation of his own Conſcience. For if we ſuppoſe he was 
condemned in his Abſence from the City, a Thing ſometimes 
ractiſed at Athens, and in other Places of Greece ; even then 
it will be hard to find any Propriety in the Expreflion, 9:3; 
& Tic Tow;, and Thy xgiow GUN, UTOMELVA;. | 
P. 113. I. 24. Net to create myſelf Enemies by naming 
Names. The Name which #/chines chuſes to ſuppreſs here, 
for prudential Reaſons, Dems/thenes himſelf reveals to us in 
one of his Orations; (cont. Aphob.) and acquaints us, 
that his Mother was Daughter of Gi, and Siſter of ano- 


ther young Lady, who was married to Demochares. Ie 


pay yt AnpoN arty N oeN@Onv Th TG unreòg Juyariea Os Aeg, 
&c. This Paſſage muſt have eſcaped Plutarch, who ſeems to 
call in Queſtion the Genealogy, which Z/ch:nes here gives us 
of Demoſthenes, though he has left the ſame upon Record of 
himſelf, Tour. | P. 114. 
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P. 114. I. 1. Sycophant. A Word which, in its literal 
Signification, imports, an Intormer againft ſuch as carried 
Figs out of Attica, from 59x and Qaiw. The Athenians were 
great Lovers and Eaters of Figs. They made a Law to pro- 
hibit the Conveyance of them out of Attica. This Law gave the 
lower Claſs of People an Handle to accuſe one another, and 
give one another Trouble by frequent Informations. And 
becauſe theſe were very often ill grounded, and had a great 
Appearance of Calumny, the Word Sycophant came, in time, 
to be uſed for Calumniator, or Slanderer: Tour. 


58. p. 115. I. penult. The Privilege of holy Luſtration - 


or of being ſprinkled with holy Water. Of the mi&gzrrngur, vid. 
Potter, B. 2. c. 2. and 4. This Ceremony was practiſed not 
only in Temples, but at all publick Aſſemblies, and in pri- 
vate Houſes upon many Occaſions. The Veſſel which con- 
tained this holy Water had its fixed Place, both in Temples, 
and in Courts of Juſtice. The Profane, or ſuch as had been 
publickly diſgraced, were not admitted to enter in any farther 
than that Veſſel, and that Part of the Temple, or Court, was 
called 0 2 egg gανννεονάν Thoſe who were admitted fur- 
ther, dc, were firſt ſprinkled and purified with the Water 
contained in it. 


S8. 59. 1. 1. But fince I have mentioned, &c. The Argu- 

ment purſued through the four following Sections, is full of 
good Senſe, and excellently handled. It muſt neceſſarily 
pleaſe, becauſe it ſets forth, and illuſtrates an important Ob- 
ſervation of a general, Nature, and aſſerts a Truth which the 


Experience of moſt flouriſhing Nations can teſtify. Small 


Rewards are honourable, and awaken Ambition only in ho- 
it Minds; but exorbitant Rewards (eſpecially in the Way 
of Salary, Penſion, &c.) tempt Avarice to obtain them by 
whatever Methods, and corrupt the Mind {till farther when 
obtained. Hence the firſt are found to take Place in King- 
doms, and States, at the Time of their Riſe ; the latter are 
introduced by Luxury and Extravagance, when they have 
reached the Meridian of their Power and Opulence, and 

Cloſely precede their Decline. DE 
9. 59. p. 117. J. 12. And the Right of Commons in the Pry- 
taneum. "The Prytaneum was a Common Hall, near the Se- 
nate Houſe, where the en dieted together at the public 
N 4 Expence; 
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Expence; and the Honour of dieting together with them, at 


the publick Charge, was uſually conferred on ſuch as had ſig- 


nalized their Zeal in the Service of the Republick, and was 
one of the greateſt Honours a Citizen could receive as a Re- 
ward of his Merits, - vid. Potter, Il. 1. c. 25. If the Word 
Commons ſhould be thought too vulgar, read, the Right of 4 
publick Maintenance in the Prytaneum, here, and wherever 
the ſame Word may occur. : 


$. 60. p. 118. 1. 1. The Panathenæa. An Athenian Fefli- 


val in Honour of Minerva the Protectreſs of their City, vid. 


. 2. 0 20. 5 | | 

P. 118. I. 3. In the Pancratium. An Exerciſe wherein 
Wreſtling and Boxing were intermixed, and Liberty was al- 
lowed the Combatants to annoy their Adverſary all manner 
of Ways, down as well as up, by kicking, cuffing, ſcratch- 
ing, biting, Cc. vid. Potter, l. 2. c. 21. 

L. 10. Some are willing to bring their Bodies into a painful 
Subjection, &c. vid. Epictet. Enchir. c. 35. of the Preparation 


neceſſary to be undergone by thoſe who were to contend at 


publick Games. | | 
§. 61. p. 118. I. ult. The Fight at Salamis. A famous 


Sea Fight, wherein Themi/tocles gained a memorable Victory 
over the Perſian Fleet, with a very inferior Force. 
P. 119. I. 1. Chræonba, a Village in Boecotia, where the 


fatal Battle was fought between Philip, on the one Side, and 


the joint Forces of the Athenians and Thebans on the other, 
in which the latter were defeated, to the entire Ruin of the 
Thebans, and Subverſion of the Athenian Power and Gran- 
deur, | | : 

L. 3. The Battle of Marathon. Marathon was a Town in 
Attica, where Miltiades, with ten thouſand Men, beat an 
hundred thouſand Per/ians. 

L. 4. Thoſe Heroes who brought the People back from thar 
Flight to Phyle. At the Head of theſe was Thraſybulus. There 
were, at firſt, thirty who retired from Athens to Phyle, a 
ſtrong Caſtle on the Frontiers of Attica, which they fortified, 
and defended againſt thirty Tyrants, whom the Lacedemontans 


had ſet over the City. At laſt they were joined by ſo many, 


Citizens, that they got the better of the T'yrants, and re- 
eſtabliſhed the Government upon its former footing of a De- 
mocracy. 0 11 
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L. 6. Or than Ariſtides, ſurnamed the Fuft ; an Appellation 
unlike what is given Demoſthenes. This Appellation, we are 
told by Plutarch in vit. Dem. was Batalus, a Nickname given 
him, from his great Effeminacy and Incontinency in his 
Youth. Of this Nickname Demoſihenes himſelf takes Notice 
in his own Oration, §. 55. 


F. 62. p. 119. 1. penult. The River Strymon. A River 
in Thrace. | 
P. 120. I. 2. Stone Mercuries. Statues or Pillars of Stone, 


on which Inſcriptions, ſacred to the Memory, or Glory, of 


any Perſon, were uſually engraved. There was, it ſeems, a 
2 whole Portico at Athens, filled with ſuch Statues, as Mo- 
numents of the Bravery and Virtues of their Citizens. 

P. 121. l. 15. Peale. This Word ſignifies, various, va- 


riegated. It had this Name from its containing a great 


Number of fine Paintings by the beſt Maſters. 

P. 122. 1. 2. The Metroum. This was a very large Tem- 
ple at Athens, conſecrated to the Mother of the Gods. Pau- 
ſan. I. 1. & Suid. | | 


F. 63. J. 6. Glaucus. A celebrated Champion of Cariſtus, 
a City in Eubea; and, according to the vulgar Opinion, 
deſcended from the Sea-God Glaucus. The Truth, never- 
theleſs, is, that this Deſcendant of a God was only the Son 
of a ſimple Labourer, named Demylus. One Day his Plough- 


Share being got looſe, Glaucus, though very young, mended 


it again, uſing his Fiſt only inſtead of a Hammer. Demylus 
ſceing what a happy Talent his Son had for ſtriking hard, 


| thought it his Duty to produce him at the Olympic Games. 


At firſt Glaucus, who had not been much accuſtomed to this 
Kind of Exerciſe, received many Blows which put him into 
but a bad Plight : But juſt at the Moment when 1t was ex- 
pected he would give out, and retire from the Liſts, his Fa- 


| ther called out to him, Mat is become of the Hand, that was 
rang enough to hammer our Plough? The young Man ani- 


mated by theſe Words, ſtruck his Antagoniſt a deciſive Blow. 
He conquered ſeveral Times afterwards at the ſolemn Games 


| of Greece, twice at the Pythian, and eight Times at the Ne- 
| mean and Iſihmian Games. Tour. | 

| NV. 63. p. 124. J. 2. Patacion. Some Stateſman, whoſe 
| Conduct had, I ſuppoſe, been univerſally condemned; or 


Z | who 
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who was very obſcure. I have met with no Accounts of 


him any where. 

Le . The Ancient Folk of Athens. maMaixIu! Apo, The 
8 like all other Nations, had an high Eſteem of their 
own Antiquity: They even imagined, that their firſt An— 
ceſtors ſprung from the Earth, and were produced by the 
Soil they afterwards inhabited. Hence they gave themſelves 
the Names of TXX xaos, * YnYEvEiGy 1. e. Children if 
the Earth. 


S. 66. 127. 11. 24. The firſt Glaſs. To Ev TewToO Vows 


The jir/l Water. The 'Ancients meaſured their Time by 


Water-Glaſſes, as we by Sand. 
P. 128. I. 1. The firſt Verdict. In all Cauſes hag the 


Fine was undetermined, Sentence was given twice. Firſt, 


upon the Queſtion, Guilty, or Net Guilty ? Secondly, upon 


the Value of the Fine, vid. Potter, 1. 1. c. 21. 


132. Ls. Dew? ſuffer him to wander, &c. to the 


End f 7 Section. See this Paſſage commended by Pliry, 


Ep. 26. l. 9. It is, indeed, chiefly the Boldneſs of the F. 

gure here uſed by our Orator, which Pliny juſtifies and ap- 

proves. The Metaphor i is borrowed from Hunting, and car- 

3 ied ON in the W ords E50 gt E£UGYT EC) ETENGUVETE ET ihngsrre. See in 
the ſame Place ſeveral other bold Expreſſions in this Oration 
Juttited. | 


S. 71. p. 133. I. 3. An Edict, that all paſt Offences ſhould le 
forgotten. This Edict was the Original of all ſucceeding Acts 
of Amneſty, and certainly ſuch a generous Act, cannot be 
ſufficiently celebrated by all the Oratory in the World. l 
was worthy of, and has been imitated by Ages, which enjoy 
the Light of the Goſpel. 


§. 72. p. 133. l. ult. The Piraeus. The Port of Athen 
built by Them Hocles, at ſome Miles Diſtance from the City. 
F. 72. p. 134. 1. 3. The King's Money. The King, in " 


Language of the Grecian Writers, means always the King of 


Per ſia. 


I. 73. l. 3. 1s it not Ctefiphon”. s Cauſe ym plead ? literally, 
Ts nat Cteliphon the Defendant in this Cause? 
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| §. 73. J. 20. Cut off the Hair in Token of Sorrow. This 
Cuſtom of cutting off the Hair, on every Occaſion of Mourn- 
ing, appears to have univerſally obtained in ancient Times. 
The Grecians, and Eaſtern Nations in particular, afford very 


many Inſtances of it. : 
P. 135. I. 1. Any paltry Fellow. In the Original Kdvagua. 


This Word uſually ſignifies, an Expiatory Sacrifice, or Victim. 


It was ſometimes cuſtomary to devote ſome vile Perſon, and 
facrifice him to the Gods, with a View to avert their Ven- 
geance from a City, or Nation, in Times of great publick 
Danger, or Calamity. | 


F. 74. 1. penult. For this Man's Head is his Capital Stock. 
jn the Original: For he has not an Head, but a Revenue. I 
have endeavoured to give the Jeſt ſomewhat of an English 
Turn. Tourretd obſerves, that Lucian ſeems to have imitated 
this Expreſſion, in a Place, where he repreſents Jupiter com- 
olaining of a violent Head-ache, and commanding Yulcan to 
itrike a great Blow upon his Forehead with an Axe. Vulcan 
after ſome Reſiſtance obeys, and is greatly ſurprized to ſee 
Minerda iſſue forth out of Jupiter's Head, armed Cap-a-pee. 
Oþ ho, cries he, you wear upon your Shoulders, not an Head, but 
a Camp. Ov KeOaan, E ol. 5 


F. 76. p. 137. I. 2. And further reproaches me with my Ae- 
guaintance, and frequent converſing with young Perſons in onr 
Academies. It was a Cuſtom at Athens with ſome Men, whoſe 
Vanity was delighted with a little outward Applauſe, to walk, 
and ſnew themſelves in the Schools, and publick Academies, 
zmongſt young Perſons, to attract their Notice and Atten- 
tion, The ancient comick Poets reproach ſome great Men 
with this Foible, in particular, Eupolis: When he had ob- 
tained any Prize, he went into Places frequented by young 


People, to diſplay the Marks of his Victory, and felt his Va- 


_ nity highly flattered, when they followed him with their Eyes, 


or pointed at him with their Fingers. Ariſtaphanes, his Rival, 
and perhaps, for that Reaſon, ſomewhat the leſs to be credit- 


e, rallies him upon the Taſte which he had for ſuch ſlender 


Sufrages 3 and pretends, that, for his Part, he never was 
gullty of any ſuch Weakneſs. Æſchines charges it alſo upon 
Demſthenes. But this Vanity, ſo ill judged, was not con- 


bacd to the Grecians only. This, with the reſt of their Vices, 
£43 patied 
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alle to Rome. Plautus mentions a particular Place in Rome, 
which was, as it were, the Rendezvous of ſuch Coxcombs as 


delighted in this Sort of Applauſe. And ſuch were the Men 


whom Perſeus has in View in this Verſe. 
Duam pulchrum digito monſtrari, & dicier, hic eft ! 


What 2 charming Pleaſure it is, to be ſhewn with the 
« Finger, and have it ſaid of one, That is he! Tour. 
P. 137. line 5. He accuſes me in the en of his Ora- 
on. One is led to Imagine, by this, that either Dem/thenes 
had imparted the Heads of his intended Oration to his Ad- 
verſary; or, at leaſt, that he had read it to others, who in- 
formed AÆſchines of what he intended to ſay. 


§. 78. I. 7. --Your Viſion of Pauſanias. Compare this with 


Sect. 29. Pauſanias was the Murderer of Philip. Tully has 


collected, in his ſecond Book de Oratore, many Facets, elles 
of the Roman Orators, and others, none of which, however et, 
in my Opinion, are at all to be compared with the pure At. 
tick Raillery, contained in this Section, of our Orator. Tho 
his Antagoniſt has aimed at being facetious now and then in 
his Reply, he has no where ſucceeded fo well. His Sneers 


are generally too bitter, and vehement. 


F. 81. 1.6. Tripping up. Gr. EpT»9\gu. This, Expreſſ on 
of Dems/thenes is here intended to be ridiculed. 
§. 81. p. 141. I. 4. You preferred, &c. As the partaking 
of the A Table, and the ſame Salt, unites Men in the Ties 
of Familiarity and Friendſhip, they have always been made 
the Sv abel of it. It is a proverbial Expreſſion. That to be 
acquatiied with any Man throught y, one ſhould have eaten a Puk 
of Salt with, him. A Proverb much like this has been of a 
very long ſtanding. The Salt and the 7 able therefore are 
ſynonymous I erms. This Anſwer of Demso/thenes does not 
appear ſo very abſurd, as his Adverfary would have it thought. 
] think, however, it may be inferred from hence, that the 
Ancients held the Ties of Hoſpitality fo highly Sacred, that 
they were not to be violated upon any Pretence whatever, 
_ he City of Athens prided itſelf, above all others, in treating 
trangers courteouily, and ſeverely condemning all Violations 


01 he TAS of lc ſpit tality. T zetzes informs us, that the Athe- 
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§. 82. J. 9. Comes to his Funeral, tis T& *%wat«. The Fu- 
neral was ſo called from its being performed on the Ninth 
Day after the Perſon's Deceaſe. The Corpſe was uſually kept 
ſeven Days, burn'd the Eighth, and on the Ninth Day the 
Aſhes were interred, according to Servius. The Romans, who 
adopted moſt of theſe Ceremonies, rendered the Greet Word 
are by that of Novemdialia. Tour. 


F. 83. p. 143. 1. 14. Of bitter, artful Wards, &c. This 
heavy Charge againſt Deme/thenes is not altogether without 
Foundation. He was certainly a very impetuous Orator, 
and could be as ſcurrilous any Body when provoked, witneſs 
many Paſſages in the enſuing Oration ; but then this Vehe- 
mence was only uſed upon proper Occaſions, and when all 
the Rules of his Art permitted it. If this Reproach affects 
Demoſthenes as a Man, it does not at all reach him as an Orator. 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus has taken a great deal of Pains to 


vindicate Demoſthenes from this, and the like Accuſations of 
Af ſchines ; and to him, for further Satisfaction, I refer the 


curious Critick. 


F. 84. p. 144. I. 12. Becauſe Homer calls him a Coward, 
Kc. vid. Iliad. Sec. | 


F. 85. p. 145. J. 7. The Dionyſian Games. Or, at the 
Bacchanalia, Y 

L. 8. In the Cyclian Dances Or, Orbicular Dances ; for 
ſuch is the Meaning of the Word Cychan. The Dances of 


the Chorus were of a Square Figure, we are told, verexywvos 
upon all Occaſions, except when the Dithyrambi, 1. e. Hymns 


to Bacchus, were performed. 'I hen they danced in an Orbi- 
cular Figure, Hoffman. in Lexic. univerſ. Of the Nature of 
this Dance conſult Potter, lib. 2. ch. 4. From hence it 
may be conjectured, that the Lyric Poets contended at the 
Fettival of Bacchus, who ſhould produce the fineſt Dithyram- 
Vick Hymn, for ſome Prize, cuſtomarily beſtowed upon that 
Occaſion. There were therefore Umpires appointed by the 
Publick to decide of the Victory, who were alſo accountable 
to them, if their Deciſions appeared partial. Theſe Hymns 
were performed with Muſick, to which the Chorus danced, 
it ſometimes happened that the Language of theſe Compoſi- 
tons was not well fuited to Mutick ; and, in particular, Cy- 
ids, Philexenus, and Cleamences, Dithyrambick Poets, are laſhed 
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by Ari/lophanes for this Fault, and accuſed of ſpoiling the 
Muſick at the Bacchanalia, He calls them Kumi ogy; 
CT pdlona prac, in iNub. 


F. 85. p. 145. J. penult. For the Balot is caft in out of Sight, 


Into the Urn ſet for that Purpoſe. In the Greet it is, De 


Pebble. They uſed generally black and white Pebbles in 


Voting; though at different Times different Cuſtoms pre- 
vailed. Shells, little Balls of Braſs, and Beans, were uſed 


for the ſame Purpoſe. - Potter, I. 1. c. 21. 


§. 86. J. 15. The Thirty. Tyrants who governed Athens 
deſpotically, being ſupported by the Lacedemonians, imme- 
diately after the Pelaponneſian War, and were expelled by 
T braſybuſus. | | | 


F. 89. p. 150. J. 4. ben you permitted yourſelf to be di- 
puted Embaſſador to Cleopatra. Crefiphon muſt have had a 
good Opinion of his own Eloquence. He could not well 
have undertaken a more difficult and delicate Office. Cer- 
tainly no Queen ever ſtood in more Need of Conſolation, 
than Cleopatra at that Time. Alexander her Huſband, and 
Ring of Epirus, had waged War in [taly; a War which, in 
the End, proved fatal to him. His Armies were routed, and he 
found himſelf obliged to take to Flight: But as he was croſ- 
fing a River on Horſeback, he received a mortal Wound, 
His Death did not appeaſe the Rage of his Encmies ; they 


offered a thouſand Inſults to his Corpſe ; and after having 


hacked it to Pieces, they were with Difficulty prevailed upon 
to let the miſerable Remains of this unfortunate King be cer- 
ried back into his Dominions, and to his Wife Cleopatra. It 
was in this melancholy Conjuncture, that Cteſiphon was de- 
puted to condole with the afflicted Queen. For more Parti- 
culars of the deplorable End of this Prince, conſult Liv. 1. 8. 
S§trab. I. b. Diad. I. 19. Tour, 


F. 90. 1. 6. Chabrias, and Iphicrates, and Timotheus. Fa- 
mous Athenian Generals, vid. Corn. Nepot. 

J. 12. The Spartan Mora. A famous Regiment, reputed 
to conſiſt of about goo Men, on which was the greateſt De- 


pendonce of the Lecedemonian Army. It was entirely cut oft 


by Iphicrates the Hiſenian General, in a Battle near Corinth. 
F. 90. p. 151. J. 10. e exterminate out of our Country, 
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kill him, &c. This Law was made by Draco, to inſtil into 
his Countrymen the greateſt Abhorrence for Murder ; and 
afterwards left in Force by Solon, when he amended Draco's 
Laws, vid. Potter, ch. 20. of the Court E, Hevrarziw, where 
all ſuch Trials of inanimate Things were held. Tourreil is 
of Opinion, that Draco might have ſome Knowledge of the 
Laws of Moſes; and that he had in his Eye, when he made 
this Law, that of Moſes relating to Murders committed by 
miſchievous Oxen. Exod. xxi. 28. Fan Ox gore a Man, or 
a Woman, that they die, then the Ox ſhall be ſurely ſloned, and 
his Fleſh ſball not be eaten. : 


F. 92. p. 154. I. 5. In a State of Datage, or Phrenzy. 


Plato had made uſe of a ſimilar Expreſſion. When I had 
« a Mind, /ays he, to have a Share in the Government, I 
« found the People of Athens already grown old, d H 
C Axucoy u weeoourrgo.” A Thought which Cicero improves 
upon. Plato, ſays he, having found the People of Athens 


& nearly doting already with old Age. Cum offendiſſet popu- 


lum Athenienſem prope. jam deſipientem ſenectute. Tour 


$. 92. p. 154. 1. 10. But lite Men from a Club, &c. This 


ſeems to be aimed at the Diſtribution of the Theatral Money 
amongſt the poorer Citizens, who, as I have before obſerved, 


were inclined to favour thoſe Demagogues moſt, who would 


inſure to them the Continuance of that Diſtribution. The 
Original ſays, literally, after dividing the Fragments r @:- 
gg, and ſeems to encourage an Opinion, (which I ſhould 
be very unwilling to adopt, out of Regard to the known Po- 
liteneſs of the Athenians) that in ſuch Entertainments, where 
every one bore a Part in the Expence, they uſed to divide 
what was left, and ſhare it equally among themſelves, pro- 
bably to ſend home to their Houſes. I have therefore given 
it the Turn which the judicious Mr. de Tourreil has given it, 
warning my Reader, at the ſame Time, that ſuch a rendering 
is a Sort of Liberty taken with the Text. | 


F. 93. I. 7. And not long ago, another private Perſon, w/o 
was going off to Rhodes. Correct. Went off to Rhodes, This 
Perſon was Leacrates, He fled to Rhodes, at the Time of the 
Conſternation at Athens, after the Defeat at Cheronea, but 
afterwards returned to Athens, when all was quiet again; and 
inſtead of being ſilent, after ſuch an Act of Cowardice, be- 
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haved very inſolently, and turbulently. Whereat many were 
offended, and particularly the Orator Lycurgus, who brought 
him to a Trial, for tranſgreſſing a Decree made at that Time, 
forbidding every Citizen te go out of Athens. The Succeſs 
of which Trial we here learn. The Oration which Zycurgus 


ſpoke againſt him is ſtill extant. Tour. 


F. 93. I. II. The Pebbles were equally divided. When the 
oices were equal for acquitting, and condemning any Cri- 
minal, Mercy took Place of Juſtice amongſt the Athenians, 


and the Criminal was acquitted. A Rule altogether agree- 


able to Juſtice and Humanity. 


Y-93- p. 155. I. 5, Lill you not ſend away, &c. This Paſ- 


ſage is taken Notice of by Pliny for the Boldneſs of the Me- 


taphors introduced in it. In the Original, literally. Or ſeize 
on him as Pirate of the Publick, failing thr ough the Adminiſtra- 
tion upon Words. Very bold and extraordinary indeed! 
93. p. 155. I. 11. Ina few Days the Pythian Games, &c. 
At theſe the Amphifyonick Council, aſſembled at Delphos, pre- 
ſided. So then it was near the Time of their, Seffion ; and 
that is the Council here ſpoken of. 


8. 94. 1. 4. Do net feed, and pamper Ambition, &c. I think 
the Verb ww ſhould be here underſtood in its Signification 
paſco, and then it preſents the Reader with a clearer Senſe 
than if it ſhould here ſignify d:/tribus ; and I have ventured 
to tranſlate it accordingly. 


F. 95. Here begins the Peroration. Nothing can be more 


ſpirited, more grand, more pathetick. The Orator, by his 


Art, recals the Paſt, raiſes the Dead, gives Life and Lan- 


guage to Monumn Repoſitories, and brings all the Heroes 


that ever benefited or adorned his Country , to be his Advo- 
cates. They ſpeak, they argue, they plead, they reproach. 


| Then he calls down the Gods to atteſt his Uprightneſs and 
Zeal, and reſts his Cauſe with them. He omits nothing, ſays 


Mr. 4 Tourreil, to engage all Nature in his Quarrel, and to 
ſtir up Heaven and Earth, Gods and Men againſt his An- 
tagoniſt. | 

8 95. p. 157. I. 10. Arthmius the Zelite, In thi third 


P/ulippick, Damofthenes gives us full Satisfaction concerning 


this Arthmius. Zelca was a Town in the Perſian Dominions. 


This Zelite, in Obedience to the King his Maſter's Command, 


brought Gold for him into the Pe Ioporneſus, which was re- 
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ſented at Athens; and though he had ſome Connexions of 
Hoſpitality with their Republick, the Athenians proſcribed 
him publickly, and ordered this Inſcription to be engraven on 
a Pillar of Braſs, which was preſerved in the Citadel; „ Be 
« Arthmius the Zelite, Son of Pythonax, infamous, and an 
« Enemy to the People of Athens, and their Confederates, 
« he and his Pofterity, becauſe he brought Gold out of Me- 
© dia into Pal pont. Demoſthenes delivers it as his Opi- 
nion, that by this is implied a capital Puniſhment ; and that 
after this it was Jawful for any one to kill him, and be guilt- 
leſs; and backs his Opinion by a good Reaſon, vid. ter- 
tiam Philipp. J have uſed the Honourable Colonel Stanhope's 
Tranſlation, in the Quotation, | | 


End ef the Annotations to the Firſt Or ATION. 


ANNOTATIONS o the ORATION of Demoſthenes - 
for the CROWN. 


ECT. r. line 1. This Exordium has been the conſtant 
Admiration of all Ages, and is juſtly eſteemed a Maſter- 
piece of Eloquence. That great Rhetorician and Critick 
Quintilian, has mentioned it frequently in his Books de Inſt. 
Orat. as a Pattern, and criticiſes even upon the Flow of the 
Words and Cadences of the Periods, vid. Quint. lib. g. c. 4. 
And Lucan informs us, that the Orators of his Time uſed 
to ſteal the Exordiums of Demeſthenes, and convert them, with 
ſome ſmall Alteration, to their own Uſe. And in another 
Place the fame Author puts this particular Eæordium in the 
Mouth of the Goddeſs of Rhetorick herſelf pleading her own 


Cauſe ; than which no higher Compliment can be paid it. 


t is a very long one, and takes up the four firit Sections 
of the Oration. But conſidering how many prefatory Points 
are to be ſettled in it, it is as conciſe as poſſible. The Pro- 


| tection of the Gods muſt be implored. The Pity and Fa- 


Aaa | vour 
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| vour of the Judges muſt be conciliated, and their Prejudices 
removed. Aſchines had inſiſted, that he ought not to be per- 


mitted to ſpeak in this Cauſe at all; or, at leaſt, if he was 
permitted, that he ſhould be required to proceed in his De- 
fence, by the ſame Method, which had been obſerved in his 
Accuſation. All this muſt be replied to. Beſides this, he 
muſt apologize for the very Matter of his Oration, in which 
he is neceſſarily obliged to diſplay his own Services and Me- 
rits. Conſidering therefore, 1 ſay, how many Things are re- 
quiſite to be done in this Exordium, they could not well be 
done in a leſs Compaſs. And it is admirable to obſerve how 
all this is done, yet no formal Method appears in the doing 
it. "The Diſcourſe flows naturally, and no Affectation of 
Art is ſeen, yet there reigns throughout the whole the moſt 
conſummate Art. I cannot help beſtowing ſome few Re- 
marks upon it. | 


FS. I. I. I. I humbly make my Prayer. Nothing ſets off 
Eloquence ſo much as Modeſty in the Orator: Humility 
therefore, and a ſubmiſſive Language, accompanied with a 
ſuitable Geſture and Deportment, are peculiarly graceful in 
an Exordium. Here we have an Inſtance of it, in one of the 
greateſt Matters. *T is great Pity we cannot have a Sight of 
this excellent Orator, enlivening this Addreſs with that won- 
derful Action in which he excelled all his Rivals in Elo- 
quence ;z and of which /chines, in particular, retained fo 
lively an Impreſſion. For when, in his Baniſhment, he was 
prevailed upon to rehearſe, in the Rhetorick School which he 
founded at Rhodes, this Oration of his Adverſary's, and it 
met with great Applauſe from the Audience, he could not 
help crying out, /Yhat would you have ſaid then, if you had ſeen 
the Savage himſelf © By which Speech he did no leſs Honour 
to his own Candour, than to his Rival's Merit. However, 
to help my Reader to the belt Notion I can, of his Poſture at 
this Time, which will not, I hope, be thought a trivial Cir- 
cumſtance, I fhall preſent him with what Quintilian has ſaid 
of it. 4% & ille ver ecundæ oration aptiſſimus, quo quatuor pri- 


nus leviter in ſummum coeuntibus digitis, non procul ab ore aut 


pettore fertur ad nos manus & deinde prona, ac paululum pro- 
lala, laxatur. Hoc modo cœpiſſe Demoſthenem credo in illo pre 
Cteſiphonte fimido ſummiſſoque Principio, 1, 11. c. 3. “ The 
« Folture which beſt ſuits the Expreſſion of rs 
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« when the Thumb and three firſt Fingers lightly | meeting 


« at Top, the Hand is advanced towards us from near the 
« Mouth or Breaſt, and then let fall, and a little extended as 
« it flackens. After this Manner, I am perſuaded, Demoſ- 
« 7thenes began in that timid and ſubmiſſive Exordium for Cte- 
«© ſphon.” Add to this the Eyes in the Poſture wherein Ovid 
deſcribes thoſe of Ulyſſes. Met. l. 15. Gently lifted up from 
& a ſhort Dejection to the Ground, 


Oculos paulum tellure moratos 
Su/tulit ad proceres , and the Picture will be al- 
moſt compleat. 


§. I. I. 2. Te all the Gods and Goddeſſes. Oecis whos wy 
wag. Demoſthenes is thought, in this Place, to have had in 
View a well-known Line in Homer. Kexaurte eU TATE Te Otcty 
Tm47% T: 9:xivar. The Cadence of theſe Words, before a 
ſhort Pauſe, has been always admired for its Sweetneſs. Quin- 
tilian takes particular Notice of it. * 

F. 1. I. 3. The ſame Meaſure of Good-will, Obſerve, at 
once, the Modeſty, yet the Conſciouſneſs of Deſert, nobly 
expreſſed, in this Requeſt. The Modęſiy; he aſks for no 


more than his Due. The Conſciouſneſs of his own Deſerts ; 


his Merits are ſufficient to entitle him to as much Favour as 


he needs, ſince he aſks for no more. Then how artful ! 


The ſame Breath which implores the Gods, beſpeaks the 


(z00d-will, and conciliates the Aﬀections of the Judges, who 
feel themſelves won before they are well addreſſed. | 

F. 1. J. 6. And to you all, He does not only ſupplicate the 
Gods, and ſooth his Judges, but he begins the Attack upon 
his Adverſary all in the ſame Period. This Expreſſion is in- 
tended to put the Audience in mind of the Accuſation of Ti- 


marchus, who being convicted, by Æſchines, of the moſt diſſo- 


lute Morals, was excluded from all the publick Privileges of a 


Citizen, and not being able to bear the Diſgrace, hanged 


himſelf, All Informations were very juſtly odious amongſt 
ſo humane a People as that of Athens, becauſe they were ge- 
nerally made to reck the Malice of Men, upon ſuch as were 
any Way obnoxious to themſelves; and not, as it was al- 
ways pretended, to ſerve the Publicx. Wherefore Demo/thenes 
here declares, that he had never, under Pretence of ſerving 
the Publick, oppreſſed, or informed againſt private Citizens, 


——ſubaud. as Æſchines had done. 


A a a 2 §. I. 
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F. 1. I. 7. Becauſe it highly concerns yourſehves. Here he 
farther inſinuates himſelf into his Judges Favour, though his 


Addreſs is ſtill to the Gods, by making their Religion and 
Reputation ſeem more his Concern than the obtaining Juſtice 


for himſelf. 


§. 1. I. 11. Conſult my Adverſary. Or, better, literally, 
Make my Adverſary, your Counſellor. A beautiful Antitheſis, 


a Figure always moſt happily employed in fetting Abſurdities 
in a ftriking Light. This Beauty is obſerved by Ulp:an. 


$2.1. 2. all, I muſt needs lie under many more Dif- 
advantages. Uipian calls this a ſecond Exordium. I own 
cannot reconcile myſelf to the Notion of ſo many Exordiums 
to the ſame Oration; and think it ſufficient to acknowledge 
it as a diſtinct, but neceſſary Part, of a ſingle Exordium, which 


conſiſts of ſeveral Parts, all conſpiring to one End, and form- 


ing all together one perfect Whole, which would be deſective 
if any of thoſe Parts had been omitted. The End, I mean, 
is to pave the Way for uſhering in his Defence with all poſſi- 
ble Advantage; to effect which little had been neceſſary, had 
he been the Accuſer only, and ſo had ſpoken firſt. 

§. 2. 1. 6. From your Favour. Ulpian obſerves, that here 
is a judicious Subſtitution of the Words, Your Favour for a 


Crown ; becauſe it was what he needed moſt: I add, and 
much Modeſter. This Part of the Exordium is far more 


humble than the former Section. There was much of Dig- 
nity in the Manner of the Supplications : Ze ſeems, ſays Ul- 
pian, to give more than he aſs; he counſels his Judges with 
an Air of Authority, and puts them in mind of their Oath, 


and their Reputation. But here he ſeeks a Way to their 


Benevolence through their Pity. He is humble indeed, de- 
jected even to Superſtition, a Weakneſs always attendant 
upon Fear. | 955 

§. 2. 1. 7. Por fhould I indeed. — This Apoſiopeſis is admira- 
ble, and is mentioned by Quintilian, as of equal Beauty with 


the famous Duos ego— of Virgil. Exceiles cannot be de- 


ſcribed, therefore the Painter throws a Veil over them. The 
Exceſs of Deſpair which our Orator would be in, ſhould 
he loſe his Countrymens Favour, is beſt deſcribed by leaving 
it to our Imagination. Vet his Art, in leaving it to that, is 
concealed under a Pretence of Fear, leſt what he might fay 
Mould prove ominous, 
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2. 1.8. But I will not utter any Thing ominous. The 
Heathens of Antiquity, and above all the Athenians, held ma- 


ny Words ominous, or ill boding. They called them %oÞyuias. - 


And he that ſpoke them was ſaid Bazo@nuiv. The fame is 
here meant by 9voxegis u They were particularly ſuper- 
ſtitious in regard to the Uſe of them, and avoided them ſome- 
times, by ufing for them Words of a direct contrary Signifi- 
cation, as Evid; for Eginbtes, vid. Potter, J. 2. c. 17. Tour- 
reil quotes, upon this Occaſion, by Way of Illuſtration, ano- 
ther Paſſage of our Orator, which has in it ſo much of the 


| Attick Delicacy, and conveys ſo good a Notion of the Thin 


that I cannot help giving it here. Tore we 1 TMs Hh, xas 
yi tv, . Xenpatwy. Nd & eoTogyoes, 07s vag BTW Nit x, 
un Prarpnucrs. This Paſſage is in his Oration cont. Leptin. 
where he is ſpeaking of the ancient Splendor of Athens. It 
may be tranſlated thus: © In thoſe Days indeed our City was 
« rich, in Territories, and in Money : But now our Riches 
« are to come; for ſo muſt I ſay, and not utter any ſiniſter 
«. Preſage- | | 

$. 2. I. 10. Out of Wantonneſs. There is great Energy 


in the Original Words i reg ,n, Salluſt was ſo pleaſed 


with this Expreſſion, that he has adopted it with the whole 


Turn of the Period. Nos pro libertate, pro patria, pro vita 


certamus ; illis ſupervacaneum eft pugnare pro potentia paucorum. 


We, on our Side, fight for Liberty, for our Country, for 


Life; in them, it is Wantonneſs to fight for eftabliſhing 
the Dominion of a few Men.” Tourreil. 

F. 2. p. 161. I. 1. Yet ſpould I, through Fear upon this Ac- 
count, abſtain ? Here it appears what Uſe our Orator intends 


to make of the Pity he has been endeavouring to excite. It 


was to ſlide in, imperceptibly, an Excuſe for the whole Mat- 
ter of his Diſcourſe, which is little elſe than a Recital of his 
own Praiſes. He does it too in the moſt gentle Manner. 
Should I through Fear abſtain ? He does all but aſk his 
Judges, ſays Ulpian, whether he ſhall abſtain, or not? And 
obtains Leave of their Piety, and Equity. 


§. 2. p. 161. 1.9. To ſpeak of myſelf. Not to praiſe myſe'f. 


§. 2. p. 161. I. 10. In the mot modeſt Manner. In the 

Original 6 is an Attich Pleonaſm. Ulp. Ed. Pariſſens. 
§. 2. p. 161. 1. 14. You will all grant, that this Cauſe is of 
equal Concern io me, and Cteſiphon. This is an An 
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what his Adverſary had advanced; viz. That he ought not 
to be allowed ſpeaking in the preſent Cauſe. But mark what 
Sort of Proof he uſes. He ſuppoſes the Fact fo evident, that 


unleſs his Judges are void of common denſe, they muſt needs 
grant him his Point. Up. 


F. 3. 1. 2. I entreat and beſeech, ab x Nope. Ulpian ob- 


ſerves, that here Dignity and Humility are blended together, 
The firſt Word 44s ſignifies rather to claim as one's Due, 
dich is evidently a Word. of the loweſt Submiſſion. 

§. 3. p. 162. 1. 8. Not diſtruſting your Integrity. This 
Turn is wonderfully artful, elegant, Attic, The Orator i; 
exciting his Judges to Benevolence, therefore he fears that 


his ſo frequent reminding them of their Oath, would look 


like calling their Integrity in Queſtion, therefore he puts his 
Excuſe, as it were, into Solon's Mouth. With what Weight, 
with what ſeeming Probability is this conducted ! 


§. 4. I. 4. 7 will invoke the Gods again. He ends his Exer- 
dium as he began it, by imploring the Aſſiſtance of the Gods, 
This is intended to give the Judges a high Opinion of his 
Regard for Religion ; as being perſuaded, that there is no 
Way more certain to. eſtabliſh a Belief of our Words, than 
by introducing them with a Shew of Piety, which both does 
give, and ought to give the beſt Sanction to all the Actions 
and Words of Men. Tourreil, 

Ulpian is here pleaſed to expreſs great Diſlike at their No- 
tion, who call this a fourth Exordium ; and ſays, that four 
Exordiums can never be allotbed, let Orators be never ſa mad, 
Yet he himſelf has allowed three, which I think is almoſt as 
abſurd. p | 


S. 5. I. I. If Zſchines had confined, & c. Cicero has copied 
this whole Paſſage in his Oration pro Sylla. Si L. Torquatus 
Syllam ſolum accuſaſſet, ego quoque hoc tempore nibil aliud agerei, 
miſt eum qui accuſatus eſſet defenderem. Sed cum ille tota Ora- 
tione in me efſet invectus, et cum, ut initio dixi, deſenſionen 
meam autoritate ſpoliare voluiſſet, etiam fi dolor meus reſpondere 
non cogeret, tamen ipſa cauſa hanc a me orationem flagitaſjet. 
If L. Torguatus had only accuſed Sy//a, I would have con- 
<« fined myſelf to the Defence of the Perſon accuſed, But 
« ſince he has attacked my Character throughout his whole 


% Oration, with an Intent, as I ſaid before, to rob 2 
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« fence of all Weight and Credit with you, even though the 
« Smart of my own Injury did not compel me to reply, yet 
« the Intereſt of my Cauſe itſelf would have claimed from 
« me this Vindication.” Mr. de Tourreil, who obſerves and 
quotes this Imitation more at large, has, I ſuppoſe, in Haſte, 
miſtranſlated the latter Part of it; for he renders it thus. << I 
„ ſhould owe my Miniſtry to the Care of my Reputation, if 
] did not owe it to the Innocence of Sylla.” 

§. 5. 1. 14. dark how ſimple, and fair an Anſwer I give. 
Every Body ſees that this fair Anſwer has more Rhetorick 
than Argument in it. The Orator was very ſure his Judges 


would not take him at his Word. 


F. 5. P. 164. l. 16. J am not ſo mad. Some Editions read 
2,4. but moſt TervPwpa. The Greek Scholiaſt derives this 
Verb from the evil Spirit 7vÞ#», if ſo, it ſignifies zo be poſſeſſed ; 


though he doubts whether it may not come from vu, funum 


excito; and then it ſignifies to have the Mind darkened, as it 
were, with a thick Smoke or Mhft.. 

F. 5. p. 164. I. 20. Hit be pleaſing to the preſent Aſſembly. 
Ulpian obſerves, that ſuch Things are always pleaſing to an 
Audience: Moſt Men are delighted with hearing Invectives, 
we have been already told by Demoſthenes himſelf; he may 
therefore very ſafely aſk his Hearers Leave to do them a Plea- 
ſure. It has rather the Weight of a Promiſe, and looks like 
a Compromiſe of this Nature. If you will indulge me a pa- 
tient Hearing, whilſt I make my own Encomium, I will di- 


vert you, in my Turn, at the Expence of my Adverſary. 


$. 6. p. 165. I. 6. Yet no Man ought, &c. This Place is 
manifeſtly, and avowedly by all, corrupt. I have endeavour- 
ed to reſtore it, by reading for Toy r. Te, Toy g Te ; and for 
vag cpæigitobai, du apaigiova. If this Conjecture does not 
pleaſe (though I thank it gives a conſiſtent Senſe to the Paſ- 
ſage) the learned Reader may ſolve the Difficulty any Way 
that he likes better. Alſchines had attempted to exclude De- 


mo/thenes from his Right of ſpeaking to the People; and I 


think it very natural that he ſhould bring that very Attempt 
againſt him as a Proof of Malice in the Proſecution. Molſius 
gives it another Turn, but does not ſeem ſatisfied with his 


Conjecture. Tourreil defends and follows it. Ulpian ſeems to 


ſuppoſe there is a Tranſpoſition in the Sentences. If the ſe- 


cond 
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15 | Es | Eg N ; 
cond and third Periods of the Section change Places, there 


will reſult nearly the ſame Senſe as I have given it. 

§. 6. p. 165. 1. 14. Tragick Strain. This Expreſſion ſeems 
to be uſed on Purpoſe to remind AÆſchines of his former 
Station in Life, that of an Actor. And indeed he takes 
all Opportunities to hit it in his Teeth ; as again in this 
very — pag. 166. lin. 12. In a declamatory Far, 
UT 0%p6velas. LEE 5 

F. 6. p. 165. 1. 17. Things worthy to be arraigned before the 
Council, de touyyenia, vid. Potter. 


FS. 6. p. 165. I. 22. For tis evident, &c. This Sentence 


has been differently underſtood by Tranſlators. Wolfi 
makes very free with the Text, and tranſlates as if he read i; 


: for o, thus. Cum enim Cteſiphontem propter me perſequi judi- 


cio poſſit, ipſi mihi profecto, ſi convinct poſſe confideret, non pi. 


perciſſet. For he who could indict Cte/iphon upon my Ac- 


« count, would certainly not have ſpared me myſelf, if he 
had thought I could have been convicted.“ Here is cer- 
tainly. a Change likewiſe of the laſt Word in the Sentence 
Tcl Val. This (to ſay the leaſt of it) is a very unneceſſary 
ſtraining the Text, for the Sake of a Sort of Point, which, 
after all, does not fall into the Argument with Propriety and 
Connexion. The Orator is here ſhewing, that the Manner 
in which his Adverſary attacks him is not juſt or fair. For, 
<« firſt, ſays he, Æſchines would unjuſtly deprive me of my 
<« Right of making a Defence for myſelf before the People. 


Then he did not accuſe me at a proper Time, when the 


« Facts were newly committed. Again, he indicts Cte- 
« ſiphon, but accuſes me. All theſe Inſtances of Irregy- 
<« larity in his Proceeding ſhew plainly, that he acts the 
«< Part of a malicious Enemy; and not of a fair Accuſer, 
© moved thereto, as he pretends, by his Love of Juſtice, and 
„ Zeal for the Publick.” By admitting Yolfus's Interpre- 
tation, (and the ſame is adopted by Tourreil) the Order and 
Uniformity-of the Argument is diſturbed, beſides an unnatu- 
ral Conſtruction put upon the. Words themſelves. Another 
Difficulty is to conceive how iMMyx#y bor» can be made to 
ſignify he thought he could convict, which plainly imports no 
more than he thought to convict. If this Remark ſhould ſeem 


ſomewhat long, I thought myſelf obliged to give my Reaſons 
for varying from the great Authorities which decide ior a dif- 


ferent rendering. 3 
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F. 7. J. 3. But I will farther examine them all /ingly. The 
Greek Scholiaſt remarks here the Authority implied in this 
What Confidence the Orator ſhews in his own 
Innocence, and how ready he ſeems, not to /abmit, but to 
ring his own Actions to a ſevere Scrutiny: _— 

S. 7. 1. 4. And alſo all the Falſehoods, &c. relating ts the 
Peace, &c. Nothing, perhaps, in Æſchiness Oration had 
galled Deme/thenes ſo much as his Attempt to prove him a 
Time-ſerver, and that he had ſet out in Philip's Intereſt, 
though he had afterwards been ſo ſtrenuous an Oppoſer of 
him. Therefore he ſets himſelf firſt to refute that Charge, 
how well, let the judicious Reader determine for himſelf. 

L. 13. The Phocian War. This Narrative begins the 
Orator's Apology. Mention has been before made of the 
ſacrilegious Phhocian War, and its Iſſue. It is ſufficient here 
to repeat, that as the Phocian Cauſe was generally eſteemed 
impious, ſo thoſe Powers who joined them underwent much 
Odium upon that Account. Our Orator therefore ſoftens 
this Alliance of the Athenians, by attributing it to an humane 
Defire for the Preſervatioh of ſo conſiderable a People of 
Greece, though indeed their Actions were not quite juſtifiable, 

L. 23. Leuctra. A Town in Boeotia, where the Tebis, 
under the Conduct of Epaminondas and Pelopidas, gained a 
great and deciſive Battle over the Lacedemonian Forces: A 


low which proved fatal to the immoderate Power of Sparta. 


F. 8. J. 13. Ariftodemus the Player. When Philip, and 
the Aenians, were both tired of the War, in which they had 
been long engaged, and were willing to conclude a Peace, 
neither of them cared to make the firſt Overtures, being un- 
certain how they would be received. It happened, about 
gedians of 
Athens, went into Mucedonia to exhibit their Art, their Pro- 
ſeſſion being a Passport for them any whither. Philip ca- 
reſied them much, and made them Preſents, aſſuring them 
that he had a great Regard and Kindneſs for their Country: 
*Vhich, at their Return to Athens, they took Care to report 
with Advantage, adding much to the Honour and Praiſe of 
Philip. Vhereupen the Athenians were encouraged to fend 
Embaſſadors to negotiate a Peace with Philip, and this Ari ſ- 
bogus had the Honour to be choſen one of that Number, 
with Ctefphon, FEfchines, Deme/thenes, Philocrates, and hive 
ethers, vid, Arg. ad Or. Dem. de falſa legatione. 
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9. p. 172. 1,18. The moſt convenient Places. Eſchines 
had rallied him upon the Stir he made about theſe obſcure 
Places. Demethenes anſwers, that it was not their Size, but 
their Situation made them worth regarding. Up. 


F. 12. p. 178. l. 4. The General upon Duty, The Athe- 
mans elected yearly ten Generals, to whom they gave the 
Command of their Armies, They were called % Some 
think it was cuſtomary to add thereto in} d nv, not as a 
Mark of Diſtinction, but in the ſame Signification, as card 
ſimply. Some, as Petitus in particular, imagine, that the 
gęcſlnyòg Ek r ONNav ſignifies, in a particular manner, the 
General por Duty, or in actual Command. This latter Opi- 
nion J have followed, becauſe it ſeems moſt proper in this 
Place. 


§. 14. p. 181, I. 10. The Tllyrians and Triballi. States 
bordering upon Macedonia, and ſubdued by Philip; ; formerly 
independant, but not of the Grecian Body. 


8. 15. p. 183. I. 26. You had long ago—been undone. Not 
ruined yeur Country, For this Way an ominous Expreſſion is 
averted from the People, upon the Traitors only. "This beau- 
tiful ivPupia is obſerved by Ulpian. I am ſure I need not 
point out the ſtriking Beauties of this Section, eſpecially this 
Concluſion of it, to a Reader of even the leaſt I aſte. 


. 16. I. 6. A whole Sink. Gr. a NOtCh Ties This Expreſ- 
ſion is borrowed from the following Athenian Cuſtom. W hen 
great Companies met, at Feſtival Seaſons, and drank hard all 
Nip ight, if it happened that any of the Company was over- 
come with Liquor, and fell afleep with his Cup unempties 
before him, his Companions. the next Day (probably at 
Day- break, about the Time of their ſeparating) poured the 
Remainder of his Cup upon his Head, triumphing thus ove 
his \Veakneſs. This Aetaphor is properly applied here to the 
Accuſations of A/chines, which were chiefly * pa and ob- 
ſolete Facts. The Scholiaſt ad loc. 
§. 16. p. 184. I. ult. Lhether do you think ? &c. This is 
- d, 2 Oratorial Practice, to take for granted what we 
pleaſe: to propoſe a Queſtion, and confidently ſuppoſe the 
Anſwer ſuch as we would have it. This is very noble and 


Proper, and does not ſurprize at all, where the Anſwer is ob- 
vious. 
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* 
vious. But here, as it is leſs proper, and the Anſwer uncer- 
tain, it muſt be confeſſed the more bold and forcible, and is 


Characteriſtick of Demaſthenes's Oratory. For I cannot lock 


upon the Accounts which the old Scholiaſts give of this 
Matter, as any better than Solutions which they deviſed 


to account fot what they did not underſtand; and the 


more becauſe their Accounts differ. Some ſay that De- 
moſthenes pronounced the Word wobwris, Hireling (or Tool) 
wrong, on Purpoſe that his Audience might repeat the Word 
after him to ſet him right; and that he took Advantage of 
that Repetition. A low Stratagem not to be practiſed by 
Demgſthenes, and that upon Athenians too. Others ſay his 
Friend Menander, who was one of his Judges, gave this An- 
ſwer, to which he refers Z#/chines, as the Anſwer of them all. 
Others ſuppoſe (abſurdly enough) that the Judges thereupon 
began to conſult what Anſwer they ſhould make, but that 
Demsſthenes, without waiting to know, ſuppoſed it in his 


Favour, and ſo proceeded. 


6. 18. p. 187. ß Fam of Opinien, that this tos is re- 
ducible to the ſame Quęſtion, &c. Here our Orator, well 
knowing what weak Proofs he had to bring of the Legality 


of Cteſiphen's Edict, is willing to ſuggeſt, that his Actions 


may merit ſuch extraordinary Indulgence, that the Laws may 


properly be diſpenſed with in his Favour. 


S. 18. p. 187. 1. 20. 1 muſt ſhew that there are Laws. In 
tne plural Number. See how many Laws he has in Readi- 
nels, obſerves Upian, though he can produce none 

P. 187. J. ult. For he who arraigns, &. Mark the Cau- 
tion of Demo/7bencs , Senſible how diſpleaſing it is to hear a 
Man ſpeak his own Praiſes, he cannot begin without laying 
all the Blame upon his Adverſary, once more, for reducing 
him to the Neceſſity of doing it. Tour. 


F. 19. p. 188. J. antepenult. 4 Swarm of Traitors. The 
rees Ferm Geez is exceeding ſtrong and expreſſive. Tour. 


F. 21. I. 11. Mere Lives and Treaſure. Here, as Ulpian 
obterves, our Orator inſinuates an Anſwer to an Objection, 
often made by #/chines, that he had ſquandered, and waited 
the publick Money, by his Meaſures, 

F. 21. J. 15. Ale who had ſeen this very Philip, &c. This 
Whole Paſſage is admirable. 
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F. 21. p. 192. I. 7. In the written Annals, &c. The Greek 


t d ») 34 N bewenpeot, is at once ſo conciſe and com- 


prehenſive, that it is inimitable in any other Language; Mya; 
ſignifies not only the Harangues of their Orators, but Hiſtory, 
Converſation, and every Way of imparting Knowledge: 
0:w21ucc compriſes every Thing that can be heheld, the pub- 
lick Spectacles, magnificent Buildings, publick Works, &c. 


§. 22. p. 193. 1. 7. Eubulus, and Ariſtophon, and Dropithes, 
Ulpian 4 greatly the Order in which theſe Names are 
enumerated, Eubulus firſt, who was even eſteemed a Partiſan 
of Philip's ; next Ar i/ophon, who though he was tried ſeveral 
times for ſuppoſed Miſdemeanors, had been always acquit- 
ted; and, in the laſt Place, Drop:thes, the very Man who 
gave Philip ſo much Trouble about thoſe Places in Thrace, 
and whoſe Cauſe had bcen defended by Demnfthenes | in his 


[ Philippicks, to give Probability to the whole: 


N 193. 1. penult. A Myſian Booty. A Proverbial Ex- 
preſſion, taken from the weak State of the Myſians in the 
Abſence of their King Telephus. For, at that Time, being 
in a very defenceleſs Condition, they were plundered and 
pillaged by all their Neighbours, vid. Suidam. 


$. 23. p. 195. 1. 18. T hey ſhall further deſire him to 1555 


| this in /riting, In the Original »;  T&T9 Neri AE. This 


18 evidently an &raxonebia, and the . Word dee inſtead of 
& M204 is underſtood to perfect the Conſtruction before ir; 
every Time it occurs in the preceding Parts of this long Sen- 
tence. It is referred to the Embaſladors. olſius declares 
the Place corrupt, and reads ved 2u cw. Tourrcil refers the 
Degen to Philip, and ſuppoſes it is meant that he ſhould order 
an Account to be written them. 

23. p. 195. 1. 22. Eubulus wrote this Edif?. Eubulus 


H. 
the Friend of Philip. He muſt be a great Offender, ſince 


even Eulilus could think it neceſſary to Tecd an Embaſſy with 
Complaints to him. It is great Art therefore to recite Eubu- 


lus's Decree Hirt. lan. 


§. 24. 1.1. le makes no Mention of Demoſthenes. He 
does not name him, 't true, obſerves the Scholiaſt, but he 
plainly intimates him, and includes him amongſt thoſe _ 
Cipal Men whom he complains of, 
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F. 27. p. 202. l. 6. So ſeeing that we, of all Nations, uſe 
the moſt Grain fetched from abroad. Attica was a barren, ſandy 
Country, and produced very few of the Neceſſaries of Life: 
And the Extent of Land was very ſmall, conſidering the 
Number of its Inhabitants. | 

F. 27. p. 202. I. 10. His Allies the Byzantines. The Byzan- 
tines had deſerted the Athenians, their old Friends, and joined 
with Philip; till finding Philip had a Deſign upon their Li- 
berty, they took an Opportunity to break with him, upon 
account of his requiring them to aſſiſt him in his War againſt 
the Athenians ; becauſe this furniſhed them with a good Plea 
for aſking Protection from Athens again. The Orator, who 
had adviſed the Athenians, and prevailed upon them, to ſend 
them Aſſiſtance, notwithſtanding they were highly incenſed 
at their former Uſage in deſerting them, here labours to re- 
concile them to the Byzantines as much as he can. 

H. 27. p. 202. I. 16. What it was fit we ſhould do, T ſhall 
no linger aſt, Very judiciouſly does our Orator here change 
his Figure. He never aſks but when he is ſure of an Anſwer 
to his Mind. He juſtly fears here, that if he ſhould aſk what 
was fit to be done in this Caſe, ſome one ſhould reply, Leave 
thoſe Deſerters to their Fate." Ulpian. | | 

L. 26. It was I. In the Original in one Word, I. Tour- 
rei! obſerves, that there is a great deal of Loftineſs and Subli- 
mity in that Monoſyllable, /. He compares it with a cele- 
brated Anſwer of the ſame Kind, in a Play of Corneille's, 
called Medea. The Confidant of that Princeſs addreſſes her 
in theſe Words. | | | 


Vitre pays vous hait, vitre Epoux eff ſans foi, 
Contre tant d' Ennemis que vous reſte-t-il £ Med. Moi. 
Ai, dis je, & Ceft aſſes. | 


© Your Country hates you, and your Lord is falſe ; 

* From Woes ſo num'rous whither will you fly? 

Say, what Defence remains? What Guardian? Med. I. 
« Myſelf, I ſay, and that's enough.“ 


All France, ſays he, felt and admired the wonderful Haugh- 
tineſs and Spirit of this Stroke. It muſt be owned, adds he, 


that the I of Demo/thencs, and the Jof Corneille are very much 
alike. 


§. 27. 
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F. 27. p. 203. 1.18. Jn a general Aſſembly of the Pucl., 


Tyra, read is 7+ ahiz. Ana, an Aſſembly is derived from 


c, convenire, congregart, Mun imomouih, ſays Herodb- 


zus, they held an Aſſembly. Te pro vn vel vg is a cuſtomary 
Exchange, as witneſs this very Edict, where we have, a little 
lower, is Ts E, inftead of « Th vel TE ena. Tour. 

S. 27. p. 204. l. 11. Of preſiding in all Pleas in the Court 


called Tholus. This is far the hardeit Place in the whole 


Oration. If I have taken the Liberty to tranſlate it dif- 
ferently from all the former Interpreters, it was only becauſe 
I thought I ſaw in them all an Abſurdity which J wanted to 
avoid, and which I could never get over in my own Mind, 
And then I am very ſenſible that my Solution gives a very 
conſiſtent and natural Senſe to it. Firſt then, it is incredible 
that any Nation would fo far compliment another, as to aſ- 
ſign them an actual Preference before themſelves, in Point of 
Place, at their oẽn Games, and in their own Courts and Se- 
nates. I conclude therefore that the Te#%uvz here mentioned, 


is only a Rrght to preſide, as rden immediately before does 


not ſignify actual Poſſeſſion, but a Right to poſſeſs; that is, 
to poſleſs, if they can by any juſt Method obtain, as by Gift, 
Exchange, or Purchaſe. Again, that the «4yaz:; here men- 
tioned are not Games, but Pleas, I think, may be collected 
from the Places where they were to be held, before the Se— 
nate, and before the People. I do not inſiſt upon the Word 


"6:20; being the Name of ſome Court of Judicature, becauſe 


there are various Readings and Conjcctures about it. The 
Adjective d, denotes that this 72555254 was a Privilege be- 
longing to Citizens. None elſe were permitted to fill theſe 
Poits of Honour. Now, as they ſeemed deſirous to incorpo- 
rate the Aihenian People with theirs, it is natural to ſuppoſe 
they granted them equal Privileges with themſelves. But 
nothing can juſtiſy a Belief, that they yielded them a Pre- 
cedency at home. Tourreil reads Toloo:v, i. e. Te5c00o! for 
Tori, Te» O, according to Van Dale's Conjecture and Cor- 
rection; and tranflates the whole Paſſage thus. Leur oftroye 
de plus une Place diſlinguee aux SpeFacles, et le droit de Seance, 
foit dans le Corps du Senat, ſoit dam  Afſembiie du Peuple, au- 
pres des Pontifes. They grant them, moreover, a diſtin- 
„ guiſhed Place at all publick SpeQacles, and a Right of 


* 


fitting, both in the Body of the Senate, and in the Aſſem- 


ee ply of the People, ncar the Pontiffs.” Upon this Trant- 
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lation ariſe many Difficulties and Queſtions, more eaſily pro- 
poſed than anſwered. But ] leave it to the learned Reader, 
to choole whether of theſe two Tranſlations he likes beſt, or 
i he likes neither, and can offer a better, to reject both. I 


mult juſt mention, that there is another Reading for cri ra. 


g, TICOOAON, found in many ancient Manuſcripts. It was 
from HOOOAON Van Dale formed his ConjeQure, that the 
true Reading ſhould be ITO®OAON, ſuppoſing Time might 
have worn out the Bottom Line of the a, whence came 
the A. 

F. 27. p. 204. l. 20. In the Boſphorus. The Port of By- 
-antium was fo called. As to the Height of theſe Statues, fo 


extraordinary in Regard to our Cuſtoms, it is not to be ad- 


mired at, becauſe it was cuſtomary with the Ancients to erect 
Ci Statues in Token of Gratitude to their Benefactors. 
ur, 

L. 22. That Gifts be ſent. Here again we have three Read- 
ings, Weis in the Edition of Hervagius at Baſil, and in two 
Manuſcripts at Florence, in the Library of St. Laurence; 
age in the Edition of Benenatus at Paris 1570; that of 
Harinus at Francfort in 1604, and in a Manuſcript in the 
Library at Florence; laftly, Gwerrurs which 1 is und! in the Edi- 
tion of oy at Florence, and in the Hftion 1 of Paul Ma- 
nutius at Venice in 1554. The S „ ſents fo much 
the beſt Senſe, that there can be little Bede about the true 
reading. Thoſe Gifts might, perhaps, bi tlic © TOWNS 
themſelves, as Tourreil (to whom this Note belong ou 
ſerves. It was uſual in ancient Times, as is well known, 
tor Cities to ſend Preſents to each other, and perten 
Crowns. Cornelius Nepos, for Example, tells us, that Car- 
dege, aiter the Concluſion of a Peace with Reme, ſent the 

Senate and People of Rome a Crown of Gold. It is therefore 
very natural here, that the Byzantines and Perinibiaus, to 
make the greater Shew of their Preſents, decreed, that they 

ould be carried to the four ſolemn Games of Greece, and 
{rocaimed there in the moſt formal Manner polkib! e. Tour. 

1 inink it poſſible too, that theſe Preſents might be Prizes, 
do be contended for at theſe Games; that fo by aſſembling a 
great Number of Spectators upon their particular Account, 


hey night be better entitled to detain them whilſt they mac 
their P roclamation. For it is poſſible, they would not have 2 
Men allowed to it nterrupt the Main of the So! lemnity wich 
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any Proclamation of a private Nature. We have ſeen, that 
the Athenians would not ſuffer Crowns to be proclaimed in 
their Theatre, to interrupt their Diverſions, without particu- 
lar Leave. "Theſe Prizes, therefore, to be contended for, 
by the by, might be Inducements to the Publick, to let them 
make their Proclamation without interrupting them. 

F. 28. p. 207. l. 7. To the greateſi Dignity they have already 
attained. The Spirit of this beautiful Sentiment has been al- 
molt lot by the Latin and French Tranſlators, who render 


it barely, That every one ſhould take Care to form themſelves by 


the beſt Examples; whereas the true Meaning is, That every 
one ſhould take Care never to fink beneath himſelf at let. He 
ſhauld ſtrive to excel himſelf, but certainly he ſhould never do 
worſe, after having done better; not part with any Honour 
already attained. This is beautifully expreſſed by the Anti- 
thb of Tu ETACYOVTWV, and T& AoITE N 
P. 207. I. 14. Haliartus. A City in Bæotia. After the 
Peloponnsſian War, wherein the Power of Athens was quite 
broken, the Spartan Pewer was ſo great, and their Yoke 
rendered, by the Tyrannical Behaviour of Lyſander, ſo into- 
lerable, that they fell under the Odium and Jealouſy of all 
the neighbouring States. Firſt the Thebars broke with them, 
and by the Aſſiſtance of the Athenians, beat their Forces at 
Ilaliartus, and humbled them a little; upon which the Ce- 


rinthians immediately ſet out with an Army to attack them 
again at home, and were joined likewiſe by the Athenians. 


1 heir joint Forces were beaten by the Spartans 3 and Demoſ- 
thenes, perhaps, mentions this Event on Purpoſe : For he is 
continually accuſtoming them to perceive, that Meaſures and 
Actions may be honourable and glorious, tho' unſuccelsful. 
L. 18. The Decelean War. The latter Part of the Pelo- 
pannefian War; from Decelea, a Town in Attica, which the 


Lacedemonians took and fortified, and held with a Garriſon. 


The Athenians were ſo exceedingly awed and annoyed by the 
Lacedemomans being lodged fo very near the City, that they 


were under continual Apprehenſions of a Surprize. They 


8. 28. p. 208. J. 2. Ina Cell. The original Word, ſome 


think, peculiarly ſiznified an Hen Coop, in the ftiich Lan- 
guage. If fo, the Meaning is, though he, were to change his 


Nature, become an Hen, and ſhelter himſelf under his Coop. 


he Sublime in this whole Paſſage is very ſtriking. 
y- AN 
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§. 29. p. 209. Near Oropus. Perhaps batter, about Oropus, 
i. e. in the Afuir of Oropus. Theſe wo and T heodorus 
were Eubocans, who ſeized on Oropus, a Frontier Town of 
Attica, in a Time of Peace, and put it into the Power of the 
Thebans. The Athenians would have gone to War to recover 
it; but the Thebans choſe rather to have their Right decided 
by a Trial. The Thebans, in the Interim, inſiſted upon 
keeping the Town, as it was in their Poſſeſſion. And ac- 


cordingly did not part with it, till Philip, having concluded 


a Peace with the Athenians, at his Return into Macedonia, 
took it from them, and reſtored it to the Athenians. Ulpian. 

$. 30. p. 211. I. 1. My Accuſer did not obtain the fifth Part 
of the Votes. When an Accuſer did not obtain the fifth Part 
of the Votes, he not only loſt his Cauſe, but was puniſhed 
for making an unjuſt Accuſation ; uſually by an heavy Fine. 
So a little farther we find, that Patrocles, the Accuſer here 
ſpoken of, was condemned to pay a Fine of Five hundred 
D, æchmæ. | 2 

L. 3. What Sums do you think thoſe who held the firſt, the 
ſecond, and third Ranks in the Claſſes which raiſe this Tax, would 
have given me. The Number of thoſe who were bound to 
contribute to the equipping Galleys, amounted to Twelve 
hundred. Theſe were. divided into twenty Claſſes, each of 
which contained ſixty Perſons. The richeſt Man in each 
Claſs was called 2, the Chief, and the reſt ranked accord- 
ing to their Subſtance. For this Reaſon Demoſthenes ſays, 
that thoſe rich Men who held the firſt, ſecond, or third Rank 
in theſe Claſſes, would have given him any Thing to lay aſide 
the Law which he had propoſed, becauſe it eaſed the Poor, 
and threw the Burthen upon the Rich. Tourreil, vid. Dem. 
Or. Ti: cu ε,ð“', in which this whole Matter is explained 
at length. | 
I. 7. Ta let them defer the Execution, by giving an Oath for 
future Appearance. In the Original. To leave the Affair 
„ iTwuooie, This Word needs an Explanation, The Gre- 
cian Lawyers underſtood thereby a Delay of the Deciſion of 
any Affair, obtained by one of the Parties, under Pretence 
of Sickneſs, a neceſſary Journey, or the like, upon an Oath 
given for future Appearance, See Suidas de verbo enewuiru. 
Teurreil. | | | 

L. 12. For they were permitted, ty the former Laws, 10 join 


 ergether, fer this Service, to the Number of Sixteen, vid. Uipian. 


E C | | ad 


6 


(3997. 
ad ſccundam Olymthiac. prope finem, de Trierarchis, When Six- 


tecn Citizens were thus joined together to furniſh one Gal- 
ley, they were appointed according to their Age ; that js, all 
Citizens between the Age of Twenty five and Forty, were 
included in ſome ſuch Company of Sixteen, and obliged to 
pay the ſixteenth Part of the Charge of one Galley, for ſo 
long a Time. The Rich therefore paid no more than the 
Poor, when the Tax was thus ſettled ; which was a great 


Hardſhip upon the latter, from which Demoſthenes delivered 


them. This Tax was fo burthenſome, that there were con- 
tinually Alterations making in it ; and the Number of Con- 
tributors, the Manner of raiſing it, and many other Particu- 
lars concerning it, were frequently changed ; hence the Ac- 
counts of it, in different Authors, are generally different, each 
ſpeaking of it, according to the State of it at the Time when 
he wrote. | 

F. 31.1. 13. In the Temple of Diana in Munychia. Mum 
chia was a Port in Attica, near the Piraeus. Diana had a 
Temple there, noted for being the uſual 4/zy/um of Debtors 
to the Publick, on Account of this Ship-Money. 

F. 21. I. 14. The Magiſtrates of the Navy, or Commiſſiners 
of the Admiralty. As all naval Expeditions were called an55oMwu, 
ſo thoſe who had the Direction of them were called &ro5oai;. 


8. 33. p. 216. I. 18. The Senate. Inſtead of Cteſiphon ; De- 
ns/thenes, with great Art, caſting an invidious Refiection upon 
his Adverſary; as-if he attacked the Senate, who paſſed the 
Edict, more than Ctz//ph5n, who propoſed it. Obſerve the 
ſame Art in other Places, vid. Lip. 


F. 36. 1. 1. So then it is not the making a Gift, &c. A very 
ſubtle Argument; yet the Fallacy is very obvious. The 
Truth is, Aſchines does not make an Acknowledgment ille— 
gal, but inſiſts that a Gift ſhould be proved before it receives 
Thanks. Now the Publick could not tell whether any Gift 
were made, unleſs the Perſon who gave it paſſed his Accounts 
firſt, and ſo made it appear he had ſomething of his own 
to give. As this Argument is weak, the Attention of the 
Audience is diverted from it by a vehement Apoſtrophe im- 
mediately enſuing. | 

F. 37. p. 222.1. 2. y then, poor Mretch? &c. All this 
Diſplay oi Rhetorick 1s only to take off the Attention of his 

| Hearers, 
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Hearers, once more, from the Weakneſs of his Arguments, 


and cover the Tricks he has been playing. And all this is 


little enough, conſidering how well his Antagoniſt had cau- 
tioned them againſt the very Arts which he here practiſes. 

L. 4. Vith Hellebore. Every Body knows, the Ancients 
uſed this Plant commonly for the Cure of unſound Heads. 
Anticyra, an Iſland of the Propontis, was famed for the great 
Quantity of Hellebore which it produced. Horace, upon tax- 
ing a Man with Madneſs, preſcribes to him a Voyage to Au- 
ticyra, naviget Aniicyram, And, in another Place, calls a 
Perſon who is deſperately and incurably mad, ribs Azticyris 
caput inſanabile. Tour. | | 

F. 37. p. 222. I. 13. IFherean you do, &c. Or better. A; 
F you had given Directions for a Statue to be made after a cer- 
tain Manner, and received it out of the Hands of the Statuary 
withaut one Feature like the Deſcription. ] underſtood this 


Paſiage, at firſt, to be levelled at the Character of #/chines, 


and to contain a Reproach, that he was not himſelf like the 
Patriot which he had defcribed. But upon more mature 
Conſideration, I am now of Opinion, that the Orator's De- 
tion is only to ſhew, by this Simile, the Abſurdity of AÆſehi- 
nes Proceeding in a Caſe not parallel. He would do right, 
to be ſure, to read the Statuary his Directions, and, com- 


paring them with the Work, complain that he had not ob- 
 terved them. But can any Description conitantly ſuit every 


good Patriot, when the Complexions of Men ars ſo various, 
as well as their Circumſtances and Situations in Life? Are 
all good Patriots caſt exactly in the ſame Mould ? 

P. 222. I. 22. As if you were upon a Stage. In the Original, 
As it were out of a Cart. This is a Proverbial Expreſſion of 
uncertain Derivation ; moſt probably it came from the Cuſ- 
tom of thoſe firſt Actors of Drolls, (or Comedy in its Infancy) 


wan were carried about in Carts, and from that Stage abuſed, 


with low Wit and Scurrility, all that paſſed by, and likewiſe 
turned into Ridicule every Thing elſe they pleaſed, without 


(paring even the moſt ſacred Things and Perſons. As that 
Sort of ſcurrilous Wit is ſometimes {till delivered, by Merry 
Andrews amongſt us, from a Stage, I thought, the Change 

£1719 Reader more intelligibly. 
L. 25. I take it, that the Difference between Railing and Ae- 
cajation 3s this, &c. Teurreil obſerves, that this Paſlage is co- 
GEE pied 


{ have made in the Word would convey the fame Idea to an 


(380) 


pied, or, at leaſt, imitated by Cicero, in this Paſſage. Auud 8 

eſt male dicere, aliud accuſare. Aeccuſatis crimen deſiderat, rem fuck 

ut definiat, hominem ut notet, argumento probet, tefte confirmet. wha 

AMaledictio autem nihil habet propoſiti, præter Contumeliam ; que Th 

i petulantius jactatur, convitium, ft facetius urbanitas nominatur. the 

38. p. 223. I. penult. At the Day appointed. When the rem 

Judges decided any Difference between private Perſons, they "FU 

fixed a Time for the full Execution of their Sentence. The fror 

Perſon condemned to make any Kind of Satisfaction to ano- es 

ther, was obliged to make it before that Day; otherwiſe his I 

5 Effects were then ſeized for that Purpoſe, and he was further 10 d 

j : obliged to pay a Forfeit to the Perſon who had gained his 5 
"© | Cauſe. The Day fixed by the Judges was called Teobeouia, 

| # | or T&1», or a. Supple nutex. Tour. ad Locum, quem vide. 8 

§. 38. p. 224. 1. 5. Take Care, Eſchines, &c. The Orator, val 

after having laid down the Premiſes clearly, is not bold enough \ 

f to draw the Concluſion; nay, he is ſo kind as to fear for his 1 

ö Adverſary, leſt the Audience ſhould. Uh. pia 

| ia; 

1. = S. 39. 1. 1. And now that I have ſhewn you, &c. In the Ori- nific 

Fe ginal thus. And now ſince I have ſhewn you all how to determine or 4 

th your Suffrages religinufly and uprightly—But I am neceſſitated, the 

Fi. | &c. The Scholiaſt obſerves, that the firſt Part of the Sentence bee 

: has nothing to correſpond with it. And though Grammariam dup 

have taken Pains to connect the former and latter Parts of the all 

Sentence, by changing the Conjunctions, yet it is rather pro- We 

1 5 bable, that this ſudden Break was wilful, and that the Orator rant 

| was here in ſuch a Rage, that he could not proceed, but Alt 

| ſtopped ſhort ; and then began again with an Excuſe for his wit] 

" Diſcompoſure. But I am neceſſitated, &c. However this be, iSV 

11. all the Interpreters are agreed, in taking no Notice of this d 

3: Break. 5 | | ſery 

4 §. 39. |. 14. For if acus, Rhadamanthus, or Mins, was 

0 Three Kings ſo ſamous for their Juſtice and Integrity in their gn 
9 Lives, that it was fabled of them, after their Death, that they 

| were appointed Judpes of the Dead, in the infernal Regions. Act 

f §. 39. I. 16. In hackney Petifogger, xtęilęiuua ayogac, i. e. iS C 

r » T, Th HY DEE. Horn out 5 hackney'd at the Rar. Un 

This Volley of opprobrious Language will not be very pleaſing, beg 

no doubt, to a Modern Ear; and it is ſurpriſing, that fo polite and 

f a People as the Athenians could endure it: But it could not be 
| omitted in a mere Franſlation, as this is intended to be. don 
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F. 39. p. 225. I. 4+ And what Alliance has the Kennel, and 
ſuch as bear near Affnity to it, with Virtue ? Literally, And 
what Alliance have you, moſt vile Wretch, or yours, with Virtue ? 
The Strength of the Appellation Kalague will bear me out in 
the Tranſlation I have made. Demoſthenes takes Delight in 
reminding his Adverſary frequently of his mean Original. 
Thoſe expiatory Victims called Kataguale, were uſually taken 
from amongſt the baſeſt, as well as the wickedeſt of the 
People. 

p. 225. 1. 6. Vhat Knowledge, &c. Literally, Nat Poꝛuer 
15 diſtinguiſh between ſuch Things as are honourable, and ſuch as 


are not? 


F. 40. I. 4. With broad Fetters, Gr. Bujhels, from their 
vaſt "Thickneſs and Cumberſomeneſs. 1 

$. 40. 1. 7. By celebrating daily Nuptials in one of thoſe con- 
denient Retirements near the Hero Calamites. The Word Hu- 
oy, uſed in the Original, is by ſome interpreted a Portico or 
Piazza; by others an Houſe of ill Fame: In its general Sig- 
nification it is any Place where there is a Conveniency for lying 
or fitting down, being derived from e, recumbo. As to 
the Hero Calamites, I find no Account of him. There have 
been ſeveral Attempts made to correct this Paſſage, upon a 
Suppoſition that it is corrupt; but as the moſt ancient Writers 
all agree in the moſt natural and literal Interpretation of the 
Words, as they ſtand in the Original, it ſeems an unwar- 
rantable Preſumption, in later Writers, to make unneceſſary 
Alterations ; and accordingly I ſhall not trouble the Reader 
with them. The Expreſſion Mibnpigniis YH, daily Nuptials, 
is very happy. ; : 

F. 40. 1. 10. A fine Figure of a Man. Here Ulpian ob- 
| ſerves, that AÆAſchines was of low Stature, and therefore this 
was a Reflection upon his Perſon. The Original &, r 
{i2nifies properly a Statue or Image. el 

F. 40. I. 10. A topping Actor of the third Clas; i. e. An 
Actor of the loweſt and moſt trifling Parts. This Opprobrium 
is continually repeated by Demaſthenes in the Sequel of this 
Oration, as being a very ſcandalous Appellation, and fitted to 
beget in his Hearers a ſovereign Contempt ſor his Adverſary, 
and gall him with the Reflection of his original Obſcurity. 

§. 40. p. 226. 1.1. A Piper on board a Galley, Gr. remgauan;. 
Some Muſicians were Men of Note and Eminence, but thoſe 

| | who 


1 
who let out their Service to Captains of Galleys, muſt be 
Men of no great Note or Skill in their Art. 


S. 41. I. 1. I am afraid am diſgracing myſelf, &c. Our 
Orator's Fears do not begin ſoon enough, not till he has pretty 
well diſplayed his Malice upon his Rival; nor are they quite 
ſtrong enough to deter him from redoubling the Charge. 

F. 41. I. 6. For he is no common Per ſonage. This Paſſage has 
tortured all Interpreters. Wolſius marks it with an Aſteriſk 


for a corrupted Place, and tranſlates it thus literally, Non 


enim fruit eorum, quorum fuit, which is, to be ſure, no better 
than Nonſenſe. Tourrei! remarks. this, and would have the 
Words of the Original, 20% yag d trvxe, zu, tranſlated thus, 
Non enim ſemper fuit ex iis, quorum numero adſcriptus eft. For 


he has not always held the Rank, which he now holds. The Rea- 


ſon which he gives is becauſe this Senſe correſponds exactly 


with the ſubſequent Period. ot g ToTs, os Atyw, &c. 
For it is but now lately, lately do. I jay © but Yeſterday, &c. 80 
far it would do very well, but then he is forced to do Vio- 
lence to the very next Words, to make them correſpond with 
it too, which without Force they cannot poſſibly. Melancthon, 


Aretinus, Perionius, and Meletus have all given quite different 


Tranſlations, neither agreeing with the Original, nor with 
one another. Foultes and Friend have expreſſed the true 
Meaning of the Original, but with ſome Obſcurity, ariſing from 


its being done too literally. Neque enim homo erat iſte caſu & 


fortuituo oblatus. O xd, 5; trvxs, and the like Expreſſions, 


ſignify quem pri mum ſors obtulerit, quivis, quilibet, (teſte Bu- 
dæo) Any one as it may chance, any common Perſon. Ulpian ob- 


ſerves, very judiciouſly upon this Place, that in this Sentence, 


a Surprize is practiſed upon the Hearers; for the whole Sen- 
tence may look like an intended Commendation upon his Ad- 
verſary, till the laſt Word Kdlaggras coming in, as it were 
unexpectedly, fixes the Meaning of the Whole. It was cuſto- 


mary to brand 'I raitors, at Athens, with publick Curſes and 
Execrations, by the Mouths of the Sacerdotal Families, the 


Eumolpide and Ceryces, and ſometimes they ſet up Monu- 
ments of the Curſe, in Braſs, in the City, as in the Caſe of 
Alcibiades, vid. Corn. Nep. Vit. Alcib. | 

F. 41. I. 9. Lately do I jay? The Greek Scholiaſt directs us 
to put a Note of Interrogation after &þ: Myw. 


S. 41. 


13 


S. 41. I. 13. Of Tromes—Atrometus, This Weakneſs, 
not to ſay Folly, of lengthening the paternal Name, has not 
prevailed in Greece alone, it reigns ſtill, to this Day, but too 
much in France. How many are there who ſet before their 
Names a de, or a du, Which they know, in their Conſcience, 
does not belong to them? The Fox, in a Fable of Fontaine, 
ſatirizes theſe Perſons very delicately, when he ſays to the 
Crow, | | 

| Ah bon jour Monſieur du Cerbean. 


What pretty Raillery is in that du? &c. We have, in the 


Anthologia, an Epigram againſt a Man who had a Mind to 
ennoble himſelf the ſame Way, and who, from ſimple Ste- 
phanus, whilſt he was low and poor, preſently, upon growing 
rich, dubb'd himſelf Phile/tephanus. Tour. 

F. 41. 1. 16. Empuſa. This was the Name of an imaginary 
Female Spectre, or Hobgoblin, of which the illiterate Vulgar, 
in Athens, ſtood in great Terror. Ariſtophanes introduces her 
in one of his Plays, hopping on one Leg, whence the Ludus 
Empuſje in ye ; and indeed the Name Ewnzoo ſeems de- 


_ rived from that Circumſtance : But Demo/thenes here finds it a 


different Derivation, in order to be the more ſarcaſtical upon 
A ſchines's Mother. The Word 45x, in the Original, is 
tar bitterer than To», though it has nothing to do in the De- 


rivation. An unknown Author of the Life of Aſchines, ſays, 


that the Name of Empuſa was given to his Mother, becauſe 
{he uſed to bolt out of the dark Corners, where ſhe kept her 
nightly Stands, and frighten Women and Children, 


F. 42. 1. 6. I/hich of you did not know that Antiphon ? Sc. 
This Antiphon, we are told by Ulp:an, had unjuſtly claimed 
the Privilege of being a Citizen of Athens, but upon a pub- 
lick Examination he was found a falſe Pretender, and caſt 
out of his Tribe. At this being incenſed, he went into Ma- 
cedonia, and let himſelf to Philip, for whom he undertook to 
burn the Athenian Shipping. We here learn his Succels. 

F. 42.1. 14. To inſult ſuch Citizens, Here the Orator, with 
great Art, makes him call Antiphon a C:t:zen, when he was 
publickly denied that Title, and caft out of his Tribe. This 
is done to draw an Odium upon him. Ulpian. 

F. 42. p. 228. I. 5. Your Syndic. The Syndics were Per- 
ſons deputed to plead any Cauſe for the Publick. 


P. 228. 
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P. 228. 1. 12. Fetching the Balots from the Altar. This 


Ceremony was never obſerved but in Matters which con- 
cerned Religion. Tour. | | 


. 43. 1. 13. Upon that Occafion I did not give Way to the 
znſolent Python, &c. This noble and ſpirited Paſſage muft 
ever meet with Admiration from all true Judges of manly 
Eloquence. Pliny, l. 9. Ep. 26. commends it. 


§. 45. l. 10. This pitiful Lampooner, Gr. Writer of Ian 
bicks, That was the Metre in which the Ancients wrote, 


when they intended to ſatirize, or ſeverely laſh any Perſon : - 


Such ſort of Compoſitions were formerly known, amongſt us, 
under the Name of Lampoons. It is reported of Archilochus, 
the firſt Inventor of this kind of Writing, that he could whet 
his Satire ſo well as to drive the Perſons, againſt whom it was 


levelled, mad, or even make them hang themſelves, 
§. 45. I. 16. 1 yield him Part of my Time for it. Gr. Now 


let him ſhew it in my Mater. Of this Expreſſion vid. ſupra 


Or. Aſch. F. 66. 


946 p. 232. l. ult. Apollo, the great Patron of this City. 


Os Talgyo; irs Ty waar. Literally, Mo is the Paternal God of 
our City. The Athenians honoured Fupiter and Apollo under 
the particular Title of Paternal Gods, the Gods of their Fa- 
thers. "The Athenians had not only Paternal, but if one may 
fo ſay, Maternal Deities, That is to ſay, from which they 
thought themſelves deſcended on the Women's Side. This is 
proved by a Paſſage of Xenophon Rer. Hellen. I. 2. An Herald 
addreſſes the Athenians thus, I conjure you, by your Paternal 
and Maternal Deities, to reunite, and ſhake off the Yoke of the 
thirty Tyrants. Tourreil. c 


F. 47. I. 1. This Section, it is obſerved by the Criticks, 
begins with an Hexameter Verſe, which eſcaped the Orator 
unawares : Though this is looked upon as a Blemiſh in Com- 
poſition, yet ſometimes theſe Accidents are unavoidable, and 
therefore more excuſable than the taking too much Pains to 


break ſuch a muſical Meaſure ; and which, perhaps, cannot 


be avoided without a leſs natural and affected Turn of the 
Sentence. Cicero ſomewhere tells a Story of a celebrated 
Orator, who, in his Company, endeavoured to alter ſuch a 
Verſe in a Profe Compoſition of his own, which gave him 

| | great 


( 335 ) 


great Offence ; but having tried a long Time to no Puipoſe, 
at laſt he cried out, It rs very ſtrange that with all this Labour 
we cannot compaſs to make Proſe. Tour. 


$. 48. p. 253. J. 23. For hereupon he rightly ſuppoſed they 


would immediately implore his Aſſiſtance. There was a late Pre- 


cedent for ſuch a Step; for he had been called in, to put an 
End to the Sacred, or Phocian War before, which he happily 
put an End to, as has been already obſerved. 


F. 49. 1. 14. An old Fable, vid. A ſch. Or. Sect. 36. 


F. 50. p. 238. 1. 8. He bid Farewell, "Eggaofas exo; 
r An Expreſſion familiar to Dem?/thenes. Ex. gr. æοπ 
ac irrwy Tolg vero 3 de.. Having bidden a long Fare- 
well to the Laws, and you. Or. ag. Midias. Tour. 

§. 50. p. 238. I. 10. If therefore the I hebans had not im- 
mediately altered their Meaſures, &c. It is evident now, why 
Demoſthenes has taken ſuch Pains to expoſe the treacherous 
Practices of Aſchines in this Place. He had not fo much in 
View the detecting his Adverſary, as the exalting himſelf, 
and his Services. He has been paving the Way to an Excuſe 
likewiſe, for making an Alliance with the Thetans whom the 
Athenians were fo jealous of, and angry with, and that too 
upon Terms ſo fayourable to the Thebans, and fo diſhonoura- 
ble to themſelves. He leads his Hearers therefore into thoſe 
Circumſtances of imminent Danger, which alone could juſtify 
ſuch a Step. And after he has made them acknowledge the 
Neceſſity of it, he proceeds further to extenuate the Charge 
of his Adverſary, as to the very Difadvantages it was at- 
tended wich. | F 
P. 238. l. 12. This whole Expedition, lite a Torrent, would 
ide ruſhed upon the City. The Greek Phraſe, by the Sound, 
the Numbers, and Cadence of the Word, paints very natu- 
rally the Rapidity, and ruſhing Sound of a Torrent, der- 
Z£1442325 ay ATUY TYTO 70 TAY Big Ti TIA ucttere. I our. 

P. 239* l. 16. Cottyphus Arcadian—was ſent Embaſſador, 
Kc. Some Interpreters, as Tourreil, read this Paſſage ſome- 
what differently, putting « before Kerivey. If it be to, (which 
is not very material to the Reader) the Sentence will run 
thus—wounded ſome of them, and Catyphus Arcadian, who 
dan been choſen General of the Amphidtyons; Embailadors 
all be {ent to F. z Of acedun, &c. | 
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51. J. 7. Was it net this Traitor ? Say no more, O Athe- 


niche, Sc. It is evident, that the Words which in a natural 
Order are connected with theſe Words, Has it not not this 


Traitor? are in the next Page, For 1s not he that ſcatters the 


Seed, &c. All that intervenes, beginning with, Say no more, 
&c. is one of thoſe beautiful and live] Elyberbators of which 
Longinus ſays, Daugſthenes is more ug liberal than any 
other Writer. Ee ſcems, ſays that Prince of Criticks, to 
<« invert the very Order of his Diſcourſe, and, what is more, 
< to utter every Thing Extempore ; fo that, by Means of his 
long Tranſ!»/tions, he drags his Readers along, and con- 
& ducts them through all the intricate Mazes of his Diſ- 
« courſe; frequently arreſting his Thoughts in the midſt of 
« their Career, he makes Excurſions into different Subjects, 
« and intermingles ſeveral feemingly unneceſſary Incidents : 


« By this Means hie gives his Audience a kind of Anxiety, as 
Leif 8 had loſt his Subject, and forgot what he was about 


« —At lenyth, after a long Ramble, he very pertinently, but 
cc une xpectedly, returns to his Subject, and raiſes the Surprise 
„and Admiration of all, by theſe daring, but happy Tranſ- 
ce poſitions.” Smith's Tranſ of Long. "As Longinus has not 
given us any particular Example of this Figure out of Deme/- 
thenes, I thought that this before us might pleaſe, as It exactly 
anſwers the Deſcription here given.us ; which will appear to 
thoſe who examine it. carefully. 


F. c1. p. 243. 1. 3. Ariſtophon, and likewiſe Eubulus. Two 


Men of great Power and Authority in Athens, at the Begin- 


ning of A ſchines's Life. They were his firſt Patrons. Fu- 
Lilies 2 in particular, brought him off at his Trial for betraying 
his Country in his Em! batly to Philip. We learn, in a Life of 
Axfobines, by an uncertain Author, that he was Sec cretary firſt 
to At iſiop, 22, and afterwards to EuUbulus. Fiubulns, in parti- 


cular, Was alvwys eſteemed a Favourer of Philip. Hence, 


probac!, Vs LE ines, at his firſt letting out, came to incline to 


Philip . reits. 

2 45. I. 9. For they have nit determined to {end the leaſt 
Afjiftance a0 hate vet. „ viz. to Philip. * Vis ſtrange this Paſſage 
{wild have-appeared fo obſcure to all the Interpreters, ſo that 
ſome ! ave referred the Kizems to Philip, If we rolled: that 
Pls lip 's Pretence for coming into Greece is to quel the 

fans ; taat he had dorganded the. Affiſtance of all the A, 
Plehn Body for that Pur Pole ; that the (ihe, a ve iy 


con- 
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conſiderable Part of that Body, had obſtinately refuſed even 
to ſend her Repreſentatives to that Council, leſt they ſhould 
engage her to bear a Share in this Amphiſſan War; and laſt- 
ly, that Philip had iſſued an Edict, threatening Puniſhment to 
ſuch of the Amphidyons as did not join him, levelling this Me- 
nace particularly at the Athenians ; I fay, whoever recollects 


all theſe Circumſtances, will perceive, that if the Athenians 


would have ſubmitted to ſend their Forces to join Philip's, 
they would have taken away all Ground of Offence : But 
they treated with him as with a declared Enemy ; For they 
have not yet determined to ſend him the leaſt Aſſiſtance tohatever 
againſt the Amphillans. : 

F. 52. J. 10. "Twas Evening, &c. Longinus obſerves, that 
in this Deſcription of a general Conſternation, the Orator 
has made a very judicious Choice of his Circumſtances, and 
only thrown together ſuch as were moſt proper and ſuitable. 

L. 12. Hereupon they who were in the midſt of their Supper. 
We have ſaid before, that theſe Magiſtrates eat all together in 
one great Hall, called the Prytaneum, at the publick Expence, 
together with ſuch other Perſons as were thought worthy of 
ſo diſtinguiſhed an Honour. 

L. 15. Drove the People out of the Booths, and burned the 
Sheds, The Market Place was full of Booths, where idle Peo- 


ple were uſed to ſit and drink; and befides them, there were 


Sheds, and covered Places, no doubt, to preſerve ſeveral Sorts 
of Wares from the Wet. It was very neceflary to drive the 
common People out of the firſt, becauſe of them, partly, their 
Standing Militia (the only Soldiers they had in a Time of 
Peace) conſiſted. And as to burning the Market down, and 
all. the Sheds, it is probable that the Market Place was to be 


the Rendezvous where the Soldiers were to be aſſembled and 


reviewed, upon this Emergency, and therefore it was neceilary 
to make it quite an open Place, and free from all Incum- 
brance. The Circumſtances next mentioned greatly encou- 
rage this Notion. The Generals were ſent for ; there were al- 
ways Ten in Commiſſion, to be ready in Caſe of Neceſſity: 
By their Authority the Militia (or thoſe Citizens who were 
obliged by the Laws to appear in Arms, whenever called upon 
for the Defence of their Country) were ſummoned to riſe, 
and! that Summons was ſent by a Trumpeter. Hence the next 
Oircumſtance mentioned is the ſending for that Trumpeter. 
De vace eg, vid. Suid, Bud. Harpocration, 

127d d 2 L. 24. 
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L. 24. All the People were ſeated above. Here ſeems to me 

a Difficulty which has not, however, been taken Notice of 
by any of the former Interpreters. The Senate met in the 


Senate Houſe, the Bovaeuigor : The People in the uſual Place 
of their aſſembling, v:z. in Pnyx - How comes it then that 


Here we find the People fitting above, 1. e. as it is generally 


underſtood, in the upper Seats of the Senate Houſe ? Tourral, 
our own Countrymen, and others, ſay plainly, that the People 
filled the upper Seats, meaning evidently, of the Senate Houſe ; 
nay, Tourreil adds, where Cuſtom places them. Molfius ſees the 
Difficulty and Fa}ſehocd of ſuch a Notion, and fo evades it 
by leaving out the Word atove. To folve this Difficulty, and 
take the true Meaning of the Place, it is neceſſary to know, 


that the Place where the People's Aſſembly was held, called 


Piyv, was ſituated very high, upon a Rock, from whence 
there was a Proſpect of the Sea: (ze/e Suida) So that by the 


Word above, is only meant, in their Court, in Pryx. This 


Circumſtance was altogether proper to be mentioned, as it is 


a ſtrong Proof of the Terror and Conſternation the People 
were in. They were all obliged, by Law, to attend their 
publick Aftemblies : They had a ſmall Reward for attending, 


1 


and were puniſhable if they did not; yet was it a very difh- 


cult Matter to get together Citizens enough to form a regular 
Aſſembly upon many Occaſions ; and they were fo backward 
to come, that the Magiſtrates were forced to ſend out certain 
petty Officers, into the Market and Streets, to fetch them in, 
or mark them with a Cord ſtained with Vermilion, vid. Pot- 
ter, B. 1. c. 17. All who were marked with the Cord, were 
ohliged to pay a Fine. Beſides, the Aſſembly of the People 


had no Buſineſs to do, till the Senate had firt debated the 


Matter. For the Senate formed the Edicts firſt, and they 
were only brought out to the People afterwards, for Ratifica- 
tion. It was therefore a very extraordinary Circumſtance, 
for the People to be aſſembled in the Court above, and ready 
for Buſineſs, before the Senate had begun to debate. Then it 
Was Tu 6 Ar, All the People. Every Citizen was there, 
there were no Loiterers at that Time, their Fears brought 
them all to the Aſſembly. For were feated above, correct 
therefore, ere fitting above. | 

P. 248. l. 17. The Three Hundred. Athens was divided 


into Ten Tribes: Out of each Tribe were appointed One 


Hundred and Twenty of the richeſt Citizens, to defray all 


publick 
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publick Expences, ſuch as building Galleys, equippmg them, 


Sc. fo that the Number of Citizens ſabje& to this Burden, . 


was Twelve Hundred. Theſe were again divided, according 


to their Subſtance, into two Parts, conſiſting of Six Hundred 
Citizens each. Theſe were again divided into Companies of 


Three Hundred each, according to their Subſtance ; ſo that 


the Three Hundred here ſpoken of, were the Three Hundred 
richeſt Citizens. - | 


F. 54. I. 4. Id not counſel this alone, but not decree it; 1 
did not decree it, but not undertake, &c. This Gradation is uni- 
verſally admired, and has been propoſed as a moſt beautiful 
Model by all the ancient Rhetoricians. Cicero ad Herennium, 
Juintilian, Dennis of Halicarnaſſus, all quote and extol it. 

S. 54. p. 252. I. penult. Shall I be Batalus ? vid. Plutarch. 
vit. Demi. | 5 

P. 253. I. 4. Colyttus, a Borough of Attica. 

L. 7. Cothocis, the Borough to which A/chines belonged. 

P. 254. 1. 13. And to which (upon that Account) he bore 
a ncar Relation. Gr. ꝙ ide As Deme/thenes ſeems inclined 
to be as fevere upon Philip as he can, I thought this a very 
natural Rendering. However, 1t this ſhould not pleaſe, the 
Word iz; may ſignify private Cities, Cities which did not 
make any Part of the great Grecian Body, 

P. 254. 1. 23. And who have born in Mind the Generoſity of 
or Auceſtors, i. e. The Gods and Heroes who have born in Mind, 
Kc. I think this both the grammatical Interpretation of the 
Hace, and a very beautiful and conſiſtent Senſe. Firſt, it is 
grammatical: For »0vpyb:ios cannot be referred to T1 Bovan »ai 


Au without Confuſion, and a very great Strain of the 


Conſtruction, as wie; x; bus in the Accuſative has 


intervened z and next, it is conſiſtent; for it is a very good 


Reaſon why the Atheniam ſhould pray for the Protection and 
Aſſiſtance of thoſe Gods and Heroes; that they had regarded 
their Anceſtors in a like Cauſe, (Subaud.) and yielded them 
Aſſiſtance. | 

P. 255. l. penult. en the Heraclidæ were deprived, &c. 
Sce the Hiſtory of Greece, by Stanyan, and others. 

P. 256. J. 3. Aud to Oedipus, &c. It is ſurpriſing Demo/- 
thenes ſhould offer to make a Merit, to the Thebans, of the 


Azylum which Athens had formerly yielded to Oea:bzs. Since 


it is well known, that the Thebans had driven out that Prince 
| 5 | themicives, 
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themſelves, as eſteeming him the Shame and Opprobrium of 
their City; whence the beſt Commentators are very much 
inclined to think, that this Clauſe has been added to the Text, 
either by ſome injudicious Critick, who was ſimple enough to 
think, that Athens had, upon this Occaſion, done a conſidera- 


ble Service to Thebes ; or by ſome unlucky Wag, who had a 


Mind to turn into Ridicule this Enumeration of Services,which 
the Athenians had done the Thebans. 


8 57, 2 Edie the Danger, which, at that Time, 85. | 


rounded the City, was diſpelled, and paſſed by like a Cloud. This 

Paſſage was greatly admired by Longinus, as well for the Sub- 

limity of the Expreſſion, and Beauty of the Simile, as for the 

Harmony of the Period. He obſerves, that © it conſiſts 

& throughout of Da#ylicks, the fineſt Meaſure, and mot 

% conducing to Sublimity.” But, for further Satisfaction, 

&< adds he, only tranſpoſe a Word or two, juſt as you pleaſe, 

< or take away a Syllable, and you will quickly diſcern how 

© much Harmony conſpires with Sublimity. In See ge 

% the firſt Word moves along in a ſtately Meaſure of four 

&« times, and when one Syllable is taken away, as ©; des, 

c the Subtraction maims the Sublimity: So, on the other 

“ Side, if you lengthen conf: vx, the Senſe indeed is {till 

« preferved, but the Cadence is entirely loſt: For the Gran- 

« deur of the Period languiſheth and relaxeth, when enfeebled 

< by the Streſs that mult be laid upon the additional Syllable.” 
Smith's Tranflat. As to the Simile, it is indeed very beauti- 

ful, and nearly the ſame as is uſed in the Sacred Claſſicks. 
O Judah, what fhall I ds unto thee ? for your Goodneſs is as 4 

Herning Cloud, and as the early Dew it geeth away, Hoſea 6. 4. 


F. 58. p. 263. 1. 8. Ih would not have ſpit upm—thee wil 
the utiaſt Contempt & ſurely not upon the Republick, or me. Here 
the Orator artfully turns aſide a very harſh and contemptuous 
Expreſſion, which ſeemed to fall directly upon the Athenians, 
and throws it upon Aſchines, which, as it is unexpected, oc- 
cations a Surpriſe. This Sort of figurative Expreition is there- 
fore ſaid to be ag trouw. Such is that in the Plutus of Ariſ- 


7 TERS ee, e — \ : 
gaphames, igel u os 1, whemligelon. Tncert, Auth. 


§. 58. p. 264. Cyrſilus, 20% gave his Opinion for ſubmitting 


fo raſolent Commands, viz. of Aerxes the Perjian Monarch, who 
ſent Embaſiadors to Athens, commanding them to bring him a 
Tribute of Earth and Water, in Token of their Submiſſion to 
| his 
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his Authority and Empire. Upon their Refuſal he invaded 


Greece with a moſt numerous and powerful Army and Fleet, 


upon which the Athenians forſook their Town, and embarked 
in Ships under the Command of Themiſtocles, who, in Con- 
junction with the Lacedemonians, overcame the Perſan Fleet, 
and obliged them to retire. 

F. 59. p. 265. l. ult. And rob you of the Praiſe, &c. No 
doubt this is the Senſe of the Paſſage ; not, rob me of your 
Praiſes, for that utterly ſpoils the Connexion of this Sentence 
with all that follows. | 

P. 266. 1. 9. No, I ſtbear, &c. Hear Longinus upon this 
noble Paſſage, for after him there is nothing to add. © De- 
© moſthenes is producing Proofs of his upright Behaviour whilſt 
in publick Employ. Now, which is the moft natural Me- 
c thod of doing this? (You were not in the Mrong, Athenians, 
« when you courageouſly ventured your Lives, in fighting for the 
« Liberty and Safety of Greece, of which you have domeſtick il 
, luſtrous Examples : For neither were they in the IVrong, who 
&« fright at Marathon, who fought at Salamis, who fought at 
« Plate.) Demzy/thenes takes another Courſe, and filled, as 
© it were, with ſudden Inſpiration, and tranſported by a god- 
& like Warmth, he thunders out an Oath by the Champions 
of Greece: You were not in the Wrong, no, you were net; I 
** war by theſe noble Souls, who were ſo laviſh of their Lives in 
* the Field of Marathon, &c. He feems, by this figurative 
„Manner of ſpeaking, which I call an Apoſtrophe, to have 
delfied their noble Anceſtors ; at the fame Time inſtructing 
them, that they ought to ſwear by Perſons, who fell fo glo- 
„ riouily, as by fo many Gods. He ſtamps into the Breaſts 
„of his Judges the generous Principles of thoſe applauded 
Patriots; and by transferring what was naturally a Proof, 
into a ſoaring Strain of the Sublime, and the Pathetick ; 
ſtrengthened by ſuch a ſolemn, ſuch an unuſual and reputa- 
„ble Oatn, he inſtils that Balm into their Minds, which 
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Misfortüne. He breathes new Life into them by his art{ul 


their unſucceſsſul Engagement with Philip, as on the Vic- 
tries of Marathon and Salamis. In ſhort, by the ſole Ap- 
plication of this Figure, he violently ſeizes the Favour and 
Attention of his Audience, and compels them to acquieſce 
in the Event, as they cannot blame the Undertaking: Some 


_ would 7 


heals every painful Reflection, and afiwages the Smart oF 
! 


* Encomiums, and teaches them to ſet as great a Value on 


z 
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„ 
& would inſinuate, that the Hint of this Oath was taken from 
“ theſe Lines of Eupolis, | 


« No! by my Labours in that glorious Field, 
«& Their *foy ſhall not produce my Diſcontent. 


But the Grandeur conſiſts not in the bare Application of 
an Oath, but in applying it in the proper Place, in a per- 
tinent Manner, at the exacteſt Time, and for the ſtrongeſt 
© Reaſons : Yet in Eupolis there is nothing but an Oath, and 
that addreſſed to the Athenians at a Time when they were 
„ fluſhed with Conqueſt, and conſequently did not require 
*© Confolation. Beſides, the Poet did not ſwear by Heroes, 
*© whom he had before deified himſelf, and thereby raiſe Sen-, 
timents in the Audience, worthy of ſuch Virtue, but de- 
** Viated from thoſe illuſtrious Souls, who ventured their Lives 
for their Country, to ſwear by an inanimate Object, the 
1 | *© Battle. In Demoſthenes the Oath is addreſſed to the Van- 
i .<* quiſhed, to the End that the Defeat of Chæronea may be 
5 * no longer regarded by the Athenians as a Misfortune. It 
4 is at once a clear Demonſtration that they had done their 
[4 ** Duty; it gives Occaſion for an illuſtrious Example; it is 
0 an Oath artfully addreſſed, a juſt Encomium, and a mov- 
an ing Exhortation. And whereas this Objection might be 

, * thrown in his Way, Lou ſpeak of a Defeat partly occaſioned 

0 by your own ill Conduct, and then you ſwear by thoſe celebruted 
** /ifories. The Orator took Care to weigh all his Words 
| in the Balances of Art, and thereby brings them off with 
| Security and Honour: From which prudent Conduct we 
may infer, that Sobriety and Moderation muſt be obſerved 
! in the warmeſt Fits of Fire and Tranſport. In ſpeaking 
13 of their Anceſtors he ſays, Thoſe who ſo bravely expoſed them- 
1 ſelves ta Danger in the Plain of Marathon; thoſe wha were 
1 tu the naval Engagements ncar Salamis aud Artemiſium, and 
4 | © thife who feught at Plateæ; induſtriouſly ſuppreſſing the 
1 very Mention of the Events of thoſe Batzles, becauſe they 
++ were ſucceſsful, and quite oppoſite to that of Cheronea, 
1 „Upon which Account he anticipates all Objections, by 
4 immediately ſubjoining, all whom, A/chines, the City ho- 
0 * noured with a publick Funeral, not becauſe they purchaſed 
„Victory with thair Lives, but becauſe they loſt thoſe for 

their Country.” Smth's Long. 
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L. 13. Abo fought by Sea at Salamis, and at Artemiſium. 


Theſe Fights were with the Per/jan Fleets at the Time of 
Xerxes's Invalion, Themiſtocles commanding the Athenians. 


§. 59. p. 267. Together with the Rod and Badges of a Ma- 
giſirate. When the Judges went to the Tribunal, they held 
in their Hand a Sort of Red or Wand. But beſides this, they 
had another Badge, as appears from this Paſſage of Demo/?he- 
nes. It is not well known what this was. Molfus confelics 
frankly his Ignorance on this Head; Symbolum illud cujuſmode 


fuerit, me latet. Aretinus thinks it was the little Tablet ward, 


upon which the Judges wrote their Sufirages. But Suidas, 
and the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes, aſſure us it was a Badge 
delivered to the Magiſtrates when they entered the Court, 
and reſtored again at their going out, whereupon they re- 


ceived their Retribution 7% 9am wav. This Reward 


was ſmall, it amounted to no more than three Oboli, about 
Three-pence Half-penny of our Money. Tour. 


S. 62. p. 270. I. 3. While the heavy Troops, and the Cavalry 
encamped without the City, they received your light-armed Inſan- 
try into their Houſes, &c. In the Original, They received the 
Army into their Houſes, This occaſions a Difficulty, becauſe 
the enXMiza, or heavy-armed Infantry, and the Cavalry, which 
were left without, were the moſt conſiderable Part of the Ar- 
my; and there remains only the light Troops, or Peltaſtæ, to 
be the 5ealia, or Army, which was admitted to come in. 
Tourreil, with great Courage, tranſlates it thus; JFhift their 
tun Infantry, and their own Cavalry were encamped without the 
Malle, they lodged your Army in their City, &c. I ſay, with great 
Courage, for who will not be ſurpriſed at an Action fo entirely 
contrary to good Policy and the conſtant Practice upon ſuch Oc- 
caſions, as to garriſon the Town with their Allies Troops, and 
let their own keep the Field? Or is it probable, that the 7 e- 
lans, a People who had fo natural an Antipathy to the Arhc- 
nians, ſhould ſtretch their Complaiſance, on a ſudden, to ſo 
unprecedented a Height, as to go and encamp abroad them- 
ſelves, to make room tor the Athenians to be quartered in their 
Houſes ? Beſides, the Text does not ſay any ſuch Thing: 
Certainly, if it had been ſo, our Orator would have told it us 
in very clear Terms. Melſſus tranſlates thus; Ut cum legiones, 
& equitatus foris efſent, in ades & urbem reciperent & aer ci- 
run, &. This is, indeed, a literal rendering, but liable to 

a Ee | the 


1 
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(394) 


the Difficulty I have pointed out: Our own Countrymen ren- 
der, Cum foris eſſent gravis armature pedites, & copiæ equeſires, 
veſtrum exercitum in urbem atque in tecta reciperent, &c. Here 
the Word ve/?rum is added to the Text, but it cafts no Light 
upon it, that I can perceive ; and ſeems rather to preſent us 
with Tovrrei”s Notion, viz. That the Atheninn Army was 
received into the Town, but that the Troops without were 
not theirs. Perhaps, after all, the Senſe may be no more 
than this ; A en the Forces which you ſent to their Affi/lance, 
confijting of heavy-armed Troops and Cavalry, arrived at their 
Town I alls, ard lay (ſome ſhort Time perhaps) without the City, 
they did not leave them there, but, repefing a proper Confidence in 
yore, took the Army into the City, and lodged them in their Houſes, 
&c. 1 his Senſe the Words will bear, and, all Things duly 
eonticered, I am inclined to favour this Interpretation. 

d. 62. p. 271. Il. 1. One near the River, the other in Min- 
ter. Of theſe Battles, or rather Skirmiſhes, Hiſtory is ſilent. 
Le arncd Interpretators are even at a Loſs to determine what 

ver is here ſpoken of, whether Cephiſus, Eliſſus, a or 


The rnoden, vid. I olf. ad locum. 


8 64. p. 273. J. 3. hat then — Are you ſo far ſuperior? 


gcc. It my high Time for our Orator to ſay ſomething, in 


order to excuſe this immoderate Indulgence of his own Via | 


ty; and it mult be Eonfefled he does it as well as it was poſſi- 


ms by covering the Whole with the Pretence of his Zeal for 


ze Publick, and Conſciouſneſs of his own Integrity; a Kind 
at Merit which a Man may freely boaſt of at all T. imes, and 
as highly as he will, without Offence. And the ſoftening 


(Clauſe, perhaps it was Fully, &c. carries, at leaſt, a Shew of 


Modetty, which faves Appearances tolerably well. Upon the 
whole, however, the Dignity which the Orator e in 
this ſpirited Section, is remarkably fine. 


& 66. 1. 10. See now how rotten, &c. This e con- 
taining a Moral Sentence, with an Exemplification of the 
Maxim it conveys, and withal a very ſubtle and acute Retort 
upon his Adverfary, whereby he turns his own Wespdns a- 


gainſt him, is a rich Beauty, and muſt ſtrike every common 
Reader. 


§. 67. p. 278. 1. 3. For don't you fee, Æſchines, the Affairs 
& Greece .were a Matter of a widely different Nature from the 


Queftian, 
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( 395 ) 
Dueftion, &c. This, I think, is the literal Tranſlation of the 


Place, according to the grammatical Conſtruction, vag here 
ſignifying præter. But Tully, who profeſſes not annumerare, but 
tanquam appendere verba lectori, tranſlates more at large, and 
with greater Spirit, Don't you fee, that the Fortunes of Greece 
do not depend upon my uſing this, and nit that Expreſſion, &c. 
Betides, we have this Tranſlation in a detached Piece, and 
there, as the Connexion of the Argument was not neceſſarily 
to be attended to, the Tranflator might give the Words any 
Senſe virtually compriſed in them, as this evidently is. 

§. 69. |. 7. Our Republick furniſhed Two hundred. In the 
Perſian War, the Athenian Fleet was commanded by Themi/- 
tocles, the Spartan by Eurybiades ; who was alſo inveſted with 
the Command of the whole Grecian Navy. 


S. 71. p. 282. I. 14. A rolling Oenomaus. The Name 


of one of thoſe tragick Heroes, which #/chines uſed to repre- 


ſent, vid. ſupra. Tourreil obſerves very well, that ſuch a 


Volley of hard and foul Names would not be pardonable in a 
modern Orator. 


S. 72. I. 1. That Defeat. At Cheronea. 
S. 74. I. penult. The Madneſs of Solicles, nor the Spite af 


Philocrates, Sc. It were to be wiſhed we were better ac- 
quainted with theſe Particulars, in order to the better under- 
ſtanding the Beauties of this Paſſage, but Hiſtory affords us 
little Light as to any of them. We have, indeed, ſeen be- 
fore, that Philocrates (if this be the ſame) had been formerly 
Embaſſador into Macedonia, together with Demo/thenes, and 
that, at his Return, he was accuted by him, and ruined, This 
may, perhaps, account for the Spite which is here aſcribed to 
him. Of the others we have no Anecdotes at all. 


§. 76. p. 288. 1.6. Dadonæam Fupiter. Fupiten had a fa- 
mous Temple, wherein he uttered Oracles, at Dodne, a City 
of the Moloſſi, a conſiderable People in Epirus. 


8 79. p. 291. J. 6. The Orgies of Bacchus. Myſteries of 
Bacchus. The Greets had borrowed from Foreigners theſe 
Myſteries, of which we have here fo minute and curious a 
Deſcription. St. Epiphanius aſſures us, that Orpheus, Cad- 
mus, and Tnachus, had brought them out of Egypt into Greece. 
Tourrell. 


* L. 5. 
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L. 7. And ſcoured off the Bran. Hence we learn, that the 
Ancients rubbed themſelves with Bran in their Luſtrations. 
They made uſe of it alſo in their magick Ceremonies, chiefly 
when they deſired to inſpire Love. We read in Baruch, that 
the Chaldean Women ſitting in the Streets, burned Bran there 
with that Deſign. It is true, we read in the Vulgate, ſuccen- 
dentes offa olivarum, burning Olive Stones. The Author of the 
Vulgate read here, probably, ra; du, an Expreſſion which 
does ſigniſy Olive Stones burned, Athen. J. 2. But it is cer- 
tain, that there is in the Text r wirvez, Bran. Thearitus, 
in his Pharniaceutria, 1. 33, affords us another Example of 
this Cuſtom. The Enchantreſs S$;metha, after having tried 
ſeveral Charms to enflame the Heart of her young Lover, ſays, 
Nov bucow Ta ewitvex, New I will burn the Bran; and the adds, 
towards the End of the Idyll, that ſhe had lcarned this Secret 
of an A/ſyrian. | | 


Agaveiu, dtomouwa, wage Zrivoo wavuon. Tourretl, 


This Jaſt Remark of Tourreil ſeems either too haſty, or clſe 


it is an unfair Repreſentation to ſerve his Turn in confirming 
his former Criticiſm. For it was not theſe Spells, but to 
dompoſe certain Kazz Fgarz, miſchievaus Drugs (with which 
the threatens Death to her falſe Lover), which, ſhe ſays, ſhe 
has learned of an /yrian Gueſt, vid. loc. 

L. 9. The War/t is paſt, and new the Beſl's to come. Lite- 
rally, I have fled from the worſe, and have found the better. This 
was a Sort of Hymn ſung by the Athenians upon various Oc- 
caſions, eſpecially at nuptial Entertainments, vid. Potter's Ant. 
e. 11. b 

. 14. In the Daytime you led thoſe honourable Companies of 
the Bacchanalian Tribe, (ſubaud.) which your Mother had int- 
tiated by Night. Theſe Bacchanalian Revellers were always 
of the meaneſt of the Vulgar, and their Proceſſions, though 
under the Name of a religious Ceremony, very little ſuperior 
to the Progreſſes of our Morris-Dancers. _ | 

I. 17. The Snakes called Parez. They were fo called from 
their Cheeks being ſwelled, and ſtanding out like Bladders. 
"Tis ſaid they do not bite, or if they do, their Bite is not 
mortal, but only cauſes a ſmall Inflammation and Pain. When 
the Prieſts, and other Miniſters of Bacchus celebrated certain 
Myſteries of that Deity, they held in their Hands Serpents 


of this Species, becauſe the Sight of theſe Animals was very - 


proper 


4 


CF] - 

- very proper to fill the Beholders with a ſuperſtitious Fear. 
Taourreeh 

y L. 19. Evo Saboe, Words which it was the Cuſtom of 
* the Prieſts and Prieſteſſes to ſhout at the Feſtivals of Bacchus. 
0 The one taken from Evius, the other from Sabazius, Names 
- of Bacchus, vid. Potter, I. 2. c. 20. Tourreil ſays, that i is 
e Greek z., bene ſit illi, as for cad is of Phrygian Derivation, 
h and ſignifies, O Prieſts of Sabazius, under which Name that 
- People worſhipped Bacchus, vid. Harpocr. | | 
8 I.. 20. Hyes Attes. Two Epithets of Bacchus, vid. Suid. & 


f Heſich. for the former, and its Derivation. The Mother of i | 
d Bacchus, Semele, was called bn, and his Nurſes babes. As to . 
= the latter there are four different Readings of it, Alis, Alus, 
3 as, drugs. The two laſt Taurreil thinks are the beſt. Har- 
et pocration is miſtaken, he adds, when he underſtands this &7l; 


of the Phryg:an Atys, becauſe it is Bacchus who is here ſpoken 
of, and not ys. It is better therefore to ſay, with the Au- 
thor of the Etymolcgicon, that Aue is an Epithet of Bacchus, fo 


ſe called ſrom the Greek Word rn, ls, damoge, in Allufion to 
* the ſad Condition which this God was reduced to by the T:- 
to 7ans; who tore him in Pieces, ſo that I/is was obliged to ga- 
-h ther up his ſcattered Limbs into a Van, whence alſo the Pan 
he came to be ſacred to Bacchus. For more conſult Tourreil ad 
eum, „ 
e- L. 23. The Toy-bearer, the Van-bearer. The Ivy being ſa- 
lis cred to Bacchus, it is a natural Suppoſition, that Branches of 
c- Ivy (#71;) were carried in the Proceſſions of that God. How- 
1t, ever, I muſt juſt warn my Reader, that the Learned have 
differed about the Derivation of this Word. Some, as Ca- 
of ſaubon, derive it from ile, a kind of ſmall Fiſh, of which we 
11 have now no Knowledge, but that it was ſacred to Bacchus. 
ys Others, as Eraſmus and MWolſius, from xnla, a Pie, that Bird 
gh alſo being ſacred to him alſo. But as «71oÞ5g% ſeems more na- 
lor turally derived from xœꝰ² than «i)a, J have ventured to tranſ- 
late accordingly, with Tourreil, and for this (which is his) 
"Mm Reaſon. The next Word is derived from xo, &, vannus, i. 
IS. and can create no Difficulty, as the Van is well known to 
10t have been ſacred to Bacchus. 
en C. 79. p. 292. l. 11. Fo which you drew up Accuſations , 
ain againſt others. I muſt warn the Reader, that for »elyg; in 
nts | the preſent Tenſe, I read »alnys« in the Imperfect. There 
ry - is a Want of Probability in the common Reading: Since how 
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could AÆſchines, whilſt in the Poſt of an Under Secretary, be 


guilty of doing thoſe Things which he accuſes Dems/thenes 


of? And the Senſe this Way ſeems to gain conſiderably in 


Acuteneſs, as well as Probability. That it was the Buſineſs 


of the yeappeari; to write Indictments, we are told by Strep- 


fades, in the Nubes of Ariſtophanes, Act 2. Scene 1. 


Orr re ec oll Thy Jin 5 vici, 

3 / \ T \ \ ef 

ATWTECW cs G0 T2%G Tov How, | 
7 3 — 5 ny , 

Ta Yeu nur eu i rg e One 


I hile the Scribe is drawing up my Indiftment,. Lil land at a 
Diſtance, thus, towards the Sun, and with this Glaſs melt away 
all the Letters of my Bill. However, if theſe Reaſons, after 
all, do not ſeem ſufficient to juſtify ſuch a Liberty, as the 
Change of an Accent in the Text, 1 think I muſt even relin- 
quiſh the Conjecture, however plauſible it appears to me. And 
the Paſſage, literally tranſlated, will ſtand thus: hen after- 
wards you left this Employment, having done yourſelf all thoſe 
Things, of which you accuſe others, you did not ſhame, &c. © 

L. 24. From whom having received ſo many Waunds. In 
ſome Caſes thoſe who acted their Parts well, were puniſhable 
by the Laws. Lucian in Piſcator, informs us, that Whipping 
was the Puniſhment of thoſe who ſpoiled the Parts of MHiner- 
da, Neptune, or Fupiter. So, it is probable, the Audience did 
Juſtice themſelves oftentimes on bad Actors, in other Caſes, 
and pelted them off the Stage, or otherwiſe annoyed them. 

L. 25. You have acquired a Right to ſcoſf at thiſe, as Cow- 
ards, &c. This is all the Reply Demgſthenes is pleaſed to make 
to the heavy and repeated Charge of Cowardice which his 
Adverſary had brought againſt him. 


F. 79. p. 203. l. 8. 7% led the Life of the timorous Hare. 


A proverbial Expreflion, common amongſt the Grecrans, Azys 
Bios S. The Hare being held the moſt fearful of all Animals. 
L. 17. On the dying of @ thouſand Citizens ® At the Battle 
of Charonta, by the Loſs of which, Philip's Friends at Athens 
were greatly ſtrengthened. . 


§. 80. 1. 3. Do it catmly, and without Bitterneſs. This ſeems 
an Imitation of a Paſſage in the Rane of Ariftopharios, Act 3. 
reduced dur 

dcene 2. Where EAuhpides an JCRFIHS AIC introd ugs 
relling, and abuſing one another, in harſh Terms, till Bacchus 
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neſs and Gentleneſs ; and addreſſing himſelf to Æſchylus in 


particular, fays, | | 


Do ot 6 Teo e, Alex, EAN meg 
EN EAEY XOUG © Ne 9 2 Teens 

» \ e 5 / 

Avdeas Tomas, WOTEE cage. 


And you, Aſchylus, don't be in a Rage, but argue the Matter 
calmly. *Tis a Shame for Gentlemen Poets to ſcold like Oyſter 
Menches. Gr. Bakers Wives. 

$. 80. p. 294. 1. 8. You and your Performance were damned, 
1 hiſſed. In the Or iginal dci, 270 by tobe. The Wri- 
ters of Lexicons unanimouſly agree to render ies, eaplocle- 
baris ; that is, to take the Word in a figurative Senſe. The 
learned Tourreil is for underſtanding it literally, becauſe he 
finds, in Harpocration, Mention made of a Fall, which #/chi- 
nes once had upon the Stage, when he was acting the Part of 
Venomaus at Colyttus; and thinks he meant here to remind 
him of that diſgraceful Accident. He had done the ſame once 
before, when he called him a ſtrolling Oenomaus. Be that as 
it will, I think it is not of very great Importance; however, 
am of Opinion there is an Ambiguity in the Word, and 
that it glances two Ways at once; one in its figurative, and 
one in its literal Signification. As J could not preſerve both 
in the "Tranſlation, I have ſtuck to that S.gnification which 
ſeems the ſevereſt. 

We may obſerve here, how bitter Deme/thenes is, whenever 
he pretends to Wit and Pleaſantry. It is remarked by Longi- 
2145, (Sect. 34.) that Deme/thenes is aukward, whenever he pre- 
tends to raiſe a Laugh. The more he endeavours at Raillery, 


Le iure diftant is he from it. This whole Section is full ef 


Inſtances confirming the T ruth of this. 


§. 8 1. p. 296. J. 3. But io put in Mind, &c. So Terence. 


I/thac commemoratio 


Quaſi exprobratia eff. Tourreil. 


F. 87. 1. 9. Ard who is moſt juſtly the Object of thoſe Eæecra- 
craitons, &c. vid. not. ad F. 2. I. I. prior. Orat. 


$. 88. 1, 9. Demades. He was a famous Athenian Ora- 

tor. Being taken by Philip at the Battle of Cheronea, 

and ſeeing him behave very inſultingly after the 9 
| a 
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had the Courage to reproach him for it, telling him, that For- 


tune had given him the Part of Agamemnon, but that he was 


acting that of Therſites. This had a good Effect upon Philip, 
who immediately altered his Behaviour, took Demades into 
his Favour, reſtored him to his Liberty, releaſed all the 4- 
thenian Captives, and, at his Inſtances, granted a Peace to 


Athens, vid. Gr. Hift. by Stanyan. 


L. 15, They flill made Choice of me, &c. There is ſtill, a- 
mongſt the Works of our Orator, an Oration, pretended to 
be this funeral Elogium, ſpoken by our Orator, over thoſe 
who were ſlain at Chæronea. But the Learned are greatly in 
Doubt, whether it be not fictitious. Libanius and Wolfins do 
not think it avthentick. Tourreil thinks it is; and imagines, 
that the Difference of Stile, and other Differences from the 
reſt of this Orator's Works, are occaſioned by the Difference 
of the Subject. I think he is very 3 in his Judg- 
ment of this Piece, which ſeems, to me, ſcarce worthy of a 
Place amongſt the Writings of Demgſibenes. a | 


S. 89. p. 306. I. 7. Never to fail, &c. The putting this 
laſt Sentence into the Mouth of Jupiter, adds great Weight 
to the Sentence, and Beauty to the Epigram. It is furpritag 
that none of the Tranſlators have perceived it. No doubt the 
z0s xgiov is ſpoken of the two ſucceding Lines. 


p. 209. 1. 17. Men of corrupt Morals, Syc- 


phants, &c. This vehement Paſſage is taken Notice of by 
Longinus, who gives it as an elegant Example of heaping up 
ſeveral Metaphors one upon another; the Terms in the Ori- 


ginal being, almoſt all of them, Metaphorical. Pliny (l. 9. 


Ep. 26.) takes Notice of the ſame. 


§. 93. 1. 5. . or it is not with Bricks, or Stones, &c. Thus 
Paſſage again, a id indeed the whole Section, and the next, 
are fo ſpirited an. ſublime, that Pliny, in the *forementioned 
Epiſtle, and all the Criticks univerſally admire it : Some think 
it even the moſt beautiful Part of the whole Oration. 


os Þ 213. |. 11. Nay, had there been only on! Man, &c. 
What can be more nobly bold, and admirable, than this 
Aﬀertion ! | 


§. 97. p. 316. I. 5. The fir/t, nor the ſecond, nor the third, 
nor the fourth, nor the fifth, nor at all, Tho' this arithmetica! 
= Enumeration 
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Enumeration does not ſound very gracefully in our Tongue, 
fill it has its Merit; for it conveys, in a lively manner, the 
Notion, That Æſchines had, upon no Occaſion whatever, been 
ſerviceable to his Country. The Pythoneſs being, once upon 


a Time, conſulted by the Megarenſians, who being elated by 


a Victory newly gained, defired to be told what Rank they 
deſerved to hold in Greece, ſent them off with juſt ſuch a mor- 
tifying Enumeration. You, Megarenſians, deſerve neither the 
third, nor the fourth, nor the twelfth, No Account is made of 


you ; you have neither Place, nor Rank. This Anſwer of the 


Pythoneſs founded a P roverb. Meyer lo lac ęl dos. | Worthy 


the Portion of the Megarenſians. That is, vile and contemp- 


tible Perſons, Men of no Account. Tourreil. 
L. ult. When even Ariſtonicus gave the Money which had 


been collected to enable him to pay his Fine. Tourreil diſapproves 


this, which is the common Interpretation of the Place, and, 


I add, the literal one too; and tranſlates, Ariſtonicus gave 
the Money which he had ſaved to enable him to acquit himpelf, 


with Honour, of all the Offices of a good Citizen. I refer my 
Reader to himſelf for his Reaſons. I own they do not weigh 


enough, with me, to determine me to adopt his Opinion. 


8. 98. 1.6, A very Theocrines, Gr. A tragick Theocrines. 
Theocrines was a famous, or rather, infamous Informer, and 
his Name was uſed, proverbially, to ſignify any Calumniator. 
He had begun upon the Stage, and written ſome Pieces which 
were acted, but afterwards forſook that Trade, and took to 
informing. For this Reaſon Demoſthenes applies this Name, 
with a very peculiar Force and Propriety, to Æſchines, who 
had formerly been a Player. : 


S. 98. p. 318. J. 5. For what Man on Earth, &c. This 
Sentiment is often met with in Authors of every Age, 


So Ovid, 3 
Paſcitur in vivis liver, poſt fata quieſcit. 
And Horace, | 


_ Urit enim fulgore ſus, qui prægravat artes, 
Infra ſe poſitas, extinctus amabitur idem. 


Y. 100. p. 321. I. 23. WWeuld fend Word of ut thither, Into 
Macedonia. | | 
| £17 S8. or. 
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$ ror. But no, &c. This Peroration is worthy of the 


4 whole Performance, and the Orator keeps up to his own 
48 Character and Dignity in it. *Tis violent, *tis ſublime; it 
- expreſſes thoſe Sentiments of univerſal Benevolence and Pa- 
- triotiſm, which he has all along profeſſed: Yet his very Prayer 
i for his Adverſaries, is a ſtern Rebuke; he prays that the 
4 Gods would mend them ; give them more Wiſdom, and 
| more Goodnels : But for his Country — let that proſper, be 
08 what will the Price of its Safety ; let ſwift Perdition ſeize all 
1% 1 who oppoſe it; &c. and by this Means involves all his Ad- 
4 verſarles in his Curſes with a good Authority. 
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The Is8uz of the CONTEST. 


23 SCHINES did not obtain the fifth Part of 
the Votes; ſo that he not only loſt his Cauſe, 


3 but was fined a thouſand Drachmæ, for having brought 
ſo raſh an Accuſation againſt his Adverſary. Rather 


than pay this Sum, he ban ched himſelf, and retired to 


Rhodes, where he opened a School of Eloquence, which 


maintained its Reputation many Ages. He has left 


us, in his firſt Epiſtle, the Particulars of his Voyage 


thither, which are very entertaining. The Weather, 
it ſeems, was ſo bad, and the Winds ſo rough, that 
after he had been kept out at Sea five Days, he learn- 


ed, he ſays, not to concern himſelf very much, whether 


bis Countrymen decreed a Crown according to the Laws, 
or not. 

The Conqueror was not inſolent upon his Victory; : 
for as ſoon as Aſchines left Athens, to ſet out for 
Rhodes, Demoſthenes ran after him, and preſſed him ſo 
hard to accept an handſome Preſent of Money, that 
at laſt he prevailed upon him. Whereupon #/ch:nes 
is ſaid to have cried out, How can I do otherwiſe than 
regret a Country, where I leave an Enemy ſo generous, 


that I deſpair of finding elſewhere a Friend like him. This 


Saying, however, is attributed, by Plutarch, to De- 
moſthenes, when he underwent. the- like Fate, three 
Years after, and was baniſhed from Athens, vid. Vit. 
Dem. And as I have not met with any Author, that 
relates this of ZZ/chines, but Mr. Tourreil, I am afraid 
it is a Slip of his 3 | 
Certain it is, that Cłęſiphon made him an Offer of 

his Services, and ſhed, or ſeemed to ſhed Tears of 

2 : Com- 
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Compaſſion for him. But if he actually did, there does : 


not ſeem to have been any great Sincerity in them; 
fince he afterwards inſulted his Misfortunes, and treat- 
ed him, and his Friends, very unkindly in his Ab- 
ſence. Mſchines thereupon wrote to him, from Rhodes, 


a very pathetic Letter, which is the ſecond of thoſe _ 
twelve of his now extant. It is well worth reading, 


and I cannot help preſenting my Reader with it, in 
this Place. 1 | 


The Second Epiſtle of ASCHINES. 


A maternal Uncle Nicoſtratus informs me, by Let- 


ter, that you are not ſparing in your Inſults of 
him, and reproach him with the Diſgrace which you 
yourſelf have brought upon me. I wonder what could 
move you to hold ſuch friendly Diſcourſe with me when I 
left Home; inſomuch that I «vas perſuaded you did not 
feign any Thing you ſaid, nor thought otherwiſe than you 
ſpoke. For I reflected firſt upon my own Misfortune, 
which T ſuppoſed even Enemies might probably think de- 
plorable; and next I beheld your ſorrowful Countenance, 
which looked as if you had ſhed Tears. Wherefore J order- 
ed ſome of my Family, if they wanted any Thing, to apply 


to you, and promiſed them that they would not be denied 


any Thing: And I myſelf have written to you often, con- 


cerning Things that JI wanted to have done for me at 


Athens. Yet now, though I am no longer any Obſtacle 
to you, and can neither diſturb you, nor any other Athe- 
nian, you inſult me, without the leaſt Regard to my Di- 


ftreſs, or-the Pleas of common Humanity; you renew the 
Figbt, in a cowardly Manner, after I am down ; fal- 


len from my Country, and deftitute of Credit, and City, 
and Citizens, and Friends. Conſider now, that all the 
Calumnies you load me with, may, probably, create you 
fome Envy and Haired (for it is, in à manner, ſpeaking 
Evil of the Dead) in a City where ſa much ys" 
an 
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and Humanity reigns. The Abuſes you load me with, in 


my Abſence, cannot make me appear more culpable; but 


they may make my Caſe ſeem more unfortunate, and per- 
haps more pitiable : Since I was once in nothing inferior 
to you, though now. have not the Power to ſpeak one 
Mord for myſelf, nor even to hear when I am traduced. 
Then, to inſult a pacifick old Man, who entertains no 
longer ſo much as the Hope of being one Day able to re- 
venge himſelf; one who had even placed his chief Hope 
upon you yourſelf, though even you are not able to ſave 


* him, is it not boſe? But don't, Cteſiphon, by all 


that's ſacred, I conjure you, if you take never ſo great 
Delight in torturing me, and if no Suffering of mine can 
ſatiate your Revenge, yet don't fix ſuch a Blot upon your 
own Character, nor entail the Diſgrace of it upon your 
Children, whom you educate in Expectation that they 
Will, one Day, be a Comfort to your old Age. And re- 
member, that there was once a Time when even EI 
chines little thought to come to this, as well as many 
others, who were Men of greater Authority in their 
Country, and more illuſtrious in their Time than either 
7 or you, and have nevertheleſs undergone the fame 
Misfortune. | | 
Aſchines ſupported his Exile with great Firmneſs 
of Courage, nay, even with great Loftineſs of Spirit; 


witneſs another of his Letters, in which, far from 


bringing down his Heart to his Fortune, he com- 


Thus it is agreed to render this Place, both by ofs and 
Teurreil, tho' the Original runs, Toi; unde cos S Th O 
wivor;, rh you are not even able to ſave yourſetves, from a like Diſ- 
alter. Their Tranſlation is founded upon a Suppoſition, that the 
Text is corrupt, and read 4ur% for aurovg, but 1 own I do not ſer 


the Neceſlity of ſuch an Alteration ; fince it is a very good Reaſon 


why they ſhould uſe him with Humanity, who don't know how 


ſoon it may be their own Fate, and as little in their Power to avoid 
it. Beſides, this is the Argument which is evidently purſued in the 
Concluſion of the Epiſtle. For he argues thus tacitly. Since greater 
Men than I or you have come this, bethink yourſelf, it may be 
your Fate as well as mine. | 
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ares himſelf, without any Ceremony, to T, bemiſtocle | 


and Miltiades. 


The Third Epiſtle of # SCHINES. 


T is the general Cuſtom of thoſe who ſuffer Knuth un- 

juſtly, either to beg of their Citizens to recal them, 
or being denied that Favour, to inveigh bitterly againf 
their Country for dealing hardly by them. But, for 7 
Part, though I have plunged myſelf into Misfortunes | 


no way deſerved, whilſt 1 was ſerving the State; and 


accuſe ng others, have been condemned myſelf ; I am af. 
flicted, *tis true, as it is ſuitable in my Condition, but 
not at all incenſed. For I am not ſo fooliſhly vain, as 
to think, that in the ſame City, from whence Themiſto- 
cles, cho preſerved the Liberty of Greece, was baniſhed; 

and where Miltiades, for a ſmall Debt to the Publick, 
was ſuffered to die an old Man in Priſon ; Eichines, 
the Son of Atrometus, can have any Right to be angry that 
an Accident has befallen him, ſo cuſtomary at Athens, 

But I ſhould rather eſteem it an Honour, to be conſider- 
ed, by Poſterity, as a Partaker of thoſe great Mens Diſ, 
grace, and to have been thought worthy to ſhare their Fate. 


He delighted ſo much in this Compariſon, that he 
repeats it again in his ſeventh Epiſtle; and ſays, that 


F the Admin; ration of State Affairs has proved fatal 
to him, this Misfortune was common to him with The- 
miſtocles, Ariſtides, and the greateſt Men that ever 
Athens produced. 

In his Exile he found Friends ako were ſo very 
kind to him, that he ſeems ſometimes to think him- 
ſelf happy in leaving Athens, and very well contented 
with the Change in 1 his Situation. He has not been 
ungrateful to one of them in particular, named Cleo- 
Fates, whoſe Name and Praiſe he has eterniſed in a 
molt. elegant Epiſtle, fraught with all the Sprighth- 
nets and delicate Graces of a an Attick Wit. It is the 
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fourth of his twelve. His fifth Epiſtle is full of Gra- 
titrude to the ſame Benefactor, and very beautifully and 
naturally paints the Situation of a Man beloved and 
honoured in his Exile, and who, in ſhort, has every 
Comfort heaped upon him, yet cannot throughly en- 
joy himſelf, for that ſecret lingering after his native 
Country and former Friends, which is ever found to 
be a very uneaſy Senſation in the beſt and moſt ſocial 
Minds. There are Moments, he ſays, when even the 
Inſults of Demoſthenes, and his dull Feſts, which never 
made any one laugh, except Cteſiphon, are to him moſt 
delightful ; intimating, that he took ſo great Pleaſure 
in thinking of Athens, that even the moſt diſagree- 
able Scenes, and mortifying Incidents, provided they 
brought his dear Country, at the ſame time, to his 
Mind, now yielded him an actual Delight. This Paſ- 
{age Monſieur Tourreil Þ has (in Haſte I ſuppoſe) to- 
rally miſrepreſented, to the great Detriment of his Au- 
thor. Though he was ſo pleaſantly fixed at Rhodes, 
he ſometimes made little Excurſions by Sea, and vi- 


| fired the Parts adjacent. He had a Curioſity to ſee 


Phrygia, and accordingly went thither, accompanied 
by a Friend. He had intended to ſtay there till he 
had compared all the Deſcriptions in the Liad with 
the Places there deſcribed, (a Deſign worthy a Scho- 
jar, and a Man of ſo much Taſte) but was prevented 


by a very raſh and ſcandalous Action of his Compa- 


nion Cimon, which rendered their Stay there unſafe. 
The Tale which he makes of it, is very merry, and 
expoſes the fooliſh Superſtitions of his own Times, 
very leverely. | 


+ He tranſlates thus: Je ſuis ſi content, que je vais quelquefris, 
Tuſqu'a tenir compte a Demoſthene de toutes les injures,” qu'il ma dites ; 
Juſqu'a me rejouir de ſes bons mots, qui nont jamais fait rire que Cteſi- 
phon, I am ſo happy here, that I ſometimes even think myſelf o- 
bliged to Demoſthenes for all his Reproaches ; and even divert myſelf 
with his Jeſts, which never made any Body laugh but Cre/iphor. 


When, 
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When, at laſt, Z/chines, deſpaired of being reſtored 


to his Country, he purchaſed a little Spot, near Rhodes, 


called Sandylands, Gr. 24% Where he built him a little 
convenient Houſe, and ſettled altogether. The whole, 
he informs us, coſt him but two Talents, a conſidera» * 
ble Sum, ſays he ironically, but not too great for a | 
Man, who had been ſucceſſively the Penſioner of Phi- 


tip, and of Alexander; vid. Ep. 12. However, he 


ſtill continued to ſollicit his Return; ; but in vain to 
the laſt. Many more curious Particulars may be ſeen 
in his Epiſtles, of which theſe are ſmall Extracts, and 
to them TI refer my Reader for further Information. 

As to Demoſthenes, he did not long enjoy his Tri- 


umph, but three Years after this Victory, he was ba- 
niſhed from hens, for ſuftering himſelf to be bribed 


to Silence by Harpalus, who had revolted from Al 
ander, and fled for Protection to the Athenians. It 
was very dangerous, at.that Seaſon, for them to un- 
dertake ſo bold a Thing, as to protect him from 4+ i 
lexender, Demoſthenes therefore very honeſtly and ſtre- 
nuouſly exhorted them againſt it: But, at laſt, he 
rook a Gold Cup, and twenty Talents, to be ſilent, I 


The People ſuſpecting the Cauſe, and the Story get- | 


ting abroad, he was tried for Bribery, and condemned 
to pay a Fine of fifty Talents. Not being able to pay 
this Sum, he was firſt caſt into Priſon, and thence fled 
into Baniſhment. He wrote ſix Epiſtles from the Place 
of his Exile, which are {till extant, and which are, in 
every reſpect, inferior to thoſe of Eſebines. There is 
not obſervable in them, that Freedom of Mind, tha 
Sprightlineſs of Humour, nor Firmnels of Courage, j 
which appear throughout in the former. And as to 
the very Stile of them, it is far from being ſo eaſy, 
and adorned with ſuch natural Graces. A ſchines con- 
verſes in his Letters, Demoſthenes harangues in his. 
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